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BOOK VII. (cojrriNUED.) 

CHAPTER IX. 

A PEftTURBATIOK* 

* 

CfiCiLiA was still in tliis tempestuous state, wheo a 

message was brought her that a gentleman was be- 
low stairs, who begged to have the honour of see- 
ing her. She concluded be was Deivile; and the 
thought of meetinff him merely to communicate 
what most so bitterly afflict him, redoubled her di- 
stress, and she went dow n in an agony of perturba- 
tion and sorrow. 

He met her at the door, where, before he could 
speak, Mr. Delviie, she cried, in a hurrying mannert 
why will you come? Wliy will you thus insist upon . 
seeing me, in defiance of every obstacle, and ia con^* 
tempt of my prohibition ? * ' 

Good heavens, cried be, amazed, whence this • 
proach ? Did you not permit me to wait upon you 
with the result of my inquiries? IT:/d I not your 
consent? — but why do you look thus disturbed?-— 
Your eyes are red,^you bare been weeping.— Ob> 
my Cecilia ! have / any share in your sorrow ?^ 

VOU XLII. B 
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Tihose tearSi which neyer flow weakly, teU me^have 
they — has one of them been shed upon my accounl^? 
And what, cried she^ has been uie result of your 

inquiries ? — Speak quick, for I wish to know, — and 
in another instant I must be gone. 

How i^trange, cried the astonished Delvile, is this 
language ! how strange are these looks! What new 
thing has come to pass ? Has any fresh calamity 
happened ? Is there yet some evil which I do not 
expect ? 

why will you not answer first ? cried she ; when 
I have spoken, you will perhaps bis less willing. 

You terrify, you shock, you amaze me! What 
dreadful blow awaits me ? For what horror are you 
preparing me ? — ^That which I have just experi- 
enced, and which tore you from me even at the foot 
of the altar, still remains inexplicable, still conti- 
nues to be involved in darkness and mystery ; for 
the wretch who separated us I havie never been able 
. to discover. 

Have you procured, then, no intelligence? 
No, none ; though since we parted I have never 
rested a moment. 

Make, then, no further inquiry, for now all ex- 
planation would be useless. That we XMre parted, 
we kno\y, though tvhy we cannot tell: but that 
again we shall ever meet- 
She stopped ; her streaming eyes cast upwards, 
and a deep sigh bursting from her heart. 
' Oh what, cried Del vile, endeavouring to take her 
hand, which she hastily withdrew from him, what 
does this mean? loveliest, dearest Cecilia, my be- 
trothed, my affianced wife ? why flow those tears 
which agony only can wring from you?— Why re» 
fuse me that hand which so lately was the pledge of 
your faith? Am I not tlie same Delvile to whom 
so few days since you gave it? Why will you. 
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Ii5t open to him your heart? Why thus distrust his 
hoDOur^ and repulse big tenderness? Oh why, giv^ 
ing hhn such exquisite misety> refuse him the small* 
est consolation ? 

What consolation, cried the weeping Cecilia, can 
I give ? Alas ! it is not, perhaps, you who most want 
it!— 

Here the door was opened by one of the Miss 

Charltonsj who came into the room with a message 
from her grandmother, requesting to see Cecilia, 
Ceciliai ashamed of being thus surprised with JJel* 
Tile, and in tears, waited not either to make any 
excose to him, or any answer to Miss Charlton, but 
instantly hurried out of the room,^ — not, however, 
to her old friend, whom now less than ever she 
could meet, but to her own apartment, where a 
▼ery short indulgence of grief was succeeded by the 
severest examination oi' her own conduct. 

A retrospection of this sort rarely brings much 
subject of exultation, when made with the rigid 
sincerity of secret impartiality : so much stronger 
is our reason than our virtue, so much higher our 
sense of duty than our performance! 

All she had done she now repented, all she had 
said she disapproved ; her conduct, seldom equal to 
her notions of right, was now infinitely below them, 
and the reproaches of her judgement made her for- 
get for a while the afflictions which had misled it. 

The sorrow to which she had openly given way 
in' the presence of Delvile, though their total sepa- 
ration but the moment before had been finally de- 
creed, she considered as a weak effusion of tender- 
^ ness, injurious to delicacy, and censurable by pro- 
priety. His power over my heart, cried she, it 
were now, indeed, too late to conceal, but his power 
over my understanding it is time to cancel. I am 
not to he hiS|-*my own voice has ratified the jexmnp 
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ciatipn, and since I made it to his mother, it mast 
never, without her consent, be invalidated. Ho- 
nour, therefore, to her, and regard for myself, 
equally command me to fly him, till I cease to be 
thus affected by his sight. 

When Delvile, therefore, sent up an entreaty that 
he might be again admitted into her presence, she 
returned for answer that she was not well, and 
could not see any body. 

' He then left the house, and in a few minutes she 
received tlie following note from him, 

TO MISS BEVERLEY. 

' You drive me from you, Cecilia, tortured with 
suspense, and distracted with apprehension,-*yoa 
drive me from you, certain of my misery, yet leav- 
ing me to bear it as I may ! I would call you un- 
feeling, but that I saw you were unhappy ! I would 
reproach you with tyranny, but that your eyes when 
yoQ quitted me were swoln with weeping ! I go, 
therefore, I obey the harsh mandate, smce my ab- 
fcence is your desire, and I will shut myself up at 
Biddulph's till I receive your commands. Yet dis- 
dain not to reflect that every instant will seem end- 
less, while Cecilia must appear to me unjust, or 
wound my very soul by the recollection or her in 
sorrow, 

Mortimer Dslvile. 

The mixture of fondness and resentment with 

which this letter was dictated, marked so strongly 
the sufferings and disordered state of the writer, 
that all the softness of Cecilia returned when she 
perused it, and left her not a wish but to lessen his 
inquietude, by assurances of unalterable regard ; yet 
she determined not to trust herself in his sight. 
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certain tfae^ could only meet to grieve over eadi 

other, and conscious that a participation of sorrow 
would but prove a reciprocation of tenderness. 
Calling) therefore, upon her duty, to resist her incli- 
nation, she resolved to commit the whole afiair to 
the will of Mrs. Delvile, to whom, though under no 
promise, she now considered herself responsible. 
' Desirous^ however, to shorten the period of Deivjle's 
imcertainty, she would not wait till the time she 
had appointed to see his mother, but wrote the fol- 
lowing note to hasten their meethig. 

TO THB HON. iiftS. DBLVIIiS. 

Madam, 

Your son is now at Bury; shall I acquaint him 
of your arrival ? or will you announce it yourself? 
lofiinn me of your desire, and I will endeavour to 
fulfil it. As my own agent I regard myself no long* 
er; if, as yours, I can give pleasure, or be of ser- 
vice, I shall gladly receive your commands. I havo 
the honour to be^ 

Madam, 

Your most obedient servant, 
Cecilia Bkveejuji^x. 

When she had sent off this letter, her heart was 
more' at ease, because reconciled with her consci« 

ence ; she had sacrificed the son, she had resigned 
herself to the mother; it now only remained to 
heal'ber wounded pride, by suffering the sacrifice 
with dignity, and recover her tranquillity in virtue^ 
by making the resignation without repining. 

Her reflections, too, growing clearer as the mist 
of passion was dispersed, she recollected with confu- 
don her cold and sullen behaviour to Mrs. Delvile* 
That lady had but done what she had believed was 

n3 
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her duty, and that duty was no more than she had 
been taught to expect from heF. In the beginning 
of her visit, and while doubtful of its success, she | 
had, indeed, been austere, but the moment victory \ 
appeared in view, she became tender, affectionate, 
and gentle. Her justice, therefore, condemned the 
resentment to which she bad j|;iven way» and she 
•fortified her mind for the interview which was.to fol- 
low, by an earnest desire to make reparation both 
to Mrs. Delvile and herself for that wnich was past« 

In this resolution she was not a little strength^p 
ened, by seriously considering with herself the great ; 
abatement to all her possible happiness, which must 
have been made by the humiliating circumstance of 
forcing herself into a family which held all connex- 
fon with her as disgftaceftil. She desired not to be 
the wife even of Delvile upon such terms ; for tibe 
more she esteemed and admired him, the more ; 
anxious she became for his honour, and the less : 
could she endure being regarded herself as the oc« 
isasibn of its diminutiob^ - 

Now, therefore, her plan of conduct settled, with ' 
calmer spirits, though a heavy heart, she attende4 
upon Mrs. Charlton; but fearing to lose the steadi* 
nesS-she had just acquired before it should he call- 
ed upon, if she trusted herself to relate the decision 
which had been made, she besought her for the pre- 
sent to dispense with the account, and then forced 
herself into cmveraation upon less interestuig sub- 
jeetis. I 

^ This prudence had its })roper effect, and with to- 
lerable tranquillity she heard Mrs. Delvile again an- 
nounced, and waited upon her in the parlour with 
an m of composure. 

Not so did Mrs. £)elvile receive her ; she was all 
eagerness and emotion ; she flew to her the moment 

sh$ appeared> and throwing her arms arqund hof. 
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wixm\y exdameif Oh» charaiiDg girl! saverof our 
rftmily ! preserver of our honour i How poor are 

words to express my admiration ! how inadequate 
are thanks ia retura for such obligation as I owe 

You owe me none, Madam, said Cecilia, suppresst 

ing a sigh; on mi/ side will be all the obligation, if 
you can pardon the petiUance qf my behaviour this 
KBorning* 

Call not by so harsh a namet answered Mrs. Ddr 

mlcy the keenness of a sensibility by which you have 
yourself alone been the sufferer. You have had a 
Irial the most severe, and, however able to sustain^ 
it was impossible you should not feel it. That you 
4Bhould give up ani/ man whose friends solicit not 
yqur alliance, your mind u too delicate to make 
.wonderful ; but your generosity in submitUng^ un- 
asked, the wramgement of that resignation to those 
for whose interest it is madet and your high sense 
qf bqnour in holding yourself accountable to mCf 
though under no tie, and bound by no promise, 
mark a greatness of mind which calls for reverence 
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Cecilia, who received this applause but a§ a con- 
firmation of her rejection, thanked her only by 
curtqring; and Mrs. Delvilei having seated her« 
self next her, continued her speech. 

My son, you have the goodness to tell me, 43 here 
^have vou seen him ? 

.Yes, Madam, answered shci blushing, bMt baldly 
jfor a moment* 

And he knows not of my arrival ? 

No,-— 1 believe he certainly does not. 

Sad, then, is the trial which awaits him, and 
heavy for me the oiBce I must perform. Do you exr 
jpect to see him again i 

Ne, — ^yes, — ^perhaps— indexed I hardlyTsu 
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She stammered, and Mrs* DelidQley tddng her 

hand, said, Tell me, Miss Beverley^ "why should yoa 
Bee him again ? 

Cecilia was thunderstruck by this question, and, 
colouring yet more deeply^ looked down, but could 
not answer. 

Consider, continued Mrs. Delvile, the purpose of 
any further meeting ; your union is impossible, you 
have nobly consented to relinquish all thoughts of 
it : why then tear your own heart and torture his» 
by an intercourse which seems nothing but an ill- 
judged invitation to fruitless and unavailing sor* 
row ? 

Cecilia was still silent ; the truth of the expostUt 

lation her reason acknovv jedged, but to assent to its 
consequence her whole heart refused. 
- The ungenerous triumph of little female vanity^ 
aaid Mrs. Delyile, is &r, 1 am sure, from your mindt 
of which the enlargement and liberality will rather 
find consolation from lessening than from imbitter- 
ing his sufierings. Speak to me, then, and tell me, 
bonestly, judiciously, candidly tell me,~will it not 
be wiser and more right, to avoid rather than seek 
an object which can only give birth to regret ? an 
interview which can excite no sensations but of mi- 
sery and sadness? 

Cecilia then turned pale, she endeavoured to 
speak, but could not; she wished to comply, — ^yet 
to think she had seen him for the last time, to re- 
member how abruptly she had parted from hini» 
and to fear she bad treated bim unkindly ; — these 
were obstacles which opposed her concurrence, 
though both judgement and propriety demanded it. 

Can you, then, said Mrs. Ueivile, after a pause^ 
can you wish to see Mortimer merely to behold his 
gmer ? Can you desire he should see you> only to 
sharpen his affliction at your loss? 

O no I cried Cecilia, to whom this reproof restor* 
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^ speech md resolutioity I am not so despicable) I 

am not, I hope, so unworthy ! — I will be ruled by 
you wholly; I will commit to you every thing;— 
yet once^ perhaps,^ — no more 1 

Ah, my dear Miss Beverley 1 to meet confessedly 
for ancej^what were that but planting a dagger in 
the heart of Mortimer? What were it but infusing 
poison into your own ? 

* If you think so, Madam, said she, I had bett^ 
~I will certttnly— »she sighed, stammered, and 

stopped. 

Hear me, cried Mrs. Delvile, and rather let me 
try to convince than persuade you. Were there any 
possibility, by argument, by reflection, or even by 

accident, to remove the obstacles to our connexion, 
then would it be well to meet, for then might dis- 
cussion turn to account, and an intercbanse of sen- 
timents be productive of some^appy expedient; but; 
here — 

She hesitated; and Cecilia, shocked and ashamed, 
turned away her face, and cried, I know, Madam, 
what you would say— here all is over I and there* 
Aw— • 

Yet suffer me, interrupted she, to be explicit, 
sii^oe we speak upon this matter now for the last 
time* Here, then, I say, where not one doubt re* 
mmas, where all is finally, though not happily de- 
cided, what can an interview produce ? Mischief of 
every sort, pain, horror, and repinijig! To Mor- 
timer you may think it would be kind, and grant it 
' to his prayers, as an alleviation of his misery mis^ 
tdcen notion ! nothing could so greatly augment ll« 
All his passions would be raised, all his prudence 
would be extinguished, his soul would be torn with 
ntoentment and regret, and force, only, would part 
him from you, when previously he knew that part- 
•ing was to be eternal. To yourself— 
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Talk not, Madami of me, cried the unhappy Ce- 
cilia, what you say of your son is suffieienti and I 
will yield-— 

Yet hear me, proceeded she, and believe me not 
$0 unjust as to consider him alone ; you, also, would 
)>e an equal, though a less stormy au&rer. You 
fancy, at thia moment, that once more to meet 
him would soothe your uneasiness, and that to take 
of him a farewel, would soften the pain of the se- 
paration : — how false such reasoning 1 how danger- 
ous such consolation ! Acquainted ere you meet, that 
you were to meet him no more, your neart would be 
all softness and grief, and, at the very moment when 
tenderness should be banishedfromyour intercourse^ 
it would bear down all opposition of judgement, 
spirit, and dignity: you would hang upon every 
word, because every word would seem the last ; 
every look, every expression, would be riveted in 
your memory, and his image in this parting distress 
would be painted upon your mind, m colours that 
would eat into its peace^ and perhaps never be 
erased. 

Enough, enough, said Cecilia, I will not see him> 
—4 will not even diesire it ! 

Is this compliance or conviction? Is what I have 
said true, or only terrifying? 

Both ! both ! 1 believe, indeed, the conflict would 
ha^e overpowered me«~I see you are righti— and I 
thank you. Madam, tor saving me from a scene I 



Oh, daughter of my mind ! cried Mrs. Delvile, ' 
rising and embracing her^ noble, generous, yet 
gentle Cecilia! what tie, what connexion, could 
make you more dear to me ? Who is there like you ? 
who half so excellent ? so open to reason, so mge- 
nuous in error I so ratioaal I so just | so feeling, yet 
f0 wiset 
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You are very good, said CedUa, with a forced 

serenity, and 1 am thankful that your resent- 
ment for the past obstructs not your lenity for the 
present. 

Alas, my love, how shall I resent the past, wheu 

I ought myself to have foreseen this calamity ? and 
I should have foreseen it, had I not been informed 
you were engaged, and upon your engagement built 
our security. £be had I been more alarmed, for 
my own admiretioB would have bid me look forward 
to my son You were just, indeed, the woman 
he had least chance to resist ; you were precisely the 
character to seize his very soul. To a soilness tin^ 
most fatally alluring, you join a dignity which res^ 
cues from their own contempt even the most hum- 
ble of your admirers. You seem hovn to have all 
the world wish your exaltation, and no part of it 
murmur at your superiority. Were an^ obstacle but 
this insuperable one in the way, should nobles, nay, 
should princes offer their daughters to my election^ 
I would reject without murmuring the most magni* 
ficent proposals, and take in triumph to my heart ^ 
my son's nobler choice ! 

Oh Madam, cried Ceciliai talk not to me thus! 
—speak not such flattering words!— ah, rather 
fKSom and upbraid me ; tell me you despise my cha- * 
racter, my &mily, and my coDnexions,-^loaa, load 
me with contempt^ but do not thus torture me with 
approbation I 

Pardon me, sweetest girl, if I have awakened 
those efnotions you so wisely seek to subdue. May 
my son but emulate your example, and my pride in 
his virtue shall be the solace of my affliction for his 
misfortunes. 

She then tenderly embraced her^ and abruptly 
too^ her Imve. 

Cecilia had now acted her part^ and acted it (o 
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'her own satisfaction ; -but the curtain dropped when 

Mrs, Delvile left the house ; nature resumed her 
rights, and the sorrow of her heart was no longer 
disguised or repressed. Some faint ray of hope had 
till now broke through the gloomiest doud of her 
misery, and secretly flattered her that its dispersion 
was possible, though distant: but that ray was ex- 
tinct, that hope was no more ; she had solemnly 
proniised to banish Delvile her sight, and his mo^ 
ther had absolutely declared that even the subject 
had been discussed for the last time. 

Mrs. Charlton, impatient of some explanation of 
the morning's transactions^ soon sent again to beg 
Cecilia would come to her. Cecilia reluctantly 
obeyed, for she feared increasing her indisposition 
by the intelligence she had to communicate ; she 
struggledi therefore, to appear to her with tolerable 
calmness^ and in briefly relating what had passed^ 
forbore to mingle with the narratiye her own feeU 
ings and imhappiness. 

Mrs. Charlton heard the account with the utmost 
concern : she accused Mrs* Delvile of severity, and 
even of cruelty ; she lamented the strange accident | 
by which the marriage ceremony had been stopped, j 
and regretted that it had not again been begun, as 
the only means to have rendered inefiectuai the pre* , 
sent &tal interposition. ' 

But the grief of Cecilia, however violent, induced I 
her not to join in this regret: she mourned only the | 
obstacle which had occasioned the separation, and 
not the incident which had merely interrujpted the 
ceremony: convinced, by the conversations m which 
she had Just been engaged, of Mrs. Delvile's inflexi- 
bility, she rather rejoiced than repined that she had 
nut it to no nearer tnali sorrow was all she felt; 
tor her mind was too liberal to harbour reseatraent 
against a conduct which ^he saw was dictated by a 
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sense of right, and too ductile and too afiectioiuite 
to remain unmoved by the persona! kindness which 
had softened the rejection, and the many marks of 
esteem and regard which had shown her it was lar 
mented, though considered as indispensable; 

How and by whom this affair had been betrayed 
to Mrs. Delvile she knew not ; but the discovery was 
nothing less than surprising, since, by various un- 
fortunate accidents, it was known to so many^ and 
since, in the horror and confusion of the mysteri- 
ous prohibition to the marriage, neither Delvile nor 
herself had thou&ht ot; even attempting to give any 
caution to the witnesses of that scene, not to make 
it known : an attempt, however, which must almost 
necessarily have been unavailing, as the incident 
was too extraordinary and too singular to have any 
diance of suppression. 

During this conversation, one of the servants 
came to inform Cecilia, that a man was below to 
inquire if there was no auswer to the note he had 
brought in the forenoon. . 

Cecilia, greatly distressed, knew not upon what 
to resolve; that the patience of Delvile should be 
exhausted, she did not, indeed, wonder, and to re- 
lieve his anxiety <was now almost her only wish : she 
would therefore instantly have written to him, con- 
fessed her sympathy in his suflferings, and besought 
him to endure with fortitude an evil which was now 
no longer to be withstood : but she was uncertain 
whether he was yet acquainted with the journey of 
his mother to Bury; and having agreed to comnut 
to her the whole management of the affiur, she fear- 
ed it would be dishonourable to take any step in it 
without her concurrence. She returned, therefor^, 
a message, that she had yet no answer ready. 

In a very few minutes Delvde caUed himself, and 

voir. XLIU c 
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sent up an earnest request tor peruiiission to see 
her. 

Here, at least, she had no perplexity ; an intef- 
Tiew she had given her positive word to refuse, and, 
therefore, without a moment s hesitation, she bade 
the servant inform him she was particularly en« 
gaged, and sorry it was not in her power to see any 
company. 

In the greatest perturbation he left the house, and 
immediately wrote to her the following lines* 

TO MISS BiiVEULEY. 

I ENXBEAf you to See me 1 if only for an instant ; 
I entreat, I implore you to see me ! Mrs* Charlton 
may be prej»ent— -all the world, if you wish it, 
may be present, — but deny me not admisbion^ I sup* 
plicate, I conjure you ! 

I wiQ call in an hour ; in that time you may have 
finished y dtir present engagement. I will otherwise 
wait longer, and call again. You will not, I think, 
turn me from your door, and, till I have seen you, 
I can only live in its vicinily. 

M.I>. 

f 

The man who brought tliis note waited not for 
any answer. 

Cecilia read it in an agony of mind inexpressible: 
she saw, by its style, how much Delvile was irrita* 
ted, and her knowledge of his temper made her cer- 
tain his irritation proceeded from believing himself 
91 used. She ardently wished to appease and to quiet 
bim, and regretted the necessity of appearing ob* 
durate and unfeeling, even more at that moment, 
than the separation itself. To a mind priding in ito 
purityi ^nd animated in its affections^ few sensaAkms 
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can excite keener misery, than those by which an 

apprehension is raised of being thought worthless 
or ungrateful by the object^ of our chosen regard* 
To be deprived of their society is less bitter, to oe 
robbed of our own tranquillity by any other means, 
is less afflicting. 

Yet to this it was necessary to submit, or incur 
the only penalty which to such a mind would be 
more severe, self-reproach : she had promised to be 
eovemed by Mrs. Delvile ; she had nothing, there- 
fore, to do but obey her. 

But to turuy as he expressed himself, Jrom the 
dooTf a man who, but far an incident the most in- 
comprehensible, would now have been sole roaster 
of herself and her actions, seemed so unkind and 
so tyrannical, that she could not endure to be with- 
in hearing of his repulse ; she begged, therefore^ 
the use of Mrs* Charlton's carriage, and determined 
to make a visit to Mrs. Harrel till Delvile and his 
mother had wholly quitted Bury. She was not, in- 
deed, quite satisBed in going to the house of Mr» 
Arnott^ but she had no time to weigh objections^ 
and knew not any other place to which still greater 
might not be started. 

She wrote a short letter to Mrs. Delvile^ acquaint* 
ing her with her purpose, and its reason, and repeat* 
ing her assurances that she would be guided by her 
implicitly; and then, embracing Mrs. Charlton^ 
whom she left to the care of her grand- daughters, 
she got into a chaise, accompanied only by her maid^ 
and one man and horse, and ordered the postillion 
to drive to Mr. Amott's. 
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CHAPTER I. 



A COTTAGE, 

Tar eT^oing was already far advanced, aud before 
Idle arrived at the end of her little jqumey it wi|S 
ijuite dark.' When they came within a mile of Mr* 

Arnott's house, the postillion, in turning too sud- 
denly from the turnpike to the crasft*road, overset 
the carriage. The accident, however, occasioned 
no other mischief than delaying their proceeding, 
and Cecilia and her maid were helped out of the 
chaise unhurt. The servants, assisted by a man 
who was walking upon the road, hegan lifting it 
up ; and Cecilia, too bus^ within to be attentive to 
What passed without, disregarded what went for* 
ward, till she heard her footman call for help. She 
then hastily advanced to inquire what was the mat- 
ter, and found that the passenger who had lent his 
aid, had, by working in the dark, unfortunately 
slipped his foot under one of the wheels, and so 
much hurt it, that without great pain he could not 
put it to the ground. 

Cecilia immediately desired that the sufferer might 
be carried to bis own home in the chaise, while she 
and the maid walked on to Mr. Arnott's^ attende4 
by her servant on horseback. 
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This liMle incideiit proved of singular service to 

her upon first entering the house. Mrs. Harrel was 
at supper with her brother, and hearing the voice 
of Ceolia in the hall, hastened with the extremest 
surprise to inquire what had occasioned so late a 
visit ; followed by Mr. Arnott, whose amazement 
was accompanied with a thousand other sensations 
too powerful for speech* Cecilia, unprepared with 
any excuse^ instantly related the adventure she had 
jnet with on the road, which quieted dieir curiosity 
by turnirg their attention to her personal safety. 
They ordered a room to be prepared for her, en- 
treated her to go to rest with aU speed, and post- 
pone any further account till the next day. With > 
this request she most gladly complied, happy to be 
spared the embarrassment of inquiry, and rejoiced 
to be relieved from the fatigue of conversation. 

Her night was restless and miserable: to know 
how Delvile would bear her flight was never a mo^- 
ment from her thoughts, and to hear whether he 
would obey or oppose his mother was her incessant 
wish* She was ^xed, however, to be faithful in re* 
fusing to see him, and at least to sufer nothing new 
from her own enterprise or fault. 

Early in the morning Mrs. Harrel came to see 
her. She was eager to learn why, after invitations 
repeatedly refused, she was thus suddenly arrived 
without any ; and she was stUl more eager to talk 
of herself, and relate the weary life she led, thus 
shut up in the country, and contined to the society 
of her brother. 

Cecilia evaded giving any immediate answer to 
her questions, and Mrs. Harrel, happy in an oppor- 
tunity to rehearse her own complaints, soon forgot 
that she had asked any, and, in a very short time, 
was perfectly, though imperceptibly, contented to be 
hersfclf the only subject upon which th^y conversed. 

2c3 
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But not fiudi was the selfishness of Mr. Amott ; 

and Cecilia^ when she went down to blreakfast> per*> 
ceived with the utmost concern that he had passed 
.a night as sleepless as her own. A visit so sudden^ 
•o unexpectedy and so unaccountable, from an ob- 
ject that no discouragement could roadie hiiti think 
of with Indifference, had been a subject to him of 
conjecture and wonder, that had revived all the 
liopes and fears which had lately, though still unex* 
tinguished, lain dormant. The inquiries, however, 
which his sister had given up, he ventured not to re- 
new, and thought himself but too happy in her pre- 
sence, whatever might be the cause of her visits 

He perceived, however, immediately, the sadness 
. that hung upon her mind, and his own was re* 
doubled by the sight : Mrs. Harrel, also, saw that 
she iooli^ed ill, but attributed it to the fatigue and 
fright of the preceding evening, well knowing that 
a similar accident wowd have made her ill herself 
or fancy that she was so. 

During breakfast, Cecilia sent for the postillion, 
to inquire of him how the man had fared, whose 
l^ood-uatured assistance in their distress had been so 
unfortunate to himself. He answered, that be had 
turned out to be a day-labourer, who lived about 
half a mile o£ And then, partly to gratity her own 
Jiumanity , and partly to find any other employment 
for herself and frienos than uninteresting conversa- 
tion, she proposed that they should all walk to the 
poor man s habitation, and offer him some amends for 
theinjury he had received* This was readily assented 
to, and we-postillion directed them whither to go« 

The place was a cottage, situated upon a com- 
mon ; they entered it without ceremony, and found 
a clean-looking woman at work. 

Cecilia inquired for her busbandi and was tpld 
lliat he was ^one out to day • labour, 
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. I am ^etj glad to hear it» returned she ; I hope 
then he has got the better of the accident he 
with kst night ? 

- It was not him^ Madam, said the woman, met 
with the accident, it was John; there he is, workinj^ 

in the garden. 

To the garden they all went, and saw him upoa 
theground weeding. 

Toe moment they approached he arose, and, with* 
out speaking, began to limp, for he could hardly 
walk away. 

I am sorry, Master, said Cecilia, that you are 
•SO much hurt. Have you had any thing put to your 
foot? 

• The man made no answer, but still turned away 
from her; a glance, however, of his eye, which the 
nejct instant he fixed upon the eround, startled 
her ; she moved round to look at him again,— -and 
perceived Mr. Belfield ! 

Good God! she exclaimed; but seeing him still 
retreat, she recollected in a moment how little he 
woidd be obliged to her for betraying him, and, suf^ 
fering him to go on, turned back to her party, and 

led the way again into the house. 

As soon as the first emotion of her surprise was 
jover, she inquired how long John had belonged to 
this cottage, and what was his vray of life. 
. The woman answered he had only been with then 
a week, and went out to day-labotir with her hus* 
hand. 

Cecilia then, finding their stay kept him from his 
employment, and wilhng to save him the distress of 

being seen by Mr. Arnott or Mrs. Barrel, proposed 
their returning home. She grieved most sincerely 
at beholding, in so melancholy an occupation, a 
young man of such talents and abilities; she wished 
inucb to assist him, and began cqnsider^^ b^ w^. 
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means it might be done^ wben^ as they were walk- 
ing from the cottage, a voice at some distance called 

out, Madam ! Miss Beverley ! and, looking round, 
to her utter amazement she saw Belheld endeavour- 
ing to follDvv her. 

She instantly stopped, and he advanced^hishatin 
his hand, and his whole air indicating he sought not 
to be disguised. 

Surprised at this sudden change of behaviour, she 
then stepped forward to meet him^ accompanied by 
her friends : but when they came up to each other^ 
she checked her desire of speaking, to leave him fully 
at liberty to make liirnstlt known or keep concealed* 

He bowed with a look oi assumed gaiety andease^ 
but the deep scarlet that tinged his whole facema-^ 
nifested his internal confusion ; and in a voice that 
attempted to sound lively, though its tremulous ac- 
cents betrayed uneasiness and distress, heexciaimedi^ 
with a forced smHe^ Is it possible Miss Beverley cai^ 
deign to notice a poor miserable day-labourer such 
as 1 am? how will she be justified in the beau nioiide, 
when even the sight of such a wretch ought to fill 
her with horror ? Henceforth let hysterics be blowA 
to the winds, and let nervto be discarded from the 
female vocabulary, since a lady so young and fair 
can stand this shock without hartshorn or fainting* 

I am happyt answered Ceciha, to hnd your spirits 
80 good ; yet my own, I must confess, are not 
xaised by seeing you in this strange situation. 

M) spirits! cried he, with an air of defiance, 
never were they better, never so good as at this 
moment* Strange as seems my situation, it is all 
that I wish : I have found out, at last, the true secret 
of happiness! that secret which so long I pursued in 
vain, but which always eluded my grasp, till the in- 
stant of despair arrived, when, slackening my pace, 
I gave it up as a phantom. Go fiom me^ I cried, I 
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will be cheated no morel thou airy bubble! thou 
fleeting shadow! I will live no longer in thy sight, 
since thy beams dazzle without warming me ! Man- 
kind seems only composed as matter for thy experi- 
mentS) and I will quit the whole race, ^hat (by de- 
lusions may be presented to me no more ! \ 

This romantic flight, which startled even Cecilia^ 
though acquainted with his character, gave to Mrs. 
Harrel and Mr. Aruott fhe utmost surprise; hjs ap« 
pear^ce, and the ^ccptmt tbey had just hf ard of 
nim, haying by no means prepared them for such 
sentiments or such language. 

Is then this great secret of happiness, said Ce- 
cilia, nothing, a|; lastj but tptal seclusion from the 

world? 

No, Madiiam, answered he^ it ifr labour with inde* 
pendence. 

Ceci)i^ i^owwished much to ask some explanation 
of his a&irs, but was doubtful whether he would 
gratify her before Mrs. Harrel and Mr. Amott, and 
Hurt to keep him standing, though he leaned upon 
a stick; she told him, therefore, she would at pre- 
sent detain him no longer, but endeavour again to 
see him before she quitted her friends. 

Mr. Amott then interfered, and desired bis sister 
would entreat Miss Beverley to mvite whom sh^ 
pleased to his t^ouse. 

* Cecilia thanked him, and instantly asked Belfie{d 
to call upon her in the afternoon. 

' No, IViadam, no, cried he, I have done with visits 
and society ! I will not so goon break through a sys- 
em with much difficulty formed, when al| my future ' 
*ftnquillity depends upon adhering to it. The 
orthlessness of mankind has disgusted me with the 
^rld, and my resqlution in quitting it shall be im? 
Veabie as its baseness, 
must not Yenture» then, said Cecilia, to iftt 
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Inquire, Madam, interrupted he with quickness^ 
what you please : there is nothing I will not answer 
to you, — to this lady, to this gentleman, to any and 
to every body. — ^What can I wiah to conceal, wbere 
I have nothing to gain or to lose ? When first, in- 
deed, I saw^ you, I involuntarily shrunk ; a weak 
shame for a moment seized me, 1 felt iaiien and de- 
based, and I wished to avoid you; but a little recoL- 
lection brought me back to my senses* And where, 
cried I, is the disgrace of exercising for my sub- 
sistence the strength with which I am endued? and 
why should I blush to lead the life which uncorrupt- 
ed Nature first prescribed to man ? 

Well, tlicn, said Cecilia, more and more interest- 
ed to hear him^ if you will not visit us, will you at 
least perpoit us to return with you to some place 
where you can be seated ? 

, I will with pleasure, cried he, go to any place 
where you may be seated yourselves ; but for me, J 
have ceased to regard accommodation or inconveoi* 
ence. 

They then all went back to the cottage, which 

w;is now empty, the woman being out at work. 

Will you then, Sir, said Cecilia, give me leave to 
inquire whether Lord Vannelt is acquainted with 
your retirement, and if it will not much surprise and 
disappoint him ? 

Lord Vannelt, cried he haughtily, lias no right 
to be surprised. I would have quitted his house, if 
no other, not even this cottage, bad a ropf to affor(7 
me shelter ! 

I am sorry, indeed, to hear it, said Cecilia ; I h^ 
hoped he would have known youi* value, andmerit^ 
your regard. 

Il^usage, answered he, is as hard. to relate a^ 

be endured. There is commonly something pi^l 
in a complaint; and though oppression in a gef^ , 
sense provokes the )vrath of mankindy the iuve^^* 
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tion of its minuter circumstances excites nothing 
but derision. Those who give the offence, by the 
worthy few may be hated, but those who receive it, 
by the world at large will be despised* Conscious of 
this, I disdained making any appeal ; myself the only 
sufferer, I had a right to be the only judge ; and 
shaking off the base trammels of interest and sub<* 
jectioD) I quitted the house in silent indignation^ 
not choosing to remoDstrate^ where I desired not to 
be reconciled. 

And was tl>ere no mode of life, said Cecilia, to 
adopt, but living with Lord Vannelt, or giving up 
the whole world ? 

I weighed every thing maturely, answered he, be- 
fore I made my determination, and I found it so 
. much the most eligible, that I am certain 1 can 
never repent it. I had friends who would with plea- 
sure have presented me to some other nobleman ; 
but my whole heart revolted against leading that 
kind ot life, and 1 would not, therefore, idly rove 
from one great man to another, adding ilKwill to 
disgrace, ^id pursuing hope in defiance of commovr 
sense ; no ; when I quitted Lord Vannelt, I resolved 
to give up patronage for even 
I retired to private lodgings to deliberate wfaa^ 
I next could be done. I had lived in many ways, I 
had been unfortunate or imprudent in all. The 
law I had tried, but its rudiments were tedious and 
disgusting; the army, too, but there found my mind 
j more fatigued with indolence, than my body with 
' action ; geileral dissipation had then its turn, but 
. the expense to whicH it led was ruinous, and self-re- 
[ preach baffled pleasure while I pursued it; I have 
even — yes, there are few things I have left untried, 
• —I have even, — for why now disguise it ?— 
I He stopped and coloured, but in a quickcrvoice 
I presently proceeded. 
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Trade, al«o, has had its share in my experimente; 

for to that, in truth, I was originally destined— but 
my education had ill suited me to such a destination, 
and the trader's first maxim I reversed^ ia lavishing 
when f ought to have accumulated. 

What, then, remained for me? to run over again 
the same irksome round I had not patience, and to 
attempt any tbin^ new I was unqualified : money i 
had none ; my friends I could bear to burden no 
longer ; a fortnight I lingered in wretched irresolu* 
tion, — a simple accident at the end of it happily 
settled me« I was walking, one morning, in Hyde 
Park) forming a thousand plans for my future lifci 
but quarrelling with them all ; when a gentleman 
met me on horseback, from whom, at my Lord 
Vannelt's, I had received particular civihties. I 
looked another way not to be seen by him, and the 
change in my dress since 1 left his Lordship's made 
tne easily pass unnoticed. He had rode on, how- 
ever, but a few yards, before, by some accident or 
mismanagement, he had a fall from his horse, f or« 
getting m my caution, I flew instantly to his assist- 
ance; he was bruised, but not otherwise hurt; I 
helped him up, and he leaned upon my arm ; in ray 
haste of inquiring how he had fared, I called him by 
his name* He knew me, but looked surprised at my 
appearance ; he was speaking to me, however, with 
kindness, when seeing some gentlemen of his ac- 
quaintance galloping up to him, he hastily disen- 
gaged himself from me, and instantly beginning to 
recount to them what had happened, he sedulously ^ 
looked another way,a[nd joiningbis new companions^ 
walked off without taking further not ice of me. For 
a moment I was almost tempted to trouble him to 
come back ; but a Uttle recollection told me how iU 
he deserved my resentment^ and bade me transfier it 
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far the fiiture from the pitiful individual to the 
worthless community. 

Here finished my deliberation ; the disgust to thci 

World which I had already conceived, this little in- 
cident conBrmed ; I saw it was only made for the 
great and the rich ;— poor, therefore, and low, w^at. 
had I to do in it ? I determined to quit it for eter, ; 

and to end every disappointment by crushing every 
hope. 

I wi'ote to Lord Vannelt to send my trunks to 
my motiier ; 1 wrote to my mother that I was well, 
and tvould soon let her hear more. I then paid oft 
my lodgings, and * shaking the dust from my feet,' 
bade a long adieu to London ; and, committing my 
route to chance, strolled on into the eountry,with- 
out knowing or caring which way. 

My first thought was simply to seek retirement, 
and to depend for my future repose upon nothing 
but a total seclusion from society : but my slow me- 
thod of travelling gave me time for reflection, and 
Reflection soon snowed me the error of this notion. 

Guilt, cried I, may, indeed, be avoided by soli- 
tude ; but will misery ? will regret ? will deep de* 
jeetion of mind^ no; tbey will follow more assicta* 
ously than ever ; for what is there to oppose tliem, 
where neither business occupies the time, iior hope 
the imagination ? where the past has left nothing 
but resentment, and the future opens only to a dis- 
nisd, miinteresting void? No stranger to life, I knew 
human nature could not exist on such terms ; stitl 
less a stranger to books, I respected the Voice of 
tvisdom and experience in the first of moralists, and 
most enlightened of men*", and reading the letter 
of Cowley, I saw the vanity ttiid dl»ur$ty otpant^ 
ing after &olUude\. . 

* Dr. Joiuuon. f Life of Cowlej, p 34« 
VOL. XLIK D 
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I sought not, therefore, a cell ; but, since I pur- 
pose to live for myself, I determined for myself slso 
to think* Servility of imitation has ever been as 
much my scorn as servility of dependence ; I resolv^ 
ed, therefore, to strike out something new, and no 
more to retire as every other man liad retired, than 
to linger in the world as every oilier man had lin* 
gered. 

The result of all you now see. I found out this 

cottage, and took up my abode in it. I am here 
out of the way of all society, yet avoid the great 
evil of retreat, having niching to do. I am con- 
stantly, not capriciously employed, and the exer- 
cise which benefits my health, imperceptibly raises 
my spirits in despite of adversity. I am removed 
from all temptation ; I have scarce even the power 
to do wrong ; I have no object for ambition, for 
repining I have no time !— *1 have found out, I re- 
peat, the true secret of happiness — ^labour with in- 
dependence. 

He stopped; and Cecilia, who had listened to 
this narrative with a mixture of compassion, admi- 
ration, and censure, was too much struck with its 
singularity to be readily able to ansv/er it. Her 
curiosity to hear him had sprung wholly from her 
desire to assist him, and she had expected from hia 
story to gather some hint upon which her services 
might be offered. But none had occurred ; he pro- 
fessed himself fully satisfied with his situation ; and 
though reason and probability contradicted the pro- 
fession, she could not venture to dispute it with any 
delicacy or prudence. 

She thanked him, therefore, for his relation, with 
many apologies for the trouble she had given him, 
and added, 1 must not express biy concern for mis« 
fortunes which you seem to regard as conducive to 
your contentment, nor emonstrate at the step you 
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hflve taKeii) since you have been led to it by choice^ 

nt)t necessity : but yet, you must pardon me if I 
cannot help hoping 1 shall some time see you hap« 
pier, according to the common^ however vulgar^ 
ideas of the rest of the world* 

No, never, never! I am sick of mankind, not 
from theon^, but experience; and the precautions 
I have taken against mental iatigue, will secure me 
from repentance, or any desire of change : for it ia 
not the active, but the indolent, who weary ; it is 
not the temperate, but the pampered, who are ca^ 
pricious. 

Is your sister, Sir, acquainted with this change 
in your fortonh and opinions ? 

Poor girl, no ! She and her unhappy mother liave 
home but too long with my enterprises and misfor- 
tunes* Even yet they would sacri^ce whatever they 
possess to enable me to play once more the game 
so often lost ; but I will not abuse their affection, 
nor suffer them again to be slaves to my caprices, 
i^or dupes to their own delusive expectatious* I 
have sent them word I am happy ; I have not yet 
told them how or where. 1 fear much the afflictioa 
of their disappointment, and, for awhile, shall con- 
ceal from them my situation, which tliey would fan- 
cy was disgraceful, and grieve at as cruel. 

And is it not cruel } said Cecilia; is labour indeed 
so sweet ? and can you seriously derive happiness 
from what all others consider as misery? 

Not sweeti answered he, in itself; but sw^e^t^ 
most 8w;eet and salutary, in its effects. When I 
work, 1 forget all the world ; my projects fyr the 
future, my disappointments from the past. Mental 
&tigueis overpowered by personal; i toil till I re- 
quire rest, and that rest which nature, not luxury » 
demands, leads not to idle meditation, but to sounds 
heavy, necessary sleep. I awaku the next morning 
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to {the same llifHight-exiling business, work agaia 

til! my powers are exhausted, and am relieved again 
at night by the same health-recruiting insensibility^ 

And if this, cried Cecilia, is the life of happiness, 
why have we so many complaiots of the suflferings 
of the poor, and why so eternally do we hear of their 
hardships and distress? 

Tb^have known no other life. Theyarestrangers, 
therefore, to the felicity of (heir lot. Had they 
mingled in the world, fed high their fancy with hope, 
and looked forward with expectation of enjoyment : 
had they been courted by the great, and offered 
with profusion, adulation for their abilities, yet, even 
when starving, been off€|red nothing else I— had they 
seen an attentive circle wait all its entertainment 
from their powers, yet found themselves forgotten 
as soon as out of sight, and perceived themselves 
avoided when no longer buffiions 'Oil, had they 
known and felt provocations such as these, how 
gladly would their resentful spirits turn from the 
whole unfeeling race, and how would they respect 
thai noble and manly labour, which at onoe dtsen-* 
gages them from such subjugating snares, and en* 
ables them to fly the ingratitude they abhor ! With- 
" out the contrast of vice, virtue unloved may be 
, lovely ; without the experience of miseryt happiness 
is simply a dull privation of evil* 

And are you so content, cried Cecili^, Tl^ith your 
prei&ent situation, as even to think it offers you re-^ 
paration for your past §i|ffering8 ? 

Content i repeated he with energy, O more than 
content, I am proud qf my present situation I I 
glory in showing tq the world, I glory more in 
showing to my§elf, that those whon^ I cannot but 
despise I will not scruple to defy, and (bat where I 
have been treated unworthily^ I will scQm to l^a 
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But will you pardon me, said CeciUay sbould I 
ask again) why^ m quitting LordYannelt) you con-* 
duded no one dse worthy a trial i 

Because it was less my Lord Vannelt, Madam, 
than my own situation, that disgusted me: for 
though I liked not his behaviour, I found him a 
man too generally esteemed to flatter myself better 
usage would await me in merely changing my abode, 
while my station was the same. I beheve, indeed, 
he never meant to oliend me ; but I was ofiende4 
the more that he should think me an object to re* 
cetye indignity without knowing it. To have had 
this pointed out to him, would have been at once 
mortifying and vain ; for delicacy, like taste^ can 
only partially be taught, and will always be super* 
ficial and erring, where it is not ipnate. Those 
wrongs which, though too trifling to resent, are too 
huaiiliating to be borne, speech can convey no idea 
of : the soul mu8»t feel, or the understanding cai^ 
never cotnprehend them. 

But surely, said Cecilia, though people of refine* 
ment are rai e, they yet exist; why, then, remove 
yourself from the possibility of meeting with them ? 

Must I run about the nation, cried he, proclaim* 
ing my distress, and describing my temper ? tdling 
the world, that though dependent I demand respect 
as well as assistance ; and publishing to mankind, 
that though poor I will accept no git is if peered with 
contumely ? Who will listen to such an account ? 
who will care for ray misfortunes, but as they may 
humble me to his service? wlio will hear ray mor- 
tifications, but to say I deserve them ? what has the 
world to do with my fedings and peculiarities ? I 
know it too well to think calamity will soften it ; I 
need no new lessons to instruct me that to conc^iier 
.amiction is mori^ than to relate iX% 
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Unfortunate as you have been, said Ceciliai I caa<* 
not wonder at your asperity ; but yet, it is surehr 



heartedness to distress is by no means the fault of 
the present times: on the contrary, it is scarce 
sooner made known, than every one is ready to 
contribute to Its relief. 

And howr contribute? cried he ; by a paltry do- 
nation of money ? Yes, tiie man whose only want is 
a few guineas, may, indeed, obtain tbem ; but he 
who asks kindness and protection, whose oppressed 
spirit calls for consolation even more than his ruin« 
ed fortune for repair, how is his struggling soul, if 
superior to his fat^, to brook the ostentation of pa* 
tronage, and the insolence of cpndescension ? Yes^ 
yes, the world will save the poor beggar who is 
starving \ but the fallen wretch^ who will not cringe 
for his support, may consume in his own wretched* 
n^s without pity and without help ! 

Cecilia now saw that the wound his sensibility 
had received was too painful for argument, and too 
recent immediately to be healed. She forbore, 
therefore, to djstain him any longer, but expressing 
her best wishes, without venturing to hin% at her 
services, she arose, and they all took their leave 
Belfield hastening, as they went, to return to the 
garden, where, looking over the hedge as they pass* 
ed, they si^w him employed again in weeding, with 
^e eagerness of a man who pursues his ^vourite 
occupation. 

Cecilia half forgot her own anxieties and sadness, 
in the concern which she felt for this unfortunate 
and extraordinary young man. She wished much 
to devise some means for drawing him from a life 
of such hardship and obscurity { but what to a man 
thus ^jealous in nonour/thuss^upulous in delicacyi 
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eould she propose, without more risk of offence than 
probability of obfiffing ? His account had» indeed^ 
convinced her how much he stood in need of assist* 
ance, but it had shown her no less how fastidious he 
would be in receiving it. 

Nor was she wholly without fear that an earnest 
solicitude to serve him, his youth, talents, and strike 
ing manners considered, might occasion even in 
himself a misconstruction of her motives, such as she 
-ab^idy h^d given birth to 19 his forward and partial 
mother. 

The present, therefore, all circamstanoes weighed, 
seemed no season for her liberality, which she yet 
resolved to exert th^ 6r$t n^oment it was unopppse4 
by pjroprie^f 



CHAPTER IL 

■ 

A C0HT£ST« 
» 

The rest of the 4av was passed in discussing this ad* 
venture ; but in the evening, Cecilia's interest in it 
was all sunk, by the re9eptipp of the following letter 
from Mrs. Delvile : 

^ TO MISS BavaRLBY, 

I GRIXVE to interrupt the tranquillity of a retire- 
ment so judiciously chosen» and I lament the neces- 
sity of again calling to uial ;the virtue of which the 
exertion, though so captivating, is so painful ; but, 
alasl my excellent young friend, wti came not hither 
to enjojy but to su&r ; and happy opiy are those 
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whose sufferings have neither by folly been sought, 
sor by. guilt been meritedi but, arising merely from 
the imperfection of humanity, have been redsted 
with fortitude^ or endured with patience. 

I am informed of your virtuous steadiness, which 
corresponds with my expectations, while it excites 
iny re&pect. All further conflict I had lioped to 
iuive aaved you ; and to the triumph of your good- 
ness I had trusted for the recovery of your peace ; 
but Mortimer has disappointed me, and our worJc ia 
still unfinished. 

He avers that he is solemnly engaged to you» and 
in pleading to me his honour, he silences both ex- 
postulation and authority. From your own words 
alone will he acknowledge his dismission : and not- 
withstanding my reluctance to impose upon you 
this task^ I cannot silence or quiet him without 
making the request. 

For a purpose such as tliis, can you, then, admit ! 
US? Can you bear with your own lips to confirm 
the irrevocable decision ? You will feel, I am sure, 
for the unfortunate Mortimer, and it was earnestly 
my desire to spare you the sight of his affliction ; 
yet such is my confidence in your prudence^^ that 
Since I find him' bent upon seeing you, I am not 
without hope, thai from witnessing the greatness of 
your mind, the interview may rather calm than in- 
flame him. 

This proposal you will take into consideration, 
and if you are able, upon such terms, to again meet 
my son, we will wait upon you together, where imd 

when you will appoint ; but if the gentleness of your 
nature will make the effort too severe for you, scruple 
not to decline it, for Mortimer, when he knom your 
pleasure, will submit to it as he ought* 

Adieu, most amiable and but too lovely Cecilia ! 
whatever you determine^ besureof my concurjrence, 
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fornobly have you oarned, and em Ainit you retaini 

the esteem, the aSection, and the gratitude of 

Augusta Dbl vile« 

Ahli I cried CecUiai when ahall I be at rest ? when 
cease to be persecuted bv new conflicts ? Oh, why 

must 1 so often, so cruelly, though so reluctantly, 
reject and reprove the man whcyn of all men I wish 
to accept and to please ! 
But yet, though repining at this hard necessity, 

she hesitated not a moment in complying with Mrs. 
Delvile's request, and immediately sent an answer 
that she would meet her the next moming at Mrst 
Charlton's. 

She then returned to the parlour and apologized 

to Mrs. Barrel and Mr, Arnott for the abruptness of 
her visit, and the suddenness of her departure. Mr. 
Arnott heard her in silent dejection; and Mrs.. 
J^arre) used all the persuasion in her power to pre- 
vail with her to stay, her presence being some relief 
to her solitude ; but finding it ineffectual, she earn- 
estly pressed her to hasten her entrance into her 
own house, that their absence might be sbortenedi 
and their meeting more sprightly. 

Cecilia passed the night in planning her behaviour 
for the next day ; she found how much was ex- 
pected from her by Mrs. Delyile, who had even 
exhorted her to decline the Interview if doubtful of 
her own strength. Delvile's firmness in insisting 
the refusal should come directly from herself, sur- 
priseid, gratified, and perplexed her in turn ; she 
hfji imagined) that from the moment of the dis- 
covery, he would implicitly have submitted to the * 
award of a parent at once so reverenced and so be- 
loved, and how he had summoned courage to con- 
tend with her she could not canjecture : yet that 
IN>urage and that contentim ostonjshed not q)or# 
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'than they toothed her, since^ ifrom her knowledge 
of his filial tenderness, sKe considered them as the 

most indubitable proofs she had yet received of the 
fervour and constancy of his regard for hen But 
VDuld he, when she had ratified the decision of his 
mother, forbear all further struggle, and for ever 
yield up all pretensions to her? this was the point 
upon which her uncertainty turned, and the ruling 
subject of her thoughts and meditation. 
* To be steady, however, herself, be his conduct 
what it might, was invariably her intention, and 
was all her ambition : yet earnestly she wished the 
meeting over, for she dreaded to see the sorrow of 
Delvile, and she dreaded still moire the susceptibility 
of her own heart. 

The next niorning, to her great concern, Mr. 
Arnott was waiting in the hall when she came down 
stairs, and so much grieved at her departure, that 
he handed her to the chaise without being able to 
speak to her, and hardly heard her thanks and com- 
pliments, but by recollection after she was gone. 

She arrived at Mrs. Chailton's very early, and 
found her old friend in the same state she had left 
her. Slie communicated to her the purpose of 
return, and begged she would keep her grand- 
daughters up stairs, that the conference in the par- 
lour might be uninterrupted and unheard. 

-She then made a forced and hasty breakfast, and 
went down to be ready to receive them. They 
came not till eleven o'clock, and the time of her 
waiting was passed in agonies of expectation. 

At length they were announced, and at length 
they entered the room. 

Cecilia, with her utmost efforts for courage, 
could hardly stand to receive them. They came in 
together ; but Mrs. Delvile advancing before her 
son, and endeavouring so to stand as to intercept 
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Iris view of her, with the hope that in a few lostants. 
her emotion would be less visible, sard, in the 
most soothing accents, What honour Miss Beverley 
does us by permitting this visit ! I should have been 
sorry to have left SuiFolk without the satisfaction of 
again seeing you ; and my son, sensible of the high 
respect he ow es you, was most unwilling to begoae^ 
.before he had paid you his devoirs. 

Cecilia curtsied, but, depressed by the cruel 
task which awaited her, had no power to speak ; 
and Mrs. Delviie, finding she still trembled, made 
her sit down, and drew a chair next to her. 

Meanwhile Delviie, with an emotion far more 
violent, because wholly iinrestrainedi waited ini* 
patiently till the ceremonial of the reception waa 
over, and then, approaching Cecilia, in a voice of 
perturbation and resentment, said. In this presence^ 
at least, I hope I may be heard ; though my letters • 
have been unanswered, my visits refused^ though 
inexorably you liave flown me— • 

Mortimer, interrupted Mrs. Delviie, forget not 
that what 1 have told you is irrevocable ; you now 
meet Miss Beverley for no other purpose than to 
give and to receive a mutual release of all tie or 
gagement with each other. 

Pardon me, Madam, cried he, this is a condition 
to which I never assented, I come not to release, 
but to claim "her ! I am hers, and hers wholly I I 

i)rotest it in the face of the world ! The time, there- 
ore, is now past for the sacrifice which you demand, 
since scarce are you more my mother^ than 1 con>» 
sider her as my wife. 

Cecilia, amazed at this dauntless declaration, now 
almost lost her fear in her surprise j while Mrs. Del- 
vile, with an air calm, thoug displeased, answered, ' 
This is not a point to be at present discussed, and I 
had hoped you knew better what was due to yoiur 
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auditors. I only consented to this interview iw 6 
mark of your respect for Mm Beverley, to wkotti^iii 

propriety it belongs to break ofF this unfortunate 
connexion. 

Cecilia, who at this call could no longer be silent, 
now gathered fortitude to say. Whatever tie or oIk 
ligation may be supposed to depend upon me,«I have 

already reliu^ui^ied i and I am now ready to de- 
clare — 

That you wholly give me up? interrupted Delvile; 
is that what you would say > — Ob, how }ns^ I 

offended you ? how have I merited a displeasure 
that can draw upon me such a sentence ? — Answer, 
speak to n>e, Cecilia, what is it I have done ? 

Nothing, Sir, said Cecilia, aolifounded at this 
language m the presence of his mother ; you have 
done nothing, but yet — 

Yet what?— have you conceived to mean aversion? 
has any dreadful and horrible antipathy succeeded 
to your esteem?— tell, tefl me witnout di^uisoi do 
you hate, do you abhor me? 

Cecilia sighed, and turned away her head : and 
Mrs. Delvile indignantly exclaimed. What madness 
and absurdity ! I sbarca know you under the in* 
fluence of such irrational violence. Why will you 
interrapt Miss Beveriey in the only speech you 
ought to bear from her ? Why, at once, oppress 
her, and irritate me, b^ words of more passion than 
reason? Qo on, charming girl, finish w&t so wisely, 
BO judiciously you were beginning, and then you 
shall be released from this turbulent p^secution. 

No, Madam, she must not go cried Delvile, if 
she does not utterly abhdr me, I wffl not ^tifer her to 
go on ^Pardon, pardon me, Cecilia, but your too 
exquisite delicacy is betraying n ot only my happiness, 
but your.Qwn, Once more, therefore, I conjure 
joix to hear me, imdntheni* if^ ddiberately and tin* 
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biasded) yon renmince me, I will neveir more distress 

you by resisting your decree. 

Cecilia, a[)ashed and clmiiging colour, was silent, 
and he proceeded* 

All that has passed between lis, the vows I have 
o&red you of faith, cunstancy, and affection, the 
consent 1 obtained frojii you to be legally mine, the 
bond of settlement 1 have liad drawn up, and the 
high honour you conferred upon me in suffering me • 
to lead you to the altar, — all these particulars are ' 
already known to so many, that the least reflection 
must convince you they will soon be concealed from 
none ; tell me, then, if your own fame pleads not 
for me, and if the scruples which lead you to refuse* 
by taking another direction, will not, with much 
more propriety, urge, nay enjoin, you to accept me? 
— You hesitate at least, — O Miss Beverley ! 1 see in 
that hesitation 

Nothing, nothing ! cried she hastily, and check- 
ing her rising irresolution; there is nothing for 
you to see, but tliat every way I now turn 1 have 
rendered myself miserable ! 

Mortimer, said Mrs. Deivile, seized with terror 
as she penetrated iilto the mental yielding of Cecilia, 
you have now spoken to Miss Beverley ; and un- 
willing as I am to obtrude upon her our difference of 
sentiment, it is necessary, since she has heard you^ 
that^ I, also, should claim her attention. 

First let her speak I cried Deivile, who in her 
apparent wavering built new hopes; first let her 
answer what she has already deigned to listen to. 

No, first let her hearl cried Mm, Deivile, for so 
only can she judge what answer will reflect upon 
her fnost honour. 

Then solemnly turning to Cecilia, she continued : 
You see here, Miss Beverley, a young man who 
passionately adores you, and who forgets in his 
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adoration, friends, family, and connexions^ the 

opinions in which he has been educated, the honour 
of his house, his own former views, and all his pri- 
mitive sense of duty, both public and private! — A 
passion built on such a dedication of principle 
renders him unworthy your acceptance ; and not 
more ignoble for him would be a union which 
would blot his name from the injured stock whence 
he sprung, than indelicate for yoU| who upon Badk 
terms ought to despise him. 

Heavens, Madam^ exclaimed Delvile^ what a 
speech ! 

O never, cried Cecilia, rising, may Ihearauch an- 
other! Indeed, Madam, thereis nooccasion to probe 
me so deeply, for I would hot now enter into your 
£|mily, for all that the whole world could offer me ! 

At length, then. Madam, cried Delvile, turning 
reproachfully to Us mother, are you satisfied? is 
your purpose now answered? and is the dagger you 
have transfixed in my heart sunk deep enough to 
appease you ? 

O could I draw it out, cried Mrs* Delvile, and 
leave upon it no stain of i^ominy, with what joy 
should my own bosom receive it, to heal the wound 
I have most compulsatorily inflicted! — Were this 
excellent young creature portionless, I would not 
hesitate in giving my consent ; every claim of in- 
terest would be overbalanced by her virtues, and I 
would not grieve to see you poor, where so con- 
scious you were happy ; but hereto concede, would 
annihilate every hope with which hitherto I have 
looked up to my son. 

Let us now, then. Madam, said Cecilia, break 
up this conference. I have spoken, I have heardf 
the decree is past, and therefore, — 

You are indeed an angel ! cried Mrs. Delvile^ 
rismg and embracing her s and never can Ireproadi 
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my son with what has d, when I consider for 
what object the sacrifice was planned. You can- 
not be unhappy, you have purcliased peace by the 
exercise of virtue, and the close of every day will 
bring to you a reward, in the sweets of a self-ap. 
proving mind. — But we will part, since you thmk 
it right; I do wrong to occasion any delay 

we will not part! cried Deivile with in- 
creasing rehemence ; if you force me, Madam, from 
her, you will drive me to distraction ! What is there 
in this world that can offer me a recompense ? And 
what can pride even to the proudest aiiord as an 
eqmvalent ? Her perfections you acknowledge, her 
greatness of mind is like your own ; she has gene- 
rously given me her heart. Oh sacred and tasci- * 

nating charge! Shall I, after ^uch a deposit, con- 
sent to an eternal separation ? Repeal, repeid your 
sentence, my Cecilia ! let us live to ourselves and 
our consciences, and leave the vain prejudices of 
the world to those who can be paid by them i'or the 
loss of all besides ! 

Is this conflict, then, said Mrs. Deivile to last 
for e^er? Oh end it, Mortimer! finish it, and make 
me happy 1 she is just, and will forgive you : she is 
noble-minded, and will honour you. Ply, then, ^t 
this critical moment, for in flight only is your 
safety ; and then will your father see the son of his 
hopes, and then shall the fond blej^sings of your 
' idolizing mother soothe all your affliction, and 
soften all your regret ! 

* Ob, Madam! cried Deivile, for mercy, for hu* 
manity', forbear this cruel supplication ! 

Nay, more than supplication, you have my com» 
mands ; commands you have never yet disputed, 
' and misery, ten-fold misery, will follow their dis- 
obedience. Hear me, Mortimer, for I speak pro« 
phetically; I know your heart, I know it to be 

£2 
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formed for rectitude and duty, or destined by their 

neglect to repentance and horror, 

Delvile, struck by tliese words, turned suddenly 
from them both/and in gloomy despondence walked 
to the other end of the room. Mrs. Delvile per- 
ceived the moment of her power, and determine to 
pursue the blow: taking, therefore, the hand of 
Cecilia, while her eyes sparkled with the animation 
of reviving: hope. See, she cried, pointing to her 
son, see if I am deceived ! can he bear even the 
suggestion of future contrition? Think you when 
it falls upon him, he will sup{)ort it better? No ; he 
will sink under it. And you, pure as you are of 
mind, and steadfast in principle, what wonld your 
chance be of happiness witn^tt man who, never 
errinptill he knew you, could never look at you 
without regret, be his fondness what it might ? 

Oh, Madam, cried the greatly shocked Cecilia, 
let him, then, see me no more ! — take, take, him 
all to yourself! forgive, console him! I will not 
have the misery of involving him in repentance, nor 
of iucurriLg the reproaches of the mother he so 
much reverences ! 

Exalted creature! cried Mrs. Delvile ; tenderness 
such as this would confer honour upon a monarch. 
Then, calling out exultingly to her son, See, she 
added, how greatly a woman can act, when stimu- 
lated by generosity and a just sense of duty i Follow 
then, at least, the example you ought to have led, 
and deserve my esteem and love, or be content to 
forgo them. ' 

And can I only deserve them, said Delvile, in a 
tone of the deepest anguish, by a compliance to 
which not merely my happiness, but my reason 
niqst be sacrificed ? What honour do I injure that is 
not tactitious ? What evil threatens our union, that 

is not imaginaiy ? In the general commerce of th^ 
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world it may be right to yield to its prejudices^ but 
in matters df serious importance, it is weakness tq 
be shackled by scruples so frivolous, and it is cow« 

ai'dly to be governed by the customs we condemn. 
Religion and the laws of our country should then 
alone be consulted^ and where those are neither 
opposed nor infringed^ we should hold ourselves 
superior to all other considerations. 

Mistaken notions! said Mrs. Delvile ; and how 
hmg you flatter yourself t^m independent bappi« 
would endure ? How long could you live coq« 
tented by mere self-gratification, in defiance of the 
censure of mankind, the renunciation of your family, 
and the curses of your father ? 

The curses of my father ? repeated he, starting 
and shuddering, O no, he could never be so bar- 
barous! 

He could, said she, steadily, nor do I douht but 
he would. . If now, however, you are affected by the 
prospect of his disclaiming you, think but what you 
wiiTfeel when, first forbid to appear before either of 
us, and think of your remorse for involving Miss 
Beverley in such disgrace ! 

O speak not such words 1 cried he, .with agonizing 
earnestness; to disgrace her, — to be banished by 
you, — present not, I conjure you, such iiceaes to 
my imagination \ 

Yet would they be unavoidable, continued she ; , 
nor have I said to you all ; blinded as you now are 
by passion, your nobler feelings are only obscured, 
not extirpated; think, then, how th;;y will all rise 
in revenge of your insulted dignity, when your name 
beqomes a stranger to your ears, and you are first 
saluted by one so meanly adopted 1 

Hold, hold, Madam, interrupted he, ^this is more 
than I can bear 1 

s S 
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Heavens ! still continued bhc, dlbixgarding his 
entreaty, what in the universe can pay you for tliat 
first moment of indignity? Think of it well ere 
you proceed, and anticipate your sensations, lest 
the shock should wholly overcome 'you. How will 
the blood of your wronged ancestors rise into your 
guilty cheeks, and bow will your heart throb with • 
secret shame and reproach, when wished joy upon • 
your marriage by the name of Mr. Beverley I 

Delvile, stung to the soul, attenipted not any an- 
swer, but walked about the room in the utmost dis- 
order of mind. Cecilia would have retired, but 
feared irritating him to some extravagance ; and 
Mrs. Delvile, looking after him, added, For myself, 
I would still see, for I should pity your wife, — but 
NEVKii would I behold my son when sunk into an 
object of compassion ! 

It shall not be I cried he, in a transport of rage ; 
cease, cease to distract me! — be content, Madam,— 
you have conquered ! 

Then you are my son ! cried she, rapturously em- 
bracing him; now 1 know again my Mortimer! | 
now I see the fair promise of his upright youth, and 
the flattering completion of my maternal expect- I 
ations ! 

Cecilia, findingall thus concluded, desired nothing 
so much as to congratulate them on their reconcilta-^ 

tion ; but having only said, Let mc too, — her voice 
failed her, she stopped short, and hoping she had 
been unheard, would have glided out of the room. 

But Oelvile, penetrated and tortured, yet de- 
lighted at this sensibility, broke from his mother, 
and seizing her hand, exclaiiued, Oh, Miss Bever- 
ley, \f you are not happy — 

1 am ! I am ! cried slie, with quickness; let roQ 
pass,— and think no more of me. 
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That voice, — those looks, — cried he, still holding 
her, they speak not serenity ! — Oh, if I have injured 
your peace, — if that heart, which, pure as angels, 
deserves to be sacred from sorrow^ through my 
means, or for my sake, suffers any diminution of 
tranquillity — 

None, none! interrupted she witli precipitation* 

I know well, cried he, your greatness of soul ; 
and if this dreadful sacrifice gives lasting torture 
only to myself,— if of your returning happiness I 
couid be assured, — I would struggle to bear it. 
' You may be assured of it, cried she, with reviving 
dignity, 1 have no right to expect escaping all ca* 
lamity, but while I share the common lot, I will 
submit to it without repining. 

Heaven then bless, and hovering angels watch 
you ! cried he, and letting go her band, he ran 
hastily out of the room. 

Oh, virtue, how bright is thy trinmph ! ex- 
claimed !Mrs, Delvile, flying up to Cecilia, and fold- 
ing her in her arms ; Noble, incomparable }'Oung 
creature ! I knew not that so much worth was com- 
patible with human frailty ! 

But the heroism of Cecilia, in losing its object, 
lost its force ; she sighed, she could not speak; tears 
gushed into her eyes, and Icissin^ Mrs. Delvile s 
hand with a look that showed her mability to con- 
verse with her, she hastened, though scarce able to 
support herself, away, with intention to shut herself 
up in her own apartment; and Mrs* Delvile, who 
perceived that her utmost fortitude was exhausted, 
opposed not her going, and wisely forbore to increase 
her emotion, by following her even with her bless- 
ings. 

But when she came into the hail, she started, and 
could proceed no further; for there she beheld Del- 

viJe, who in too great agoa^ to be seen, had ^toppc^d 
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to recover some composure before he quitted the 
house. 

At the first sound of an opening door, he was 
hastily escaping; but perceiving Cecilia, and dis« 
ceming her situation, he more hastily turned back^ 

raying, Is it possible ! — To mc were you coming? 

She shook her head, and made a motion with her 
hilnd to say no, and would then have gone on. 

You are weeping, cried he, you are pale 1 Ob^ 
Miss Beverley ! is this your happiness? 

I am very well, cried she, not knowing what she 
answered ; I am quite well ; pray go ; I am very— » 
her words died away inarticulated. 

Oh, what a voice is that ! exclaimed he ; Jit pierces 

my very soul : 

Mrs. Delvile now came to the parlour door, and 
looked aghast at the situation in which she savr. 
them. Cecilia again moved on, and reached the 
stairs, but tottered, and was obliged to cling to the 
banisters. 

O suffer me to support you, cried he ; you are not 
able to stand ; whither is it you would go ? 

Any where, — don't know, answered she, in fal-* 

tering accents ; but if you would leave me, I should 
be well. 

And, turning from him, she walked again towards. . 
the parlour, finding, by h^r shaking firame, the im« 
possibility of getting unaided up the stairs. 

Give me your hand, my love, said Mrs. Delvile, 
cruelly alarmed by this return ; and the moment 
they re-entered the parlour, she said impatiently to 
her son, Mortimer, why are you not gone ? 

He heard her not, however ; his whole attention 
was upon Cecilia, who, sinking into a chair, hid heo 
face against Mrs. Delvile: but, reviving in a few 
moments, and blushing at the weakness she had 
betrayed; she raised her head; and; with aa assumed 
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serenity, said, lam better, much^better; I was rather 
sick ; but it is over ; and now, if you wi\l excuse me, 

1 will go to my room. • 

She then arose; but her knees trembled, and her 
head was giddy, and again seating herself, she forced 
a faint smile, and said, Perhaps I had better keep 
quiet. 

Can I bear this ? cried Delvile ; no, it shakes all 

my resolution! loveliest and most beloved Ce« 

cilia ! forgive my rash declaration, which I here re* 
tract and forswear, and which no false pri^e, nor 
worthless vanity shall again surprise from me!— 
raise, then, your eyes— • 

Hot-headed young man ! interrupted Mrs. Del" 
vile, with an air of haughty displeasure, if you can- 
not be rational, at least be silent. Miss neverley, 
we will both leave him. 

Shame, and her own earnestness, now restored 
some strength to Cecilia, who read with tefror in 
the looks of Mrs. Delvile the passions with which 
i>he was agitated, and instantly obeyed her by ris- 
ing ; but her son, who inherited a portion of her 
own spirit, rushed between them both and the door, 
and exclaimed, Stay, Madam, stay ! I cannot let you 
go : I see your intention, I see your dreadful pur# 
pose; you will work upon the feelings of Miss Be» 
verley, you will extort from her a pronuse to see 
me no more ! 

Oppose notmy passing! cried Mrs. Delvile, whose 
voice, face, and manner, spoke the increasing dis- 
turbance of her soul ; I have hut too long talked to 
you in vain ; 1 must now take some better method 
for the security of the honour of my family. 

This moment appeared to Delvde decisive ; and 
casting oft' in desperation all timidity and restraint, 
he suddenly sprang forward, and snatching the hand 
pf Cecilia from his mother, he exclaimed^ I oannoti 
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I will not give her up!— nor now, Madam, nor 
ever ! — I protest it most solemnly ; I affirm it by my 
best hopes 1 1 swear it by ail that I hold sacred 1 

Grief and horror next to phrensy at a disappoint- 
ment thus exexpected, and thus peremptory, rase 
in the face of Mrs. Delvile, who, striking her hand 
upon her foreheadi cried) My brain is on fire ! and 
pushed out of the room. 

Cecilia had now no difficulty to disengage herself 
from Delvile, who, shocked at the exclamation ^ and 
confounded by the sudden departure of his mother^ 
hastened eagerly to pursue her : she had only flown 
into the next parlour ; but^ upon following ne^ thi-* 
ther, what was his dread and lys alarm, when he 
saw her extended upon the floor, her face, hands, 
and neck all covered with blood ! Great Heaven ! 
he exclaimed, prostrating himself by her side, what 
is it you have done? — where are you wounded?— 
what direful curse have you denounced against your 
son? 

Not able to speak, she angrily shook her head, 

and indignantly made a motion with her hand, and 
commanded him from her sight. 

Cecilia, who had followed, though half dead with 
terror, had yet the presence of mind to ring the belL 
A servant came immediately : and Delvile, starting 
lip from his mother, ordered him to fetch the first 
surgeon or physician he could find. 

The alarm now brought the rest of the servants 
mto the room, and Mrs. Delvile suffered herself to 
be raised from the ground, and seated in a chair ; 
she was still silent, but showed a disgust to any as- 
sistance from^her son, that made him deliver her 
tnt4i the hands of the servants, while, in speechless 
agony, he only looked on and watched her. 

Neither did Cecilia, though forgetting her own 
sorrow^ and no longer sensiblis of personal weakness* 
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venture to approach: uncertttn what had happened, 
she yet considered herself as the ultimate cause of 
this dreadful scene, and feared to risk the effect of 
the smallest additional emotion. 

The servant returned with a surgeon in a few 
mmixtes: Cecilia, unable to wait and hear what he 
would say, glided hastily out of the room ; and Del- 
vile, in still greater agitation, followed her quick 
into the next parlour ; but having eagerly advanced 
to speak to her, he turned precipitately about> and 
hurrying into the hall, walked in hasty steps up 
and down it, without courage to inquire what was 
passing. 

At length the surgeon came out : Del vile flew to 
him, and stopped nun, but could ask no question* 

His countenance, however, rendered words unne- 
cessary; the surgeon understood him, and said. The 
lady will do very well ; she has burst a blood-vessel, 
but I think it will be of no ^consequence. She must 
be kept quiet and easy, and upon no account suffered 
to talk, or to use any exertion. 

Delvile now let hun go, and flew himself into a 
comer to return thanks to Heaven that the ev3^ 
however great, was less than he had at first appre^ 
hended. He then went into the parlour to Cecilia, 
eagerly calling out. Heaven be praisedi my mother 
has not voluntarily cursed mel 

O^now then, cried Cecilia, once more make hgr 
bless you 1 the violence of her agitation has already 
almost destroyed her, «nd her frame is too weak for 
this struggle of contending passions ; go to 
then, and calm the tumult of her spirits, by ae^pdh 
escing wholly in her will, and being to her 9g9ift 
the son she thinks she has lost I 

Alas ! said he, in a tone of the deepest dejection. 
I have been prepariag myself for that purpose^ ana 
watted but your cofmrnadM to finally determine me. 
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Let uft both go to her iostantly^ said CeciUa ; the 
least delay may be fatal. 

She now led the way, and approaching Mrs. Del* 
Tile, who, taiiit and w eak, \\ as seated upon an arm- 
chair, and resting her head upon the shoulder of a 
iBaid->servant, said. Leant dearest Madam^ upon me, 
and speak not, but hear us ! 

She then took the place of tlie maid, and desired 
Jier and the other servants to go out of the room. 
Delviie advancedi but his mother's eyei recovering, 
at his sight, its wonted fire, darted upon him a 
glance of such displeasure, that, shuddering with 
the apprehension of intiaming again those passions 
which threatened her destruction, he liastily sunk 
.on pne knee, and abruptly exclaimed, Look at me 
with less abhorrencei for I come but to resign my- 
self to your will. 

Mine, also, cried Cecilia, that will ^hall be; you 
need not speak it, we know it, and here solemnly 
we promise that we will separate for ever. 

Revive, then, my mother, said Delviie ; rely upon 
our plighted honours, and thi^k only of your health, 
for your son will never more oftend you. 

Mrs. Delviie, much surprised, and strongly affect- 
ed, heldput her hand to him, with a look of mingled 
compassion and obligation, and dropping her head 
upon the bosom oF Cecilia, whom with her uther arm 
she pressed towards her, she burst into an agony of 
tears. 

Go, go, Sir! said Cecilim cruelly alarmed, you 
have said all that is necessary : leave Mrs. Delviie 
now, and she will be more composed. 

Delviie instantly obeyed :^ and then his mother, 
whose mouth still continued to fill with blood, 
though it gushed not from her with the violence it 
had begun, was prevailed upon by the prayers of 

Cecilia to consent to be conveyed into her room ; 
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and, as lier immediate removal to another house 

might be dangerous, she couiplied also, thoiigli very 
reluctantly, with her urgent entreaties, that she 
would take entire possession ot it till the next day. 

This point gained, Cecilia left her, to communi- 
cate what had passed to Mrs. Charlton, but was told 
by one of the servants, that Mr, Del vile begged iirst 
to speak with her in the next room. 

She hesitated for a moment whether to grant this 
request ; but recollecting it was right to acquaint 
him with his mother s intention of staying all night, 
she went to him. 

How indulgent you are ! cried l\e, in a melancholy 
voice, as-she opened the door; I am now going post 
to Dr. Lyster, whom I shall entreat to come hither 
instantly; but 1 am fearful of again disturbing my 
mother, and must therefore rely upon you to ac- 
quaint her what is become of me. 

Most certainly ; I have begged her to remain here 
to-night, and I hope 1 shall prevail with her to con- 
tinue with me till Dr. Lyster's arrival ; after which 
she will, doubtless, be guided either in staying longer, 
or removing elsewhere, by his advice. 

You are all goodness, said he, with a deep sigh ; 
and how I shall support — but 1 mean not to return 
hither, at least not to this house, — unless, indeed. 
Dr. Lyster*s account should be alarming. I leave 
my mother, therefore, to your kindness, and only 
hope, only entreat, that your own health, — your owa 
peace of mind — neither by attendance upon hert— . 
by anxiety,— ^by pity for her son-— 

He stopped, and seemed ga^^ping for breath:; Ce- 
rilia turned from him to hide her emotion, and he 
proceeded with a rapidity.of speech tluit sliowcd h.is 
terror of continuing with hei* any longer,, and his 
straggle with himself to be gone : The promise 
you have made in both our names to my mother, 

VOL. XLil. 7 
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I shall hold myself bound to obserre. I see, in^ 
deed, that her reason or h^ life Would fall the 

sacrifice of further opposition; of myself, there- 
forcy it is no longer time to think. T take of you 
na leave—- 1 cannot ! j^et I would &ia tell you th^ 
high reverence— but it is better to say nothing^ 

Much better, cried Cecilia, with a forced and fidnt 
smile ; lose not, thereforCi an instant^ but hasten ta 
this good Dn Lyster. 
' I will, answered he, going to the door ; but there^ 
stopping and turning round, One thing I should yet, 
he added, wish to say ; I have been impetuous, vio- 
lent, unreasonable, — with shame and with regret I 
recollect how impetuous, and how unreasonable: I 
bave persecuted^ where I ought in silcaoice to have 
submitted ; I have reproached, where I ought in 
candour to have approved; and in the vehemence 
with wliich 1 have pursued you, I have censured that 
very dignity of conduct which has been the basis of 
my admiration, my estemi, my devotion ! but never 
can I forget, and never without fresh wonder re^^ 
member, the sweetness with which you have borne 
with me, even when most I offended you# For this 
impatirace, this violence, this inconsistency, I nov 
most sincerely beg your pardon ; and if, before I go, 
ypu could so far condescend as to pronounce my 
ibi^ivenessi with a lighter hearty I think^ I should 
^uit you. 

Do not talk of forgiveness, said Cecilia, you ham 
never offended me; I alv\ ays knew — always was sure 
—always imputed — she stopped, unable to proceed 

Deeply penetrated by the apparent distress^ he 
with difficulty restrained himself from falling at her 
feet • bat after a moment's pause and recollection, 
he said, I understand the generous indulgence you 
iiave shown me, an indulgence I shall ever revere, 
and ever grieve to have abused* 1 ask you not to 
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remember me ; far, far happier do I wish you than 
such a remembrance could make ^ou ; but I will 
pain the humanity of your disposition no longer. 
You will tell my mother— but no matter— Heaven 
preserve you, my angelic Cecilia ! — Miss Beverle y I 
mean — Heaven guide, protect, and bless you ! And 
should I see you no more» should this be the last sad 
moment^-— — 

He paused ; but presently recovering himself, add« ' 
^d, May I hear, at least, of your tranquillity, for that 
alone can have any chance to quiet or repress the 
anguish I feel here ! 

He then abruptly retreated, and ran out of the 
house. ' 

Cecilia for a while remained almost stupified with 
sorrow ; she forgot Mrs. Delvile» she forgot Mrs* 
Charlton, she forgot her own design of apologizing 
to one, or assisting the other; she continued in the 
posture in which he had left her, quite without mo- 
tion, and almost without sensibility. 



CHAPTER HI. 

A MESSAGE. 

From this lethargy of sadness Cecilia v/as soon, how- 
ever, awakened by the return of the surgeon, who 
had brought with him a physician to consult upon 
Mrs. Delvile's situation. Terror for the mother once 
more drove the son from her thoughts, and she 
waited with the most apprehensive impatience to 
hear the result of the consultation. The physician 

v2 
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declined giving any positive opinion, but, hftvin^ 

written a prescription, only repeated the in j unction 
of the surgeon, that she should be kept extremely 
quiet, and on no account be suffered to talk^ 

Cecilia, though shocked and frightened at the oc- 
casion, was yet by no means sorry at an order which 
thus precluded all conversation ; unfitted for it by 
her own misery, she was glad to be relieved from 
all necessity of imposing upon herself the irksome 
task of finding subjects for discourse to which she 
• 'was wholly indifferent, while obliged with sedulity 
to avoid those by which alone her mind was oc- 
cupied. 

The worthy Mrs. Charlton heard the events of the 

morning with the utmost concern, but charged her 
grand-daughters to assist her young friend in doing 
the honours of her house to Mrs. Delvile, while she 
ordered another apartment to be prepared for Ce* 
dlia, to whom she administered all the consolation 
her friendly zeal could suggest. 

Cecilia, however unhappy, had too just a way of 
thinking to indulge in selhsh grief, where occasion 
called her to action for the benefit of others: scarce a 
moment, therefore, now did she allow to sorrow and 
herself, but assiduously bestowed the whole of her 
time upon her two sick friends, dividing her atten*- 
tion according to their own desire or conveniencet 
without consulting or regarding any choice of her 
own. Choice, indeed, she had none ; she loved Mrs. 
Charlton, she revered Mrs. Delvile ; the warmest 
wish with which her heart glowed, was the recovery 
of both, but too deep was her affliction to receive 
pleasure from either. 

Two days passed thus, during which the con- 
stancy of her attendance, which at another time 
would have fatigued her, proved the only reUef she 
was capable of receiving. Mrs. Delvile was evi« 
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Aently afiected by her vigilant tenderness^ bat 
wemed equally desirous with herself to make use of 
the prohibition to speech as an excuse for uninteri^ 

rupted silence. She inquired not even after her son, 
though the eagerness of her look towards the door^ 
whenever it was opened^ showed either a hope, or 
anapprehensiony that he might enter. Cecilia wished 
to tell her whither he was gone, but dreaded trust- 
ing her voice with his name ; and their silence, after 
a while, seemed so much by mutual consent, that 
she had soon as little courage as she had inclination 
to bredc it. 

The arrival of Dr. Lyster gave her much satis- 
faction, for upon him rested her hopes of Mrs. Del- 
vile's re-establishment. He sent for her down stairs, 
to'inquire whether he was expected ; and hearing 
that he was not, desired her to announce him, as the 
amallest emotion might do mischief. 

She returned up stairs, and after a short prepara- 
tion said. Your favourite Dr. Lyster^ Madam, is 
come» and I shall be much the happier for having 
you under his care. 

Dr. Lyster ! cried she ; who sent for him ? 

I believe— I fancy — Mr. Delvile fetched him« 

My son— ^is here, then ? 

No ; he went, the moment he left you, for Dr. 
Lyster, and Dr. Lyster is come by himseUl 
Does he write to you ? 

Ko, indeed 1 he writes not, he comes not ; dearest . 
Madam, be satisfied, he will do neither to me ever 
more. 

Exemplary young man ! cried she, in a voice hard- 
ly audible ; how great is his loss ! Unhappy Morti« 
mer! ill«fated, and ill-rewarded. 

She sighed, and said no more ; but this short con- 
versation, the only one which liad passed between 
ihem since h^r illness, agitated her so much that 
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Dr, Lyster, who now came up stairs, found her in a 
state of trembling and weakness that both alarmed 
and surprised him. GecUia, glad of an opportanitv 
%o be gone^ left the room, and sent, by Dr. Lyster s 
desire, for the pliysician and ^^urgeon who had al- 
ready attended. 

After they had been some time with their patient^ 
they retired to a consultation, and when it was 'over. 
Dr. Lyi?tcr waited upon Cecilia in the parlour, and 
assured her he had no apprehension of danger for 
Mrs. Del vile ; though, for another week, he added, 
I would have her continue vour patient, as she is 
not yet fit to be removed. But pray mind that she 
IS kept quiet ; let nobody go near her, not even her 
own son. By the way, he is waiting for me at the 
inn, so I*U just speak again to his mother, and be 
gone. 

Cecilia was well pleased by this accidental infor- 
mation, to learn both thfe anxiety of Delvile for his 
mother, and the steadiness of his forbearance for 
himself. When Dr. Lyster came down stairs again, 
i shall stay, he said, till to-morrow; but I hope she 
will be able, in another week, to get to Bristol. In 
the mean time I shall leave her, I see, with an ex^ 
cellent nurse. But, my good young lady, in yoUP 
care of her, don*t neglect yourself ; I am not quite 
pleased with your looks, though it is but an old- 
fashioned speech to tell you so. What imve you beeu 
doing to yourself? 

• Nothing, said she, a little embarrassed ; — but had 
you not better have some tea ? 

Why, yes, I think I had : but what shall I do with 
my young man ? 

Cecilia understaod the hint, but coloured, and 
made no answer.^ 

He is waiting for me, he continued, at the inn ; 

however, 1 never yet knew the young man I would 
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prefer to .ft young womaD, so if you will give ue 
some tea here, I shall certainly jilt him. 

Cecilia instanUy rang the bell, and ordered tea- 
Well DOW, said he, remeuiber the sin of thisbreacli 
of appointment lies wholly at your door. I shall 
tell him you laid violent hands on me ; and if that 
is not enough to excuse nie, I shall desire he will 
try whether he could be more of a stoic with you 
himself. 

I think I must unorder the tea» said she with what 
gdiety she could assume, if I am to be responsible 

for any mischief from your drinking it. 

No, no, you sha'n't be off now ; but, pray, would 
it be quite out of rule for you to send and ask him 
to come to us i 

Why I believe — I think — said she, stammerings 
it's very likely he may be engaged. 

Well, well, I don't mean to propose any violent 
incongrui^* You must excuse my blundering ; I 
understand but little of the etiqtiette of young ladies; 
'tis a science too intricate to be learned without 
xnore study than we plodding men of business can 
well spare time for. However, when 1 have done 
witing prescriptions, I will set about reading them, 
provided you will be my instructress. 

Cecilia, though ashamed of a charge in which 
prudery and afiectation were implied, was compelled 
to submit to it, as either to send for Delviloy or ex- 
plain her objections, was equally impossible. The 
Miss Cbarltons, therefore, joined them, and they 
went to tea. 

Just as they had done, a note was delivered to 
Dr. Lyster; See here, cried he, when he had read 
it, what a fine thing it is to be a young man ! Why 
now, Mr, Mortimer understands as much of 
all this etiqudte as you ladies do y ourselyes ; for 
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he only writes a note even to ask how hig mother 
does. 

He then pat it into Cecilia's hand« 



TO DR. LYSTER* 

Teli. me, my dear Sir» how you have found my 
mother ? I am uneasy at your long stay^ and en* 
ffaged with ray friend Biddulph, or I diould have 
followed you in person. 

So you see, continued the doctor,*! need not do 

penance for engaging myself to yoz^, when this young 
gentleQiaa can find such good entertainment for 
himself. 

Cecilia, who well knew the honourable motive of 

Delvile's engagement, with difficulty forbore speak- 
ing in his vindication. Dr. Lyster immediately be- 
gan an answer, but, before he finished it, called out^ 
Now as I am told you are a very good young wo« 
main, I think you can do no less than assist me to 
punish this gay spark, for playing the macaroru, 
when he ought to visit his sick mother. 

Cecilia, much hurt for Delvile, and much con« 
fused for herself, looked abashed, but knew not what 
to answer. 

My scheme, continued the doctor, is to tell him, 
that as he has found one engagement for tea, he 
may find another for supper; but that as to me, I am 
better disposed of, for you insist upon keeping me 
to yourself. Come, what says eiiqtcette? m^y I treat 
myself with .this puill 

Certainly, said Cecilia, endeavouring to look 
pleased, if you will &vour us with your cpmpanyj 
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Mis6 Charltons and myself will think the imffing 
should rather be ours than yours. 

That then, said the doctor, will not answer niy 

Surpose, tor I mean the puii' to be mv own, or hovr 
o I punish him ? So, suppose I tell him I shall not 
only sup with three young ladies, but be invited to 
a tete-a-tete with one of them into the bargain? 

The young ladies only laughed, and the doctor 
finished his note, and sent it away ; and then, turn* 
gftily to Cecilia, Come, said he, why don't you 
give me tliis invitation ? surely you don't meau to 
make me guilty of perjury? 

Cecilia, but little disposed for pleasantry, would 
gladly now have dropped the subject ; but br. Lys« 
ter, turning to the Miss Charltons, said, Young la^ 
dies, I call you both to witness if this is not very 
bad usage : this young woman has connived at my 
writing a downright falsehood, and all the time took 
me in to believe it was a truth. The only way I can 
think of to care her of such frolics, is for both of you 
to leave us together, and so make her keep her word 
whether she will or no* 

The Miss Charltons took the hint, and went 
away ; while Cecilia, who had not at all suspected 
he meant seriously to speak with her, remained ex- 
tremely perplexed to think what be had to say. 

Mrs. Delvile, cried he, continuing the same air 
of easy good humour, though I allowed her not to 
speak to me above twenty words, took up near ten 
of them to tell me that vou had behaved to her like 
igi angel. Why so she ought, cried I ; what else 
was she sent for here to look so like one ? I charged 
her, therefore, to take all that as a thing of course : 
and to prove that I really think what 1 say, I am 
now going to make a trial of you, that, if you are 
any thing less, will induce you to order some of your 
men to &ve into the street* The truth is, I havi) 
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had a Htde commission giiren me^ whicb> in th^ first 

place, I know not how to introduce; and which, in 
the secondi as far as I can judgej iqppears to be ab« 
aolute^i^ superfluous* 

Cecilia now felt uneasy and alarmed, and begged 
him to explain himself. lie then dropped the levity 
with which he had begun the discourse, and after a 
grave, yet gentle preparatioD, expressive of his un- 
willingness to distress her, and his firm persuasiod 
of her uncommon worthiness, he acquainted bet 
that he was no stranger to her situation with respect 
to the Delvile family. 

Good Godl cried she, pushing and mnch amazed; 
and who-* 

I knew It, said he, from the moment I attended 
Mr. Mortimer in his illness at Delvile t-astle. He 
could not conceal from me that the seat of his dis- 
order was bis mind ; and I could not know that»with* 
out readily conjecturing tlie cause, when I saw who 
was his father's guest, and when I knew what was 
his father's character. He found he was betrayed 
to me, and upon my advising a journey, he unaer«» 
stood me properly. His openness to counsel, and 
the manly firmness with which he behav ed in quit- 
ting you, made me hope the danger was blown over. 
But last week, when I was at the Castle, where I 
have for some time attended Mr. Delvile, who has 
had a severe fit of the gout, I found him in an agi* 
tation of spirits that made me apprehend it would 
be thrown into his stomach. I desired Mrs. Delvile 
to use her influence to calm him ; but she was her- 
self in still greater emotion, and acquainting me she 
was obliged to leave him, desired 1 would spend 
with him every moment in nyy power. I have there- 
ibre almost lived at the Castle during her absence ; 
and, in the course of our many conversations, be 
has acknowledged to me the uneasiness under which 
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he laboured, fronrAe intelligence concerning hia 

son, which he had just received. 

Cecih'a wished here to inquire ho*vo received, and 
from whom, but had not the courage^ and ttierefore 
lie proceeded, 

1 was still with the father when Mr* Mortimer 
arrived pojst at my house to fetch me hither. I was 
sent for home ; he informed me of his errand with- 
out disguise,for he knew I was well acquainted with 
the original secret whence all the evil arose. I told 
him my distress in what manner to leave his fatlier ; 
and he was extremely shocked himself when ac- 
<|uainted with his situation. We agreed that it would 
be vain to conceal from him the indisposition of Mrs* 
Delvile, vrfiich the delay of her return, and a thou* 
sand other accidents, might in some unfortunate way 
make known to him. He commissioned me^ there- 
fi>re9 to break it to him, that he might consent to 
my journey, and at the same time to quiet bis own 
xnmd, by assuring him all he had apprehended was 
wholly at an end. 

' He stopped^ and looked to see how Cecilia bore 
these words. 

It is all at an end, Sir, said she with firmness ; 
but I have not yet heard your commission ; what> 
ajnd from whom is that ? 

J am tbinroughly satisfied it is unnecessary, he 
answered ; since the young man can but submit^ 
and you can but give him up. 

But still, if there is a message, it is fit I should, 
hear it;. 

If yott choose it, so it is. I told Mr. Delvile 

whither I was coming, and I repeated to him his 
son's assurances. He was relieved, but not satisfied; 
he would not see him, and gave me for him a pro- 
hibition of extreme severity,-^— and toyw be bade 

XQ6 say- 
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From kiffif then, is my message? cried CecUiai 
half frightened) and much disappointed* 

Yes, said he, understanding her immediately; 
for the son, atter giving me his first account, had 
the wisdom and forbearance not once to mention 
you. 

I am very glad, said she, with a mixture of ad- 
tniranon and regret> to hear it. But what^ Sir, said 
Mr, Delvile? 

He bid me tell you that either he or t/ou must see 
his son never more. 

It was indeed unnecessary, cried she, colouring 
with resentment, to send me such a message. I 
meant not to see him again, he meant not to desire 
k. I return him, however, no answer, and I will 
make liim no promise ; to Mrs. Delvile alone I hold 
myself bound ; to him, send what messages he may, 
I shall always hold myself free* But believe me. 
Dr. Lyster, if with his name, his son had inherited 
his character, his desire of our separation would be 
feeble and trifling, compared with my own! 

I am sorry, my good young ladyt said he, to have 
given you this disturbance; yet I admire your spirit^ 
and doubt not but it will enable you to forget any 
little disappointment you may have suffered. And 
what, after all, have you to regret? Mortimer Del- 
vile is, indeed, a young man that any woman might 
wish to attach ; but every woman cannot have him| 
and you, of all women, have least reason to- repine 
in missinff him, for scarcely is there another man 
you may not choose or reject at your pleasure. 

Little as was the consolation Cecilia could draw 
from this speech, she was sensible it became not her 
situation to make complaints, and therefore, to end 
the conversation^ she proposed calling in the iVliss 
Charltons. , . . 

No, no^ said he ; I must step up again to Mrs. 
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Deltile» and then be gone* To-morrow morning I 
shall but call to see how she is, and leave some di- 
rectionsy and set off. Mr. Mortimer Del vile accom- 
panies me back : but he means to return hither in 
a week, in order to travel with his mother to Bristol. 
' Meantime, I purpose to bring about a reconcilia* 
tion between him and his father, whose prejudices 
are more intractable than any man s I ever met 
with. 

It will be strangemdeed, said Cecilia, should a 

reconciliation now be difficult. 

True ; but it is long since he was young himself, 
and the softer affections he never was acquainted 
with, and only regards them in his son as deroga- 
tory to his whole race* However, if there were not 
some few such men, there would hardly be a family 
in the Icingdom that could count a great-grand- 
father. I am not, I must own, of his humour my* 
sdf, but I think it rather peculiarly stranger, than 
peculiarly worse than most other people's ; and how, 
ibr example, was that of i/our uncle a wliit the 
better ? He was just as fond o( his name, as if, like 
Mr* Delvile, he could trace it from the time of the 
Saxons. 

Cecilia strongly felt the truth of this observation, 
but not choosing to discuss it, made not any answer; 
and Dr. Lyster, after a few good-natured apologies^ 
both for his friends the Delviles and hiinself, went 
up stairs. 

Wh^t continual disturbance, cried she, when lefl 
alone, keeps me thus for ever from rest 1 no sooner 
is one wound dosed, but another is opened; mor- 
tification constantly succeeds distress, and vrhen my 
heart is spared n^y pride is attacked, that not a mo- 
ment of tranquillity may ever be allowed me i Had 
the lowest of women won the affections of Mr. Del- 
Tile, coold his fiither with less delicacy or less de- 
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cency have acquainted her with his inflexible disap* 
probatien ? To send with so little ceremony a mes- 

sage so contemptuous and so peremptory! — but 
perhaps it is better, for had he, too^ like Mrs. Del* 
vilcy joined kindness with rejecUoDf I might still 
more keenly have felt the penretaeness of my d»* 
tiny. 



CHAPTER IV^ 

A PARTING. 

Thv next morning Dr« Lystor called early, and hav* 
ing visited Mrs. Delvile, and again met the two gen- 
tlemen of the faculty in whose care she was to re- 
main, he took his leaye* But not without contrir* 
ing first to speak a few words to Cecilia in privatiSf 
in which he charged her to be careful of her healthi 
and re-animate her spirits. Don't suppose, said he, 
that because I am a friend of the Delvile family, I 
am either blind to your merits, or to their foibles ; 
far from it; but llien why should they interfere 
with one another? Let them keep their prejudices, 
which, though different, are not worse than their 
neighbours', anddo you retain your excellences, and 
draw from them the happiness which they ought to 
give you. People reason and refine themselves into 
a thousand miseries, by choosing to settle that they 
can only be contented one way ; whereas there are 
fifty ways, if they would but look about them^ that 
would cominonly do as well. 

I beli^vei indeed; you axe right; mmQi^d Ceciliai 
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and 1 thank von for the admonition ; I will dd what 
I can towaras studying your scheme of philosophy^ 
and it is always one step to amendment^ to be con«- 
Tinced that we want it* 

You are a sensible and charming girl, said Dr, 
Lyster, and Mr. Delv ile, should he find a daughter- 
in-law descended in a right line from Egbert, first 
king of all England, won't be so well off as if he 
had satisfied himself with you* However, the old 
gentleman has a fair right, after all, to be pleased 
his own way; and let us blame him how we will, we 
shall find, upon sifting, it is for no other reason but 
because bis humour happens to clash with our own* 

That, indeed, said Cecilia, smiling, is a truth in« 
controvertible; and a truth to wliich, for the fu- 
ture^ I will endeavour to give more weight. But 
will you permit me now to ask one question ?— Can 
you tell me from whom, how, or when the intelli« 
gence which has caused all this disturbance 

She hesitated, but, ^comprehending her readily, 
be answered, How they got at it I never heard, for 
I never thought it worth while to inquire, as it is 
so generally known, that nobody 1 meet witli seems 
^norant of it. 

This was another, and a cruel shock to Cecilia, 
and Dr. Lyster, perceiving it, again attempted to 
comfort hen That the affair is somewhat spread, 
said he, is not now to be helped, and therefore httle 
worth thinking of; every body will agree that the 
choice of both does honour to both, and nobody 
need be ashamed to be successor to either, when« 
ever the course of things leads Mr, Mortinjer and 
yourself to make another election. He wisely in- 
tends to go abroad, and will not return till he is his 
own man agaim And as to you, my good young 
lady, what, after a short time given to vexation, 
need interrupt your happiness ? You have the whole 
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world before you, with youth, fortune, talents, 

beauty, and independence; driv^e, therefore, from 
your head this unlucky affair, and remember there 
can hardly be a family in the kingdom) thi8.oiie ex« 
cepted) that will not rejoice in a connexion with 
you. 

He then good humouredly shook bands with her, 
and went into his chaise. 

Cecilia, though not alow in remarking the ease 
and philosophy with which every one can argue 
upon the calamities, and moralize upon the miscon- 
duct of others, had still the candour and good sense 
to see that there was reason in what be urged, and 
to resolve upon making the best use in her power 
of the hints for consolation she might draw from bi^ 
discourse. 

During the following week, she devoted herself 
almost wholly to Mrs, Delvile, sharing with the 
maid, whom she had brought with her from the 
Castle, the fatigue of nursing her, and leaving to the 
Miss Charltons the chief care of their grandmother. 
For Mrs. Delvile appeared every hour more sensible 
of her attention, anii more desirous of her presence ; 
and though neither of them spoke, each was endear* 
ed to the other by the tender otiices of friendship 
which were paid and received. 

Whtep this week was expired, Dr. Lyster was pre- 
vailed upon to return again to Bury, in order to 
travel himself with Mrs. Delvile to Bristol. Well, 
criedhe, taking Ceciliaby the first opportunity aside, 
how are you ? Have yon studied my scheme of phif 
losophy, as you promised me? 

O yes, said she, and made, 1 flatter myself, no 
little proficiency. 

You are a good girl, cried he, a very extraordi^ 
ji^ary pir), I apt sure you are ; and upon my honour, 
I pity poor Mortimer with all ray soul ! But he is a 
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noble young feUoir> and behBires with a courage and 
spirit that does ine good to behold. To have ob^ 

tained you he would have moved heaven and earth $ 
but finding you out of his reach^ he submits to his 
&te like a man, 

Cedlia's eyes glistened at this speech : Yes, said 
she, he long since said/tis suspense, 'tis hope, that 
make the misery of Hfe, — for there the passions have 
ali power, and reason has none. But whenevihi 
are irremediable* and we have neither resources to^ 
plan, nor castle-building to delude us, we find time 
tor the cultivation of philosophy, and flatter our- 
selves perhapsi thai we have found inclination* 

Why you nave considered this matter very deeply^ 
said he; but I must not have you give way to 
these serious reflections. Thought, after all, has a 
cruel spite against happiness ; 1 would have you, 
therefore, keep as much as you conveniently can 
out of its company. Run about and divert yoursetf;; 
*tis all you have for it. The true art of happiness 
in this most whimsical world, seems nothing more 
nor less than this — let those who have leisure find 
employment, and those who have business find lei* 
fiure. 

He then told her that Mr. Delvile senior was 
much better, and no longer confined to his room : 
and that he had the pleasure of seeing an entire re^ 
conciliation take place between him and his son^ of ^ 
whom he was more fond and more proud than any 
. other father in the universe, ' ' 

• Think of him, however, my dear young lady, he 
continued, no more, for the matter ! see is despe^ 
l^ate : you must pardon my being a fittle oflBcious^ 
when 1 confess to you I could not help proposing to 
the old gentleman an expedient of my own; for as 
I <M)uld not drive you out of my head, I employed 
my self 'thinking whet might be done by- way of 
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accommodation. Now my scheme was really a verj^ 
good one» only when people are prejudiced, lUl jrea- 
soning is thrown away upon them. I proposed smking 

both your names, since they are so at variance with 
one another^ and so adopting a third, by means of 
a ciile. But Mr. Delvile angrily declared, that though 
8ueh a scheme might do very well for the needy 
Lord Ei'Dulf, a peer of twenty years, his own noble 
ancestors should never, by his consent, forfeit a 
name which so many centuries had rendered ho* 
aourable. His son Mortimer, he added, must in-* 
evitably inherit the title of his grandfather, his 
uncle being old and unmarried; but yet he w^ould 
rather see him a beggar, than lose liis dearest hope 
that Delvile, Lord DdviUj would descend, both 
name and title, from generation to generation^ -un- 

sullied and uninterrupted. 

I am sorry, indeed, said Cecilia, that such a pro- 
posal was iQade, and I earnestly entreat that none 
of any sort may be repeated. 

Well, well, said he, I would not for the world do 
any mischief; but who would not have supposed 
such a proposal would have done good ? 

Mr. Mortimer, he then added, is to meet us at 
* ■ ' , for he would not, he said, come again to 
this place, upon such terms as he was here last 
week, for the whole worth of the king's dominions. 

The carriage was now ready, and •Mrs. Delvile 
was prepared to depart. Cecilia approached to take 
leave of her, but Dr. Lyster following said, No 
talking ! no thanking ! no compliments of any sort ! 
I shall carry off my patient without permitting one 
civil speech, and for all the rudeness I make her 
guilty of, I am wiUing to be responsible* 

Cecilia would then have retreated; but Mrs. Del- 
vile, holding out both her hands, said. To every 
thing else, Dr» Lyster^ X am content to submit; 
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but were I to die while uttering the words^ I caouot 
leavejthis inestimable creature without first saying 
how much I love her, how I honour, and how I 

thank her ! without entreating her to be careful of 
her health, and conjuring her to complete the great* 
ness of her conduct, by not su&ring her spirits to 
sink from the exertion of her virtue* And now^ 
jny love, God bless you ! 

She then embraced her, and went on ; Cecilia, at 
a motion of Dr. Lyster's, forbearing to follow her. 

And thus, cried she, when they were gone, thus 
ends all my connexion with this family ! which it 
seems as if I was only to have known for the pur- 
pose of afibrdiog a new proof of the insufficiency of 
situation to constitute happiness. Who looks not 
upon mine as the perfection of human felicity « 
And so, perhaps, it is; for it may be, that feh'city and 
humanity are never permitted to come nearer. 

And thus, in philosophic sadness, by reasoning 
upon the universality of misery, she restrained, at 
least, all violence of sorrow, though her spirits were 
dejected, and her heart was heavy. 

But the next day brought with it some comfort 
that a little lightened her sadness ; Mrs. Charlton, 
almost wholly recovered, was able to go down stairs, 
and Cecilia had at least the satisfaction of seeing 
a happy conclusion to an illness of which, with the 
utmost concern and regret, she considered herself 
as the cause. She attended her with the most un* 
remitting assiduity, and being really very thankful, 
endeavoured to appear happy, and flattered herself 
-that, by continual ehbrt, the appearance in a short 
time would become reality. 

Mrs. Charlton retired early, and Cecilia accom- 

Eanied her up stairs: and while she was with 
er, was informed that Mr. Monckton was in the 
parlour* 

The v^riousy afflicting and uncommon scenes in 
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which she had been engaged since she last saw hiaif 
bad almost whplljr driven bimfrom her rememhrancey 
or when at any time he recuiTed to it, it was only 
to attribute the discontinuance of his visits to the 
offence she had given him, in refusing to follow his 
advice by relinquishing her London expedition. 

Full, therefore, of the, mortifying transactaons' 
which had passed since their parting, and fearful 
of his inquiries into disgraces he had nearly fore- 
told, she heard him announced with chagrin^ and 
waited upon him in the most painful confusion. 

Far diirerent were the feelings of Mr. Monckton ; 
he read in her countenance the dejection of disap- 
pointment, which impressed upon his heart the vi« 
Tacity of hope : her evident shame was to him se- 
cret triumph, her ilKconcealed sorrow revived all 
his expectations. 

She hastily began a conversation by mentioning 
her debt to him, and apologizing for not paying it 
the moment she was of age. He knew but too 
how her time had been occupied, and assured hfSt 
the delay was wholly immaterial. 

He then led to an inquiry into the present situa« 
tipn of her affairs ; but unable to endure a disquisl* 
tion which could only be productive of censure and 
mortification, she hastily stopped it, exclaiming, 
Ask me not, I entreat you^ Sir, any detail of what 
is passed,-—— the event has brought me sufferings 
that may well make blame dispensed with *I ae* 
knowledge all your wisdom, 1 am sensible of my 
own error ; but the affair is wholly dropped, and the 
unhappy conne^^ion I was forming is broken off far 
ever! ' 

Little now was Mr. Monckton's effort in repress-* 
ing his further curiosity, and he started otiier sub- 
jects, with readiness, gaiety, and address. He men- 
tioned Mrs. Charlton, for whom he had not tl^ 
maUeBt nsgard ; be talked to her of Mrs. Hwrel^ 
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n^iose very existencdi was indifferent to him ; and 
lie spoke of their common acquaintance in the 

country, for not one of whom he would have grieved, 
if assured of meeting no more. His powers of con* 
versation were enlivened by his hopes ; and his ex- 
hilarated spirits made all subjects seem happy to 
him* A weight was removed from his mind which 
had nearly borne down even his remotest hopes; 
the abject of his eager pursuit seemed still within 
his reach, and the rival into whose power he had so 
lately almost beheld her delivered, was totally re- 
nounced, and no longer to be dreaded. A revolu- - 
tion such as this, raised expectations more sanguine 
than ever ; and in quitting the house, he exultingly 
considered himself rdeased from every obstacle to 
his views — till, just as he arrived home, he recol- 
lected his wife i 



CHAPTER V, 

A TALE* 

A WEEK passed, during which Cecilia, however sady 
spent her time as usual with the fisunily, denying to 
herself all voluntary indulgence of grief, and for- 
bearing to seek consolation from sohtude, or rehef 
from tears. She never named Delvile, she begged 
Mrs. 4^1iarlton never to mention him ; she called to 
her aid the account she had received from Dr.Lyster 
of his firmness, and endeavoured, by an emulous 
ambition, to fortify her mind from the weakness of 
'depression and regret. 
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This treek, ft week of struggle with all her fee^ 

ings, was just elapsed, when she received by ths 
po&t the followiog letter froui Mrs. Delviie* 

TO MISS B£V£Rt£V» 
■ 

Bristol^ Oct. 91. 

Mir sweet young friend will not, I hope^ be sorry 
to hear of my safe arrival at this place : to me every 
account of her health and welfare will ever be the 
intelligence I shall most covet to receive ; yet I 
mean not to ask for it iu return ; to chance 1 will 
trust for informationi and I only write now to say 
I shall write no more. 

Too much for thanks is what I owe to you, and 
what I think of you is beyond all power of expres* 
8ion« Do not, then, wish me ill, ill as I have seem- 
ed to merit of you, for my own heart is almost 
broken by the tyranny I have been compelled to 
practise upon yours. 

And now let me bid a long adieu to you, my ad- 
mumble Cecilia ; you shall not be tormented with a 
useless correspondence, which can only awaken 
painful recollections, or give rise to yet more pain- 
ful anxieties, fervently will I pray for the resto- 
ration of your happiness, to which nothing can so 
greatly contribute as that wise, that uniform com- 
mand, so feminine, yet so dignified, you maintaiq 
over your passions ; Avhich often I have adnnired, 
though never so teelingly as at this conscious mo- 
ment ! when my own health is the sacrifice of emo- 
tions most fatally unrestrained. 

Send to me no answer, even if you have the 
sweetness to wish it ; every new proof of the gene- 
rosity of your nature is to me but a new wound. 
Forget us, therefore^ wholly ,-^alas 1 you have only 
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knowiv VLB for smrow I'^-^forget ue, dear and inva* 

luable Cecilia ! though ever, as you have nobly de- 
served, must jou be fondly and gratefully reoiem* 
bered by 

The attempted philosophy, and laboured resig- 
nation of CecLlia^ this letter destroy ed : the struggle 
was over, the apathy was 9t an eod, and she burst 
into an agony of tears, which, finding-the vent they 
had long sought, now flowed unchecked down her 
cheeks, sad monitors of the weakness of reason op- 
posed to the anguish of sorrow ! 

A letter at once so caressing, yet so absolute, for* 

ced its way to her lieart, in spite of the fortitude she 
had flattered herself was its guard. In giving up 
Delviie she was satisfied of the propriety of seeing 
him no more, and convinced that even to talk tit 
him would be folly and imprudence ; but to be told 
that for the future they must remain strangers to 
the existence of each other— ^-there seemed in this 
H hardship, a rigour, that was insupportable. 

Oh, what, cried she, is human nature I in its best 
state how imperfect ! that a woman such as this, so 
noble in character, so elevated in sentiment, with 
faeroism to sacrifice to her sense of duty the bappi- 
€1688 of a son, whom with joy she would die to serve^ 
can herself be thus governed by prejudice, thus en#» 
alaved, thus subdued by opinion ! Yet never, even 
4vhen miserable, unjust or irrational ; her grief wai 
unmixed with anger, and her tears streamed not 
from resentment, but affliction* Ihe iftuation of 
Mrs. Delviie, however different, she considered to 
be as wretched as her own. She read, therefore, 
with sadness, but not bilttern^s/ her fiirewell, anf^^ 
ieeeiv^ed not with disdain, but with gratitude, her 
sympathy* Yet, though her indign^tioi^kwas not 
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irritated, her suiFerings were doubled » by a fareweft 

so kind, yet so despotic ; a sympathy so afFectionalei 
yet so hopeless. 

In this first indulgence of grief which she bad 
granted to her disappointment, she was soon iiiter« 
rupted by a sammons down stairs to a gentleman. 

Unfit and unwilling to be seen, she begged that 
he might leave his oame> and appoint a time for 
calling again. 

Her maid brought for answer, that he believed 
his name was unknown to her, and desired to see 
her now, unless she was employed in some matter 
of moment. 

She then put up her letter, and went into the 
parlour; and there, to her infinite amazement, be- 
held Mr. Albany, 

How little. Sir, she cried, did I expect this plea- 
sure ! 

This pleasure, repeated he, do you call it?<— what 

strange abuse of words ! what causeless trifling with 
honesty ! Is language of no purpose but to wound 
the ear with untruths ? Is the gift of - speech only 
granted us to pervert the use of understanding ? I 
can give you no pleasure, I have no power to give 
it any one ; you can give none to me — the whole 
world could not invest you with the means ! 

Well^ Sir^ said Cecilia, who had httle spirit to 
defend herself, I will not vindicate the expression; 
but of this I will unfeignedly assure you, I am at 
least as glad to see you just now, as 1 should be to 
i|ee any body. * ' 

Your eyes, cried be, are red, your voice is inar- 
ticulate ; — young, rich, and attractive, the world 
at your feet; that world yet untried, and its false- 
liood unknown, — how have you thus found mean& to 
anticipate misery ? which way have you uncovered 
the caMron of human woes ? Fatal and early anti* 
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cipati^n ! that cover once removed, can never be 
replaced ; those wopSy those boiling woes» will pour 
out upon you continually, and only when your Heart 
ceases to beat, will their ebulUtion cease to torture 
you! 

AlaSf cried Cec^^a, shuddering, how cruel, yet 
bow true 1 

Why went you, cried he, to the caldron! it 

came not to you. Misery seeks not man, but man 
misery. He walks out in the sun, but stops not for 
a cloud; confident, he pursues his way, till the 
Storm, which, gathering, he might have avoided, 
bursts over his devoted head. Scared and amazed, 
he repents his temerity ; he calls, but it is then too 
late ! he runs, but it is thunder which follows him ! 
Such is the presumptionof man, such at once is the 
arrogance and shallowness of his nature ! And thou, 
simple and blind ! hast thou, too, followed whither 
fancy has led thee, unheeding that thy career was 
too vehement for tranquillity, nor missing that 
lovely companion of youth's early innocence, till, 
adventurous and unthinking, thou has( lost her foi 
ever ! 

In the present weak state of Cecilia's spirits, this 
attack was too much for her ; and the tears she^had 
just, and with difficulty restrained, again forced 
their way down her cheeks, as she answered, It is 
but too true, — I have lost her for ever ! 
• Poor thing, said he, while the rigour of his coun- 
tenance was softened into the gentlest commisera* 
tion, so young! — looking, too, so innocent! — 'tis 
hard ! — And is nothing left thee ? no small remain- 
ing hope, to cheat, humanely cheat, thy yet nol 
wholly extinguished credulity ? 

Cecilia wept without answering. 

Let me not, said he, waste ray compassion upon 
nothing ; compassion is with me no effusion of aC- 
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fectation ; tell ine» then, if thou desenrest il, or if 
thy misfortunes are imaginary, and thy grief is fiie- 
titious ? 

Factitious ! repeated she, good Heaven ! 

Answer me, then, these questions, in which I 
shall comprise the only calamities for which sorrow 
has no control^ or none from human motives. Tell 
me, theoi have you lost by death the firiend of your 
bosom i 

No. 

Is your fortune dissipated by extravagancey and 

your power of relieving the distressed at an end ? i 

No ; the power and the will are, I hope, equally 
undiminished. 

O, then, unhappy girl ! have you been guilty €f 
some vice, and hangs retfiorse thus heavy on your 
conscience ? 

No, no ; thank Heaven, to that misery, at least, 
I am a stranger 1 

His countenance now again resumed its severity, 
and, in the sternest manner, Whence, then, he said, 
these tears ? and what i& this caprice you dignify 
with the name of sorrow 1«— strange wantonness A 
indolence and luxury ! perverse repining of un- 
grateful plenitude !— Oh, hadst thou known what / 
have suffered ! 

Could I lessen what you have sufiered,^ said Ce- 
cilia, I should sincerely rejoice ; but heavy indeed 
must be your 'idliction, if mine in its companson 
deserves to be styled caprice ! ' 
' Caprice ! repeated he, 'tis joy ! *tis ecstasy com- 
pared with mine !— Thou hast not in licentiousness 
wasted thy inheritance! thou hast not by remorse 
barred each avenue to enjoyment; nor yet has the 
cold grave seized the beloved of thy soul ! 

Neither, said Cecilia, I hope, are the evils you 
have yourself sustainedao iHiBroW ? 
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Yes, I have borne them all \^have borne ? I bear 
them still ; I shall bear them wliile 1 breathe! I may 
rue them, perhaps, yet longer* 

Good God! cried Cecilia, shrinking, what a WQrId 
is this ! how full of woe and wickedness ! 

Yet thou, too, canst cdniphun, cried he, though 
happy in life's only blessingt innocence ! thou, too^ 
canst munniir» though a stranger to death s onlV 
terror, Sin ! O yet, if thy sorrow is unpolluted with 
guilt, be regardless of all else, and rejoice in thy 
destiny ! 

But who, cried she, deeply sighing, shall teach 
toe such a lesson of joy, when all within rises to 

oppose it ? 

I, cried he, will teach it thee, for I will tell thee 
my own sad story. Then wilt thou find how much 
happier is thy lot, then wilt thou raise thy head ia 
thankful triumph. 

O, no! triumph comes not so lightly! — ^yet if 
you will venture to' trust me with some account of 
yourself, I shall be glad to hear it, and much obU« 
ged by fite communication. 

I will, he answered, whatever I may suffer ; to 
awaken thee from this dream of fancied sorrow, I 
will, open all my wounds^ and thou shalt probe them 
witli nresh shame* 

No, indeed, cried Cecilia with quickness, I will 
not hear you, if the relation will be ^o painful. 

ypon me this humanity is lost, said he, since 
punishment and penitence alone can give me com* 
fort. I will tell thee, therefore, my crimes, that 
thou mayst know thy own felicity, lest, ignorant 
it means^ nothing hut innocence, thou sliouldst lose 
ity unconscious of ifi value. Listep then to me, 
and learn what misery is 1 Guilt is alone the basis 
of lasting unhappiness ; guilt is the basis of miue, 

and therefore I am a wretch for ever 1 
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Cecilia would have again declined hearing himi 
but he refused to be spared : and as her curiosity 

had long been excited to know something of his 
history, and the motives of his extraordinary cpn- 
ductj she was glad to have it satisfied} and gave him 
the utnoost attention, 

I will not speak to you of my family, said he, 
historical accuracy would little answer to either of 
us. 1 am a native of the West Indies, and I was 
early sent hither to be educated. While 1 was.yet 
at the university, I saw, I adored, and I pursued 
the fairest Hower that ever put forth its sweet buds, 
the softest heart that ever was broken b)^ ill usage! 
She was ppor and unpfotectedt the daughter of a 
villagLr; she was untaught and unpretending, the 
child of simplicity ! But fifteen summers had she 
blooniLd, and her heart was an easy conquest ; yet, 
once made mine, it resisted all allurement to infi* - 
delit}% My fellow*students attacked her ; she was 
assaulted by all the arts of seduction : flattery, bri« 
bery, supplication, all were euiployed, yet all fail- 
ed ; she was wholly my own ; and M'ith sincerity so 
attmctive, I determined to marry her in defiance 
of all worldly objections. 

The sudden death of my father called me hastily 
to Jamaica : I feared leaving this treasure ungum d- 
ed, yet in decency could neither marry nor take 
her directly ; 1 pledged my faith theretbre, to re* 
iurn to her, as soon as I had settled my afliura, and 
1 left to a bosom friend the inspection of her con* 
duct in my absence. 

To leave her was madness, — to trust in man was 
madness — (>, hateful race ! how has the world been 
abhorrent to me since that time ! I have loathed 
the light of the sun ! I have shrunk from the com- 
merce of my fellow-creatures! the voice of man i 
have detestedi his sight I have abominated t«--buty 
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ohi moie than aU should I be abomioated iny« 

self! ' ' 

When I came to tny fortune, intoxicated with 
audden pow^r, i foreot this fair blossom, I revelled 
in licendoumess and vice, and left it exposed and 
forlonu Riot succeeded riot, till a fever, incurred 
by my own intemperance, first gave me time to 
think. Then was she revenged, iot tlien first re- 
mbise was my portion : her image was brought 
back to mind with frantic fondness, and bitter** 
est contrition. The moment I recovered, I returned 
to England; I flew to claim her, — but she was lost! 
no one knew whither she was gone ; the wretch I 
bad trusted pretended to know least of all ; yet^ 
after a furious search, I-traced her to a cottage^ 
where he had concealed her himself! 

When she saw me, she screamed^ and would have 
flown ; I stopped her, and tdd her I came faithfully 
and honourably to make her my wife her own 
faith and honour, though sullied, were not extin- 
guished, for she instantly acknowledged the fatal 
tale of her undoing 1 

Did I recompense this ingenuousness ? this un» 
exampled, this beautiful sacrifice to intuitive in« 
tegrity ! Yes, with my curses ! — I loaded-lver with 
execrations, I reviled her in language the most op- 
probrious, I insulted her even for her confession 1 1 
invoked all evil upon her from the bottom of my * 
heart ! — She knelt at my feet, she implored n>y for- 
giveness and compassion, she wept with the bitter* 
nesa of despair, — and yet I spurned her from me t 
—Spurned ?— let me not hide my shame 1 I baf« 
barously struck her !— nor single was the bIo\^ ! 
—it was doubled, it was reiterated ! — Oh wretch, 
unyielding and unpitying ! — where shall hereaiiejr 
be clemenqr for thee I — So fiur a form l^o young 
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a culprit! so iniamously seduced! so humbly peni- 
tent! 

In this miserable condition, helpless and deplo- 
rable, mangled by these savage hands, and reviled i 
this inhuman tongue, I left her, in search of the ; 
villain who had destroyed her : but, cowardly as 
treacherous, he had absconded. Repenting my fury, 
1 hastened to her again ; the fierceness of my cruelty 
shamed me wKen igrew calmer, the softness of her : 
sorrow melted me upon recollection : I returned, 
therefore, to soothe ner, — but again she was gone! 
terrifie d with expectation of insult, she hid herself 
from my inquiries. I wandered in search of her i 
two long years to no purpose, regarclle^s of my ■ 
affairs, and of all things but that pursuit-*-— *At 
length, I thought I saw her — in London, alone, 
and walking in the streets at midnight 1 fear- 
fully followed her,— and followed her into a house 
pfinfamy! ' ' ' . . . , 

The wretches by whom she was surrounded were 

noisy and drinking, they heeded me little, — but bhe 
gavv and knew me at once! — She did not speak, ' 
nor did I, — but in two moments she fainted, and fell, ; 
—Yet did I not help her ; the people took their 
own measures to recover her, and when she was 
again able to stand, would have removed her to^ 
another a])aj tnient. 

I then went forward, and forcing them away from ■■ 
her with all the strength of desperation, 1 turned ' 
to the unhappy sinner, who to chance only seemed 
to leave what became of her, and cried, Tronl this 
scene of vice and horror let me yet rescue j'ou ! you 
look still unht for such society, trust yourself, there? 
fore» to me* I seized her hand, I drew, I almost 
dragged her away. She-trembled, she eoufd scarce 
totter, but neither coii^ented nor refused, neither: 
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shed a tenr, lot spoke a word, and her countenance 
])resented a picture . of afiright^ amazement, and 
borror. 

} took her to a house id the country, each of us 
silent the whole way. I gave her an apartment, 

and a female attenaant^ and ordered for her every 
convenience I could suggest. I staid myself in the 
same house^ but distracted n ith remorse for the 
guilt and ruin into which I bad terrified her, I 
could not bear her sight. 

In a few days her maid assured me the life she 
led must destroy her ; that she would taste nothing 
but bread and water, never spoke, and never slept.' 

Alarmed by this account, 1 flew into her apart- 
ment ; pride and resentment gave way to pity and 
fondness, and I besought her to take comfort. I 
spoke, however, to a statue, she replied not* nor 
secfmed to hear me. I then humbled myself to her 
as in the days of her innocence and first power, sup- 
plicating her notice, entreating even her commise- 
ration ! all was to no purpose ; she neither received 
nor repulsed me, and was alike inattentive to ex- 
hortation and to prayer. 

Whole hours did 1 spend at her feet, vowing never 
to arise till she spoke to me,— all, all, in vain ! she 
seemed deaf, mute, insensible; her face unmoved, 
a settled despair fixed in her eyes, — those eyes that 
* bever looked at me but with dove-like softness and 
compliance!— *She sat constantly in oiie chair, she 
never changed her dress, no persuasions could pre- 
vail with her to lie down, and at meals she just 
swallowed so much dry bread as might save hec 
from dying for want of food. ' 

Wh&t was the distraction of my soul, to find hec 
bent upon this course to her last hour; — quick 
came that hour, but never will it be forgotten 1 
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rapidly it was gone, but eternally it will ^ 
nembered 1 

When sBe felt herself expiring, she acknowledged 

she had made a vow, upoa entering the house> to 
live speechless and motionless^ as a penance for her 
offences ! 

I kept her loved corpse till my own senses failed 
me, — it was then only torn frmn me> — and I have 
lost all recollection of three years of my existence! 

Cecilia shuddered at this hint, yet was not 8ur« 

erised by it ; Mr.Gosport had acquaintedher he had 
een formerly confined $ and his flightinesSy wild* 
ness, florid language, and extraordinanr way of life, 
had long led her to suspect his reason had been im- 
paired. 

The scene to which my memory first leads me 
back, he contmued, is visiting her crave ; solemnly 
upon it I returned her vow, though not by one of 
equal severity. To her poor remains did I pledge 
myself, that the day should never pass in which 1 
Irould receive nounshmenty nor the night come in 
which I would take rest, till I had done, or zeal- 
ously attempted to do^ some service to a fellow- 
creature. 

for this purpose have I wandered from city to 
oity» from the town to the country, and firom the 
rich to the poor. I go into every house where I can 

fain admittance; I admonish all who will hear me; 
shame even those who will not. I seek the dis- 
tressed wherever they are hid| I follow the prospe* 
reus to beg a mite to serve them. I look for the 
dissipated in public, where, amidst their liceti* 
tiousness, I check them ; I pursue the unhappy in 
private, where I counsel and endeavour to assist 
them« My own power is small; my relations^ 
during my suflferingSji limiting me to an annuity ; 
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but there is no one 1 scruple to soUcili and by zeal . 
1 supply ability. 

O, life of hardship and penance ! laborious, toil- 
some, and restlesis ! but I have merited no better, 
and I will not repine at it ; I have vowed that I will 
endure it, and 1 will not be forsworn, 
' One indulgence alone from time to time I allow 
myself— *tis music ! which has power to delight me 
even to rapture ! it quiets all anxiety, it carries me 
out of myself ; 1 forget through it every calamity^ 
even the bitterest anguish. 

Now, then, that thou hast heard me^ tell me^ 

hast tJiou cause of sorrow? 

. Alas, cried Cecilia, this indeed is a picture of 
misery to make my lot seem all happiness. 

Art thou thus open to conviction? cried he^ 
mildly ; and dost thou not fly the voice of truth ? 
for truth and reproof are one. 

No, I would rather seek it; I feel myself wretched^ 
however inadequate may be the cause ; 1 wish to b^ 
more resigned, and if you can instruct me how, I 
shall thankfully attend to you« 

O yet uncorrupted creature ! cried he^ with joy 
will 1 be thy monitor,— joy long untasted ! Many 
have I wished to serve ; all, hitherto, have rejected 
my oflices ; too honest to flatter them, they had not 
the fortitude to listen to me; too low to advance 
them, they had not the virtue to bear with me. You 
alone have 1 yet found pure enough not to fear in- 

? section, and good enough to wish to be better* 
et words alone will not content me ; I must also 
have deeds. Nor will your purse, however readily 
opened, suffice ; you must give to me also your time 
and your thoughts : for money sent by otherSj to- 
others only wiU afford relief; to lighten your own 
cares* you must distribute it yourself. 

You shall find me^ said she; a docile P^pil^ and 
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most dad to beinstnicted how myexistenqe majr ba 
UBefuu 

Happy then, cried he, was the hour that brought 
ine to this county ; yet not in search of you did I 
comef but of the mutable and ill-fated Bel£ield« 
Erring, yet ingenious young man ; what a lesson to 
tile Tanity of talents, to the gaiety, the brilliancy 
of wit, is the sight of that green fallen plant ! not 
sapless by age, nor withered by disease,but destroy- 
ed by want of pruning, and bending, breaking by 
its own luxuriance ! 
And where, Sir, is he now? 
Labouring wilfully in the field, with those who 
labour compulsatorily ; — such are we all by nature, 
discQntented, perverse^ and changeable ; though all 
liave not courage to appear so, and few^ like Bel- 
field, are worth watching when they do. He told 
me he was happy ; I knew it could not be ; but his 
employment was inoffensive, and I left him with- 
out reproach. In this neighbourhood I heard of 
ou, and found vour name was couoled with praise, 
came to see ir you deserved it ; I have aeen, and 
am satisKed. 

You are not, then, very difficult, for I have yet 
done nothing. How are we tobegin these operations 
you propose ? You have awakened me by them to an 
expectation of pleasure, which nothing else, I be- 
lieve, could just now have given me. 

We will work, cried he,, together, till not a woe 
shall remain upon your mind. The blessings of the 
fatherless, the prayers of little children, shall heal 
all your wounds with balm of sweetest fragrance. 
When sad, they shall cheer, when complaining, 
they shall soothe you. We will go to their roofless 
houses, and see them repaired; |ve will exclude 
from their dwellings the inclemency of the weather ; 
we will clothe them from cold, we will ijascue them 
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■ 

fimn hunger* The cries of distress shall 1>e changed 
to notes of joy : your heart shall be enraptured i 

mine^ too, shall revive! — Oh, whither am I wander- 
ing ? I am painting an Elysium ! and while I idly 
apeak, some fainting object dies for want of succour I 
farewell : I will fly to the abodes of wretchedness, 
and come to you to-morrow to render them the 
abodes of happiness. 
He then went away- 

This singular visitwas for Cecilia most fortunately 
timed: it almost surj^rised her out of her peculiar * 
grief, by the view which it opened to her or general 
calamity ; wild, flighty, and imaginative as were his 
language and his counsels, their mcfrality was stri- 
king^ and their benevolence was aii'ecting. Taught 
by Um to compare her state with that of at least 
mlfber species, she began more candidly to weigh 
what was left with what was withdrawn, and found 
the balance in her favour. The plan he had pre- 
sented to her of good works was consonant to her 
dimeter and incunations : and the active charity 
in which he proposed to engage her, reanimated 
her fallen hopes, though to far different subjects 
from those which had depressed them. Any scheme 
Hfworldlyhappinesswould have sickened and dis- 
gusted her ; but her mind was just in the situation 
to be impressed with elevated piety, and to adopt 
any design in which virtue humoured melancholy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

» * 

A SHOCK. 



Cecilia passed the rest of the day in fanciful 'pro- 
jects of beneficence; she determined to wander with 
her romantic new ally whithersoever he would lead 

her, and to spare neither fortune, time, nor trouble, 
in seeking and relieving the distressed. Not all her 
attempted philosophy iiad calmed her mind like this 

Elan; in merely refusing Indulgence to grief, she 
ad only locked it up in her heart, where eternally 
struggling for vent she was almost overpowered by 
restraining it ! but now, her affliction had no longer 
her whole faculties to itself; the hope of doing goodi 
the pleasure of easing pain, tlie intention of devoting 
her time to the service of the unhappy, once more 
delighted her imagination, — that source of pro- 
missory en joy ra-nt, which, though often obstructedf 
is never, in youth, exhausted. 
• She would not give Mrs. Charlton the unnecessary 
plun of hearing the letter with which she had been 
so much affected, but she told her of the visit of 
Albany, and pleased her with the account of their 
scheme. 

At night, with less sadness than usual, she retired 
to rest. In her sleep she bestowed riches, and 
poured plenty upon the laud ; she humblied the 
oppressor, she exalted the oppressed ; slaves were 
raised to dignities, ciqptives restored to liberty; 
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hegguTB ssivr smiling abundancci and wretchednefls 
Was baaished the world* From a cload in which 

she was supported by angels, Cecilia beheld these 
wonders : and while enjoying the glorious illusion, 
she was awakened by her maid, with news that Mrs. 
Charlton was dying i 

She started up, and, undressed, was running to 
her apartment, — when the maid, calling to stop her, 
confessed she was already dead ! 

She had made her exit in the night, but the time 
' iras not exactly known ; her own maid» who slept in 
t^e room with her, going early to her bedside to 
inqture how she did, found her cold and motionless, 
and could only conclude that A paralytic stroke had 
taken her o£ 

, Happily and in good time had Cecilia been some- 
what recruited by one night of refreshing slumbers 
and flattering dreams, for the shock she now re- 
ceived promised her not soon another. 

She lost in Mrs. Charlton a friend, whom nearly 
from her in&ncy she had eolisidered as a mother, 
and by whom she had been cherished with tender- 
ness almost unequalled. She was not a woman of 
bright parts, or much cultivation ; but her heart 
4ras excellent, and her disposition tiras amiable. 
Cecilia had known her longer than her memory 
could look back, though the earliest circumstances 
she could trace were kindnesses received from her. 
Since she had entered into life, and found the diiH- 
Cttlty of the part she had to act, to this worthy old 
lady alone had she unbosomed ber secret cares. 
Though little assisted by her counsel, she was always 
certain of her sympathy ; and while her own supe- 
rior judgement directed her conduct, she had the 
relief of communicating her schemes, and weighing 
her perplexities, with a friend to whom^notbing 
that , concerned ber was indifferent; and whose 
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greatest wish and chief pleasure was the enjoyment 
af her conversation* 
If left to herself in the preset period of her life, 

Mrs,. Charlton had certainly not bueu the friend of 
her choice. The delicacy of hor mind, and the re- 
finement of her ideas, had now rendered her fastidi* I 
PUS) and sha would have looked out for elegances 
and .talents to which Mrs. Charlton had no pre- , 
tensions : but those who live in the country have 
little power of selection; confined to a small circle, 
they must be content with what it offers; and how* 
^er they may idolize extraordmary merit when 
they meet with it, they must not regard it as 
esseniial to friendship, for in th)3ir circumscribed 
rotation^ whatever may be their discontent^ they 
oan make but little change. 

Such had been the situation to which Mrs. Charl« 
ton and Mrs. Harrel owed the friendship of Cecilia. 
Greatly their superior in understanding and intelli- 
^encOf had the candidates for Ker favour been more 
nuraerouiy the election had not fallen upon either 
4Df them. But she became known' to both before 
discrimination made her difficult ; and when her en- \ 
lightened mind discerned their deficiencies, 'they 
had already an interest in her affections, which made 
her see tihem with lenity : ai\d though sometimes, 
perhapSi conscious she snould not have chosen them 
rrom many, she adhered to them with ^ncerity, and 
would have changed them for none. 

Mrs. Harrel, however, too weak for similar senti* 
iMiits, Corgot her when out of sight, and by the 
time they m^t again, was insensible to every thing ! 
but show and dissipation. Cecilia, shocked and 
suiprised, first grieved from disappointed affection^ 
ana then lost that affection in angry contempt. But 
her fondness for Mrs. Charlton had never known 
abatement, as the kindness wluch had excited it had 
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neyer known allay. She had loved her first from 
childish gratitade; but, thatlove, strengthened and 

confirmed by confidential intercourse, was now as 
fiincere and affectionate as if it had originated from 
sympathetic admiration. Her loss, therefore, was 
felt with the utmost severity, and neither seemg nor 
knowing any means of replacing it, she considered 
it as irreparable, and mourned it with bitterness. 

When the first surprise of this cruel stroke was 
somewhat lessened, she sent an express to Mr» 
Monckton with the news, and entreated to see turn 
inunediately. 

He came without delay, and she begged his coun- 
fid what step she ought herself to ^e in conse- 
quence of this event* Her own house was stiU 
unprepared for her ; she had of late neglected to 
hasten the workmen, and almost forgotten her in- 
tention of entering it. It was necessary, however, 
to change her abode immediately ; she was no longer 
in the house of Mrs. Charlton, but of her grand*^ 
daughters and co-heiresses, each of whom she dis- 
liked, and upon neither of whom she had any claim. 

Mr, Monckton then, with the quickness of a man 
who utters a thought at the very moment of its pro- 

i*ection, mention^ a scheme, upon which during 
lis whole ride He had been ruminating ; which wiS 
that she would instantly remove to his house, and 
remain there till settled to her satisfaction. 

Cecilia objected her little right of surprising Lady 
Margaret; but, without waiting to discuss it, lest 
new objections should arise, he quitted her, to fetch 
himself from her Ladyship an invitation he meant to 
insist upon her sending. ' 

Cecilia, though heartily disliking this plan, knew 
not at present what better to adopt, and thought 
any thing preferable to going again to Mrs. Harrel, 
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since that only could be done by feeding Ae amuety 

of Mr. Arnott: 

Mr. Monckton soon returned with a message of 
his own fabrication ; for his lady, though obh'^ed to 
receive whom he pleased, took care to guard iovio- 
late die independence of speedi, auUenly persever- 
ing in refusing to say any thing, or perversdy say- 
ing only what he least wished to hear. 

Cecilia then took a hasty leave of the Miss Charl- 
tonsi who, little aftected by what they had lost, and 
eager to examine what they had gained, parted from 
her gladly, and, with a heavy heart and weeping 
eyes, borrowed, for the last time, the carriage of 
her late worthy old friend^ and, for ever quitting 
her hospitable bousoi sorrowfully set out for tk^ 
Grove* 



CHAPTER VII, 

A COGITATlDlft 

Lady Margaret Monckton received Cecilia with a 

most gloomy coldness; she apologized for the 
liberty she had taken in making use of her Lady- 
ship's house, but, meeting no return of civility, 
she withdrew to the room which had be^n prepared 
for her, and resolved as much as possiUe to keep 
out of her sight. 

It now became necessary without further delay to 
settle her plaii of life, and fix iier place of residence. 
The forbidding looks of Lady Margaret made be? 
hasten her resolves^ which otherwise would fpr a 
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whale have givei^ way to grief for her recent mis- 
fortune* 

* She sent for the sorveyor who had the superin* 
tendance of her e0tate8| to inquire how soon her 

own bouse would be fft for her reception ; and 
beard there was yet work fornear two months. 
' This answer made her very uncomforlable. To 
continue two months under the roof with Lady 
jjkfargaret was a penance she could not enjoin ber^ 
cdf, nor was she at all sure Lady Margaret woidd 
submit to it any better; she determined, therefore, 
to release herself from the conscious burden of 
being an unwelcome visitor, by boarding with same 
creditable family at Bury; and devoting the two 
months in which she w as to be kept from her Iiouse^ 
to a general arrangement of her affairs^ and a final • 
settling with her guardians. 

For these purposes it would be necessary she 
should go to London : but with whom^ or in what 
manner, she could not decide. She desired, there- 
' foie, another conference with Mr. Monckton^ who 
met her in the parlour. 

She then communicated to htm her schemes; and 
begged his counsel in her perplexities. 

He was delighted at the application, and ex- 
tremely well pleased with her design of boarding at 
Bury) well knowing he could then watch and visit 
lier at his pleasure^ and have &r more comfort in 
her society than even in his own house, where all 
the vigilance with which he observed her was short 
of tliat with which he was himself observed by lady 
MttxgfxiceU He endeavoured, howeveri to dissuade 
from-going to town ; but her eagerness to pay 
the large sum she owed him, was now too great to 
be conquered. Of age, her fortune wholly in her 
power, and all attendsuace upon Mrs. Charlton at aa 
end> die had no longer any escuse for having a 
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debt in the world, and would mfkr no pefsuadon 

to make her begin her career in life, with a negli- 
gence in settling her accounts which she had so 
often censuced in others. To go to London, there^^ 
fore, she was fixed, and all that she desired was his 
advice concerning the journey. 
- He then told her, that in order to settle with her 
guardians^ she must write to them in form, to de* 
mand an account of the sums that had been ex* 
pended during her minority, and announce "her 
intention for the future to take the management of 
her fortune into her own hands* 

She immediately followed his directions, andcon« 
sented to remain at tbo Grove till their answers 
arrived. 

Being now, therefore, unavoidably fixed for some 
time at the house, she thought it proper and decent 
to attempt softening Lady Margaret in her favour. 
She exerted all hee powers to please and to obltse 
her; but the exertion was necessarily vain, qot only 
from the disposition, but the situation of her Ladyt- 
ship, since every effort made for this conciliatory 
purpose, rendered her doubly amiable in the eyes of 
her husbandi and consequently to herself mora 
odious than^ever. Her jealousy, already but too 
well founded, received every hour the poisonous 
nourishment of fresh conviction, which so much 
mured and exasperated a temper naturally harsh^ 
that her malignity and ill-humour grew daily more 
acrimonious. ' Nor would she have contented herself 
with displaying this irascibility by general morose* 
ness, had not the same suspicious watchfulness 
which discovered to her the passion of her husband, 
served equally to make manifest the indi&nence 
and innocence of Cecilia ; to reproach her, there« 
fore, she had not any pretence, though her know* 
kdge how much she had to drfliid her^ pa^^d xur^ 
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renit in her mind for sufficient reason to hate her. 
The angry and the violent use little discrimina* 
tion ;-^wbom tliey like, they inquire not if they 
approve; but whoever, no matter how unwitting- 
ly, stands in their way, they scruple not to ill use, 
and conclude they may laudably detest. 

Cecilia, though nmcli disgusted, gave not over 
her attempt, which she considered but as her due 
while cihe continued in her bouse. Her general 
character, also, for peevishness and haughty ill- 
breeding, skilfully, from time to time, displayed, 
and artfully repined at by Mr. Monckton, still kept 
ber from suspecting any peculiar animosity to bev^ 
fldf, and made her impute all that passed to the mere 
rancour of ill-humour. She confined herself, how<r 
ever, as much as possible, to her own apartment, 
where her sorrow for Mrs. Charlton almost hourly 
increased, by the comparison she was forced upon 
snaking of hev house with the Grove. 

That worthy old lady left her grand-daughters 
her CO' heiresses and sole executrixes. She bequeath- 
ed from them nothing considerable, though she left 
some donations for the poor, and several pf hec 
friends were vemembered by small legsicies. Among 
them Cecilia had her picture, and favourite trinkets, 
with a paragraph in her will, that as there was no 
one she so much loved, had ber fortune been lest 
splendid, she should have shared with her grand* 
daughters whatever she had to bestow. 

Cecilia was much affected by this last and solemn 
remembrance. She more than ever coveted to be 
alone, that she might grieve undisturbed; and she 
lamented without ceasing the faUgueanddie illnesi 
which, in so late a period, as it proved, of her life, 
she had herself been the means of occasioning to 

Mr* AtoRckton l^d too nittch pradcnee to inters 
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rupt this desire of solitude, whicli indeed cost him 
little pain, as he coasidered her least iu danger whea 
Aloni§* She received io about a week answers from 
both her guardians. Mn Delvile's letter was closely 
to the purpose, without a word but ( f business, and 
couched in the haughtiest terms. An he had never, 
he saidf acted, he had no accounts to send in ; but 
as he was goiug to town in a few days, he would see 
her for a moment in the presence of Mr. Briggs, 
that a joint release might be signed, to prevent any 
future application to him. 

Cecilia much lamented there was any necessity 
for her seeing him at all, and looked forward to the 
interview as the greatest mortitication she could 
suffer. 

Mr. Briggs, though still more concise, was far 
kinder in his language : but he advised her to defer 
her scheme of taking the money into her own honds^ 
assuring her she would be cheated, and had better 
leave it to him. 

When she communicated these epistles to Mr. 
Monckton, he failed not to read, with an emphasis^ 
by which his arrogant meaning was still more ar- 
rogantly enforced, the letter of Mr, Delvile aloud. 
Nor was lie sparing in comments that might rend'er 
it yet more otfensive. Cecilia neither concurred ia 
What he said, nor opposed it, but contented her« 
self, when he Iras silent; with producing the other ^ 
letter. • % 

' Mr. Monckton read not this with more favour. 
He openly attacked the character of Briggs^ as co« 
vetous, rapacious, and overreaching, andwarnedher 
by no means to abide by his counsel, without first 
taking the opinion of some disinterested person. 
He then stated the various arts which might be 
practised upon her inexperience, enumerated the 
dangers to which her ignorance ef business exposed 
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her, And annotated upon the cheats, double-deal* 
ings, and tricks ef stock*joblHng, to which he as* 
sured her Mr. Briggs owed all he was worth, till, 
perplexed and confounded, she declared herself at 
a loss how to proceed, and {earnestly regretted that 
she could not hdve his counsel upon the spot* 

This was his aim : to draw the wish from her, 
drew all suspicion of selfish views from himself: and 
he told her that he considered her present situation 
as aa critical, the future coofiision or regularity of 
her money transactions seeming to depend upon it, 
il|at he would endeavour to arrange his affiurs for 
meeting her in London. * 

Cecilia gave him. many thanks for the kind in* 
tention, and determined to be totally guided by him 
in the disposal and direction of her fortune, 

Meantime he had now another part to act; he 
saw that with Cecilia nothing more remained to be 
done, apd tl^at, harbouring not a doubt of bis mo- 
tives, she thought his design in her favour did her 
nothing but honour ; but h^ had too much know* 
ledge of the world to believe it would judge him in 
the same manner, and too much consciousness of 
duplicity to set its judgement at defiance. To parr 
ry, therefore, the conjectures which might follow 
his attending her, he had already prepared Lady. 
Margaret to w ish herself of the party : for, however 
disagreeable to him was her presence and her com-^ 
pany, he had no other means to be under the same 
roof with Cecilta. 

Miss Bennett the wretched tool of his various 
schemes, and the mean sycophant of his lady, had 
been employed by him to work upon her jealousy, 
by secretly informing her of his intention to go to 
town, at the same time that Cecilia went thither to. 
nieet her guardians* She pretended to have learned ' 
this intelligence by accident, and to communicate it 
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from respectfbl regard ; and advised her to go to 

London herself at the same time, that she might see 
into his designs, and be some check upon his pleasure. 

The increasing infirmities of Lady Margaret made 
this counsel by no means palatable : but Misa Ben* 
netf following the artful instructions which she re- 
ceived, put in her way so strong a motive, by assu- 
ring her how little her company was wished, that in 
the madness of her spite she determined upon the 
jouroej. And little heeding how she tormented 
herself while she had any view of tormenting Mr* 
Monckton, she was led on by her false confidant to 
invite Cecilia to her town house. 
' Mr, MoncktoUi in whom, by long practice, arti* 
fice was almost nature^ well knowing his wife's per« 
Vierseness, affected to look much disconcerted at the 
proposal; while Cecilia, by no means thinking it 
necessary to extend her compliance to such a pu- 
nishment, instantly made an apology^ and declined 
the invitation* 

Lady Margaret, little versed in civility, and un- 
used to the arts of persuasion, could not, even for a 
favourite project, prevail upon herself to use en- 
treaty, ana therefore, thinking her scheme defeated^ 
looked gloomily disappointed^ and said nothing 
ttiore. 

Mr. Monckton saw with delight how much this 
difficulty inflamed her, though the moment he could 
speak alone with Cecilia he made it his care to re- 
• move it. 

He represented to her, that, however privatelyshe 
might live, she was too young to be in London lodg- 
ings by herself, and gave a hint which she could not 
but understandi that in going or in staying with 
only servants, suspicions might soon be raised, that 
the plan and motive of her journey were different 
to those given out. 
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She knew that he meant to insinuate that it would 
be conjectured she designed to meet Delvile^ and 
though colouring, vexed and provoked at the aug- 

gestion, the idea was sufficient to frighteu her iuio 
his plan. 

In a few days, therefore, the matter was wholly 
arranged ; Mr. Monckton, by his skill and addressi 
leadmg every one whither he pleased, while, by the 
artful coolness of his manner, he appeared but to 
follow himself. He set out the day before, though 
'earnestly wishing to accompany them, but having 
as yet in no single instance gone to town in the 
same carriage with Lady Margaret, he dared trust 
neither the neighbourhood nor the servants with so 
dangerous a subject for their comments. 

Cecilia, compelled thus to travel with only her 
Ladyship and Miss Bennet, had a journey the most 
disagreeable: and determined, if possible, to stay in 
London but two days. She had already fixed upon 
a bouse in which she could board at Bury when she 
returned, and there she meant quietly to reside till 
ahe could enter her own« 

Lady Margaret herself, exhilarated by a notion of 
having outwitted her husband, was in unusual good 

SiritSy and ahnost in good humour. The idea of 
warttng his designs, and being in the way of hia 
entertainment, gave to her a delight she had seldonoi 
received from any thing; and the belief that this 
was effected by the superiority of her cunning, 
doubled her contentment, and raised it to exulta^ 
tion. She owed him, hideed« much provocatipn an4 
uneasiness, , and was happy in this opportunity of 
paying her arrears. 

Meanwhile that consummate master in every 
species of hypocrisy indulged her in this notion, by 
the air of dissatisfaction with which he left the 
bouse. It was not that she meant by her presence 
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to obviate any impropriety: earW and long ac- 
quainted with the characcer of Uecilia, she wcdl 

knew, that during her life the passion of her hus- 
band must be coniined to his own breast : but coq- 
gcious of his aversion to herself, which she resented 
with the bitterest iil-will, and knowing howlittle, 
at any time, he desired her company, she consoled 
herself for her inability to give pleasure by the 
power she possessed of giving pain, and bore with 
the fatigue of a journey disagreeable and inconve- 
nient to her, witn no other view than the hope of 
breaking into his plan of avoiding her ; little ima- 
^ning that the whole time she was forwarding his 
favoured pursuit, and only acting the part which he 
had appointed her to perform. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

4 

A 8URPBXSS 

4 

Ladi; Margaret's town hoose vras in Soho Sqrnu^ $ 

and scarcely had Cecilia entered it, before her de- 
sire to speed her departure, made her send a note 
to each of her guardians, acquainting them of her 
arrival^ and b^gingi if possible^ to see them the 
nest day. 

' She had soon the two following answers s 
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TO MI«S CE6IL1A BSV£i^t£Y» 

Thue. 

Nw. 8, 1779. 

Mis$» 

Received yours of the same date ; can't come to* 
taoranr* WiU, Wednesday the 10th« 

Aai| &c. 

Miss Cecilia Beverley. Jko. Briggs. 



« » 



TO M188 BBVXRLET. 

Mr. Del vile has too raany affairs of importance 
upon his hands, to make any appointment till he 
has deliberated how to arrange them. Mr. Delviie 
wiD acquaiiit Miss BeTorlejr when it shall be in his 
power to see her; 

5^. James's Square^ Nov. 8* 

' Thesecharacteristic letters^ which at another time 
ought have diverted Cecilia, now merely served to 
torment her. ' She was eager to quit toAnn, she was 

more eager to have her meeting with Mr. Delviie 
over, who, oppressive to her even when he meant 
to ^e kind, she foresaw, now he was in wrath, would 
be imperious even to rudeness. Desirous, however, 
tb maKe one interview suffice for both, and to settle 
whatever business might remain unfinished hy let- 
ters, she again wrote to Mr, Briggs, whom she had 
not spirits to encounter without absolute necessity, 
and informing him of Mr. Delvile*s delay, begged 
he would not trouble himsdf to call till he h^ird 
from her again. 
Two days passed without any message from them; 

VOL. XLIX. K 
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they were spent chiefly alooe^ and very uncamfort- 
ably. Mr. Monckton being cdotent to see little of 
her, while he knew she saw nothing any body else* 

On the third moming,>weary of her own thoughts^ 
weary ofLady Margaret's ill-humoured looks, and 
Still more weary of Miss Bennet's parasitical con- 
▼ersation, die detennined for a little relief to the 
heaviness of lier mind, to go to her bookseller, and 
look over and order into the country such nevr 
publications as seemed to ^promise her any plea- 
sure. 

She sent* therefore, for a chair, and glad to have 
devised for herself any amusement-, set oat in it im« 

mediately. 

Upon entering the shop, she saw the bookseller 
engaged in dose conference with a man meanly 
dr^sed, and much muffled up, who seemed talking 
to him with uncommon earnestness, and just as she 
was approaching, said, To terms I am indifferent, 
for writing is no labour to me ; on the contrary, it 
is the first delisht of my life, and therefore, anq not 
'for dirty pelf^ I wish to make it my profession. 

The speech struck Cecilia, but the voice struck 
her more, it was Belfield*s ! and her auiazenient was 
so great, that she stopped short to look at him, with- 
out heeding a man who attended her and desired to 
know her commands; 

The bookseller now perceiving her, came for- 
ward, and Belfield, turning to see who interrupted 
them, started as if a spectre had crossed his eyest 
flamed his hat over his face, and hastily went out 
of the shop. 

Cecilia checking her inclination to speak to him, 
from observing his eagerness to escape her, soon 
recollected, her own errand, and employed herself 
in looking over new books; 

Her surprisci however^ at a tbange so sudden in 
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condttioii of this young man, and at a dedara^ 

tion of a passion for writing, so opposite to all iho 
fientimenis which he had professed at their late 
meeting ip the cottage, awakened in her a strong 
eoriosity to be informed of his situation ; and afier 
putting aside some books which she desired to ha?# 
packed up for her, she asked if the gentleman who 
had just left the shop, and who she found by what 
he had said, was an author^ had written any ihiiig 
that was published with his name ? 
- No, Ma'am, answered the bookseller, notbhig of 
any consequence; he is known, however, to have 
v/ritten several things that have appeared as anony- 
mous: and I fancy, now, sooBi we shall see soma* 
thing considerable from him* 

He is about some great work, then ? 

Why no, not exactly that, perhaps, at present? we 
must fee! our way with some little smart jeu d^esprit 
before we undertake a great work. But he is a very 
great genius, and 1 doubt not will produce some* 
thing extraordinary. 

Whatever he produces, said Cecilia, as I haver 
now chanced to see him^ 1 shall be glad you wiilj 
at any time, send to me* 

Certtfinly^ Ma'am ; but it must be among other 
things, for he does not choose, just now, to be 
known: and it is a rule in our business never to 
tell people's names when they desire to be secret. 
He 18 a little out of cash just now, as you may sup« 
pose by his appearance, so instead of buying booksy- 
he comes to sell them. However, he has taken a 
very good road to bring himself home again, for 
we pay very handsomely for things of any merit, 
especiaUy if they deal smartly in a few touches of 
the times. 

Cecilia chose not to risk any further questions, 
lesthier knowledge of him should be suspected ; but 
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got into liar cliair> and rietuined. to Lady Marga^r 

ret 8« *■ » • • 

The sight of Belfield reminded her not only of 

himself; the geatle Hem ietta again took her place 
in her memory, whence her various distresses anil 
suspenses had of late driven from it every body but 
Delvilei and those whom Delvile brought into iU 
But her regard for that amiable girl, though sunk 
in the busy scenes of her caUmitpus uncertaintieSf 
was only sunk in her own bosom, and ready, upon . 
their removal^ to revive with fresh vjgour. She was 
now indeed more unhappy than even in the period 
of her forgetfulnessy yet her mind was no longer 
filled with the restless turbulence of hope, which 
still more than despondency unfitted it fur thinking 
of others. 

This remembrance thus awakened, awakened also 
t desire of renewing the connexion so loqg neglected* 
All scruples concerning Pelyile had now lost their 
foundation ; since the doubts from which they arose 
were both explained and removed; she was certaiii. 
alike o£ bis iodiffiprei^ce to fl^nrietta, and his sepa- 
ration from herself ; she knew that nothing was to 
be feared from painful or offensive rivalry, and she 
resolved, therefore, to lose no time in seeking the 
first pleasure to which since her disappointment she 
had voluntarily looked forward. 

Early in the evening, she told Lady Margaret she 
was gomg out for an hour or two, and sending agaii^ 
for a chair, was carried to Portland Street* 

She inquired for Miss Belfield, and was shown 
into a parlour, where she found her drinking tei| 
with her mother, and Mr. Hobson, their landlord. - 

Henrietta almost screamed at her sight, f^om a 
sudden impulse of joy and surprisei and, running 
lip to her, flung her arms round her neck» and em« 
braced her with the most rapturo^s eipotipn : but 
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theU) drawing back with a look of timidity and 
tfamne, she bashfuUy apologized for her freMom^ 
tayingy Indeed, dearest Miss Beverley, it is no want 
of i es[)ect, but I aai so very glad to see j^ou it makes 
me quite forget myself ! " 
' Cecilia, charmed at a reception so ingenuously 
affiscttonate) soon satisfied her doubtidg diffidence 
by the warmest thanks that she had preserved Sb 
much regard for her, and by doubling the kindness 
with which she returned her caresst^s. 

Mercy on me, Madam, cried Mrs. Belfieldy who 
daring this time^had been busily employed in sweep- 
ing the hearth, wiping some slops upon the table, 
and smoothing her Jiandkercliief and apron, why 
the girls enough to smother you, Henny", bow can 
you be so troublesome ? 1 never saw you behave in 
this way before. 

Miss Beverley, Madam, said Henrietta, again r^ 
treating, is so kind as to pardon me, and 1 was so 
inuch surprised at seeing her, that I hardly knew 
what I wHs about. « 

The young ladies, Ma*am, said Mr. Hobson, IjiMO 
a mighty way of saluting one another till such time 
as they get husbands : and then I'll warrant yott 
they can meet without any salutation at all. ThatV 
toty remark^ at lea^tt and what IVe seen of th^ 
world has set me upon making it. ' * ' 
* This speech led Ceciha to check, however artleSlf| 
the tenderness of her fervent young friend, whom 
she was much teased by meeting in such company^ 
but who seemed not to dare underatandthefrequent 
looks whteh she gave her, expressive of a wish to lie 
alone with her. . • . 

Come, ladled, continued the facetious Mr. Holt- 
aon, what if we were all to i^it down and have a 
good dish of tea? and'stippose^ Mrs. Belfield, yon 
was to order us a fresh round of toast and butter? 

k3 
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you think tshe young ladies here wopld have my-, 
pbjection ? and what if we were to have a little more 
water in the tea-kettle ? not forgetting a little more 
lea in the tea-[^ot. What i say is this, let us all t>e 
comfortable; that's my notion of things. 

And a very good notion, too, said Mrs. Bel6eldt 
for you have nothing to vex you, Ah, Ma'am, you 
have heard, I suppose, about my son ? gone oflP! 
nobody knows where I - left that lord's house where 
he mi^ht have lived like a king, and gone out intq 
^e .wide world nobody knows for what ! 

Indeed ! baid CeciHa, who, from seeing him in 
London, concluded he was again with his family,— ? 
and has he not acquainted you where he is? 

No, JVIa am, no, cried Mrs. Belfield ; he's neveiR 
pnce told me where he is gone, nor let me know the 
least about the matter, for if 1 did I would not taste 
^ dish of tea again for a twelvemonth till I saw him 
ffet back again to that lorcl's ! and I believe in my 
£eart there s never such another in the three kingif 
doms, for he has sent here after hihi I d^ro say a 
score of times. And no wonder, for I will take 
upon me to say he won t; find his fellow jn a hurry» 
lord as he is. 

A9 to his being a lord, said Mr. Hpbson^ I am one 
Qf t6em that lay no great stress upon that, unless he 
has got a good long purse of his own, and then^ to 
be sure, a lord's no bad thing. But as to the mat« 
ter of saying. Lord such a one, how d ye do ? and^ 
IfOrd such a one, what do you want? and such sor| 
of compliments, why, in my mind, it!s a mere no- 
thing, in comparison of a good income. As to your 
spn, Ma'am, l^e did not go the right way to work. 
He should have begun with business, and gone into 

fleasure afterwards : and if ho had but done that^ 
'U be bold to say we might have had him at this 
Tery minute drinking tea with us over this fi|:e?sid^ 
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My soil. Sir, said Mrs, Bdfield, rather manlyj 
iras another sort of a person than a person qfbu^i- 
ness he always despised it from a child, and come 
of it what may, I am sure he vv^$ born to be a 
gentleman. 

As to his despising business, said Mr. Hobsoui 
very contemptiiously, why so much the worse, for 

. business is no such despisdl>le thing. And if he had 
been brought up behind a counter, instead of dan- 
gling after these same lords, why he might (^ave ha4 
a house of his own over his headi and been as good 
a inan as myself* 

A house over his head ? said Mrs. Belfield, why 
he might have had what he would, and liave done 
what he would, if he had but followed my advicei.and 

Jut himself a little forward. I have told him a hun« 
red times to ask some of those great people he lived 
amongst for a place at court, for I know they've so 
many they hardly know what to do with them, and 
it was always my design fron^ ti^e beginning that he 
should be something of a great man : but I nevei^ 
could persuade hinip though for any thing I know^ as 
I have often told him, if he had but had a little 
courage he migl:^t have been an ambassador by thi$ 
time. And now, all ot a sudden^ to be gone nobody 
knows where !— 

I am sorry, indeed, said Cecilia, who knew not 
whether most to pity or wonder at her blind folly^ 
but I doubt not you will hear of hini soon. 

As to being ar> anibassador, Maam, said I^r», 
Hobson, it*s taking quite out of character. Those 
sort of great people keep things of that kind for 
thieir own poor relations and cousins. What I say 
is this; a man's best way is to take care of hiinselfc 
The more those great people see you want them^ 
the less they like your company. Let every man 
t)e brought up to business; and men when he's made 
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lih ferlttltei lie inay walk with liis hit ma. Vfltj 
now there was your friend, Ma'am, turning to Ceo- 
lis^ that shot out his brains without paying any 
body a souse : pray kow was that being more gen- 
teel than standing behind a counter^ aro not owing 
a shilling? 

Do you think a young lady, cried Mrs, Belfield 
Warmly, can bear to hear of such a thing as stand- 



J 






0. 



ne it, I should not expect any lady would so much 
as look at him. And yet, though 1 say it, she mi^it 

look a good while, and not see many such persons, 
let her look where she pleased. And then he ha^ 
6uch a winning manner into the bargain, that I be- 
lieve in my heart there's never a lady in the land 
could say No to him. And yet he has sadi a prodB- 
gious shyness, J never could make him own he had 
so much as asked the question. And wliat lady can 
beffin first? 

Why no, said Mr. Hobson, that would be out of 
character another way. Now my notion is Ah ; 

let every uiaii be agreeable ! and then he may ask 
what lady he pleases— And whea he's a mind of a 
lady, he should look upon a frown or two as no- 
thing ; for the ladies frown in courtship as a thing 
of course ; it's just like a man's swearing at a coach- 
man ; why heV not a bit more in a passion^ only he 
thinks he sha'n*t be minded without it. 

WeUylormy pait, said Mrs. Belfield, I am sure if 
I was a young lady, and most especially if I was a 
young lady of fortune, and all that, I should like a 
modest young gentleman, such as my son, for ex- 
amples better by half than a bold swearing young 
iUlowi that would make a point to have me whe- 
ther I would or bcu 

Ha! ha! ha! cried Mr. Hobson ; but the young 
ladies are not of that way of thinking; they are aU 
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Cecilia, who could not but perceive that these 
speeches were levelled at herself^ felt oJOTended and 
tired ; and finding she had no chance of any privato 
conversation .with Henrietta^ arose to take leave; 
but while she stopped her in the passage to inquire 
when she could see her alone, a footman knocked 
at the door, who» having asked if Mr. Belfield lodged 
there, and being answered in the a$rmative, beg* 
ged to know wheAer Miss Beverley was then in the 
house ? 

Cecilia^ much surprised^ went forwardi and told 
}nm who she was* 

I have been, Madanii said he, with a message to 

Jou at Mr. Mppckton's in Soho Square: but ne- 
edy knew where you wasf and Mr. Moncktpn came 
out and spoke to me himself, and said that all he 
could suppose was that you migl^% be at this house.^ 
So he directed ttie to come her^^ 
And irom whom, Sir^ is your message ? 
From the Honourable Mr. Delvile, Madam, in St. 
James's Square. He desires to know if you shajl be 
at home on Saturday morningy ^he d^y after tOr 
CDorroWy and whether you can appoint Mr. Briggs 
to meet him by twelve o'clock exactly, as he sbaVt 
be able to stay above three minutes. 

Cecilia gave an answer as cold as the message ; 
she would be in Soho Square at the time he mea« 
tioaed; and acquaint Mr. Sriggs of hh intention. 

The footman then went away, and Henrietra told 
her, that if she could call some morning she might 
perhaps contrive to be alone with her, and added, 
indeed I wish much to see you, if you could possibly 
do me so great an honour ; for I am very misera- 
ble, and have nobody to tell so ! Ah, Miss Beverley I 
yoix that have &g Uiai^y friends^ and that deserve as 
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inaixf flgain^ you little kno^ what a hard thing it if 

to have none ! — but my brother's strange disappear- 
ing has half broke our hearts ! 

Cecilia was beginning a consolatory speech, in 
which she meant to give her private assurances of 
his health and safety, when she was interrupted by 
Mr. Albany, who came suddenly into the passage. 

Henrietta received him with a look of pleasure, 
^d inquired why he had so long been absent : butt 
aurprised by the sight of Cecilia, he exclaimed) with* 
out answering her, Why didst thoa fail me i why 
appoint rue to a place thou wert Quitting thyself? 
—thou thing of fair professions ! thou inveiglef of 
esteem 1 tliou vain, delusive protniser of pleasure ! 

Tou condemn me too hastily, said Cecilia ; if I 
Med iamy promise, it was not owing to caprice of 
insincerity, but to a real and bitter misfortune 
which incapacitated me from keeping it. I shall 
Mon, however,— nay, I am already at your disposal, 
1^ yofu have any commands for me. 

I have always, answered he, commands for the 
rich, for I have always compassion for the poor. 

Come to me, then, at Mr. Monckton's in Soho 
Square, cried she, and hastened into her chair im- 
patient to end a conference which she saw excited 
« the wonder of the servants, and which also now 
drew out from the parlour Mr, Hobson and Mrs. 
Belfield. She then kissed her hand to Henriettat 
and ordered the chairmen to carry her home. 

It bad not been without difficulty that she had 
restrained herself from mentioning what she knew 
of Belfield, when she found his mother and sister in 
a state of such painful uncertainty concerning him. 
But her utter ignorance of his plans, joined to her 
undoubted knowledge of his wish of concealment, 
tnade her fear doing mischief by ofiiciousness, and 
iimk it wiser not to betray ^hat she bad seen of 
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him, till better informed of his own vievB and in- 
teatioos. Yet, willing to shorten a suspense so un» 
easy to them, she determined to entreat Mr. Monck« 
ton would endeavour to find him out and acij[uaint 
him with their anxiety* 

That gentleman, when she returned to his house, 
was in a state of mind by no means enviable. Miss- 
ing her at tea> he had asked Miss Bennet where she . 
was ; and hearing she had not left word, he could 
scarce conceal his chagrin* Knowing, however, 
bow few were her acquaintances in tovvn, he soon 
concluded she was with Miss Belfield; but, not sa- 
tisfied with sending Mr. Delvile's messenger after 
her, he privately employed one in whom he trusted 
for himself, to make inquiries at the bouse without 
saying whtiicc he came* 

But though this man was returned, and he kne# 
her safety, he still felt alarmed; he bad flattered 
himself, from the length of time in which she had 
now done nothing without consulting him, she 
would scarce even think of any action witliout hia 
previous concurrence. And he had^ hoped, by a 
little longer use, to makelits counsel become neces* 
saiy, which he knew to be a very short step from 
rendering it absolute. 

Nor was he well pleased to perceive, by this vo* 
luntary excursion, a struggle to cast off hc^r sadness, 
and a wish to procure hei^elf entertainment : it was 
not that he desired her misery, but lie was earnest 
that all relief from it should spring from lumself: 
and tb(High far from displeased that Deivile should 
lose his sovereignty -over her thoughts, he was yet 
of opinion that, till his own liberty was restored, ^ » 
he had less to apprehend from grief indulged, than* 
grief allayed ; one could but lead her to repining • ' 

retirement, the other might guide her to a consola"* . 
tory rivalf ' . • * ' i 
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He well knewt however, it ws(s essential to his 

cause to disguise his disappointments as his expec- 
tations, and, certain that by pleasing alone he had 
any chance ot acquiring^power^ he cleared up when 
Cecilia returned, who as unconscious of feeling, as 
of owing any subjection to him, preserved uucoti* 
trolled the right of acting for herself, however de- 
sirous *tnd glad of occasional instruction* 

She told him where she had been, and related her 
meeting Belfield, andihe unhappiness of his friends^ 
and hinted her wish that he could be informed what 
they suffered. Mr. Monckton, eager to oblige her, 
went instantly in search of him, and Returning to 
supper, told her he had traced him through the 
booKseller, who had not the dexterity to parry his 
artful inquiries, and had actually appointed him to 
breakfast in Soho Square the next morning. 

He had found him, he said, writing, but in high 
Spirits and good humour* He had resisted, for a 
while, his invitation on account of his dress, all his 
clothes biit the very coat which he had on being 
packed up and at his mother s : but, when laughed 
at by Mr. Monckton for still retaining some foppery, 
he gaily protested what remained of it should be ex* 
tinguished ; and acknowledging that his shame was 
no part of his philosophy, declared he would throw 
it wholly aside, and in spite of his degradation, re« 
Xiew his visits at his house. 

I would not tell him, Mr. Monckton continued, 
of the anxiety of his femily ; I thought it would 
come more powerfully from yourself, who, having 
seen, can better enforce it. 

Cecilia was very thankful for this complitoce with 
her request, and anticipated the plealiBure she hopi^ 
soon to give Henrietta, by the restoration of a bro* 
ther so much loved and so tegretted. ' 

K>he seat, mean time, to Mr* Briggs the message 
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i9ie had xeceived fi^om Mr. Delyile, and had the sa? 

tisfaction of aa answer that he would observe the 
appointment. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A CONFABULATION. 

The next morning, while the family were at break- 
fast, Belfieldi ^cording to his promisei made his. 
visit. 

A high colour overspread his face as he entered 
the room, resulting from a sensation of grief at his 
fallen fortune, and shame at his altered appearaoce» 
which though he endeavoured to cover under an air 
of gaiety and unconcern, gave an awkwardness to 
his manners, and a visible distress to his counte- 
nance. Mr. Monckton received him with pleasure, 
and Cecilia, who saw the conflict of his phiiosopiiy 
with bis pride, dressed her features once more in, 
smiles, wnich, however faint and heartless, showed 
her desire to re-assure him. Miss Bennet, as usual 
when not called upon by tlje master or lady of the 
house, sat as a cipher; and Lady Margaret, always 
disagreeable and repulsive to the friends of her hus- 
band) though she was not now more than commonly 
ungracious, struck the quick- feeling and irritable 
Belfield, to wear an aii^ of rude superiority meant 
to reproach him with his disgrace. 

This notion, which strongly aifected him,' made 
him, for one instant, hesitate whether he should re- 
main another instant in the same room with her: but 
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the fUendliDess of Mr. Monckton, and Uie gentleness 

and good breeding of Cecilia, seemed so studious to 
make amends for her moroseness, thatliechecked his 
too ready indignation, and took his seat at the table 
Yet was it some time before he could recover even 
the assumed vivacity which this suspected insult had 
robbed him of, sufficiently to enter into conversa- 
tion with any appearance of ease or pleasure. But 
after a while, soothed by the attentions of Cecillia 
* and Mr . Monckton, his uneasiness wore off, and the 
native spirit and liveliness of his character broke 
forth with their accustomed energy. 

This good company, I hope, said he, addressing 
himself, however, only to Cecilia, will not so mucb 
^nsktke the thing as to criticise my dress of this 
morning; since it is perfectly according to role, 
and to rule established from time immemorial : but 
lest any of you should so much err as to fancy shab- 
by what is only characteristic, I must endeavour to 
be beforehand with the malice of conjecture, and 
have the honour to inform you, that I am enlisted 
in the Grub Street regiment, of the third story, and 
under the tattered banner of scribbling volunteers ! 
a race which, if it boasts not the courage of heroes, 
at least equals them in enmity. This coat, there- 
fore, is merely the uniform of my corps, and you 
will all, I hope, respect it as emblematical of wit and 
erudition. 

We must at least respect yoU| said Cecilia^ who 
thus gaily can sport with it. 

Ah, Madam ! said he, more seriously, it is not 
"from you I ought to look for respect ! I must appear 
to ycm the most unsteady and coward4iearted of 
teings. But lately I blushed to see you from po- 
irerCy, though more worthily employed than when I 
had beei\ seen by you in affluence ; that shame van- 
q^uifibedi another equally narrow took its place^ and 
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yesterday I blushed again that you detected me in a 
new pursuit, though l had only quitted my form^ 

one from a conviction it was ill chosen. There 
seems in human nature a worthlessuess not to be 
conquered 1 yet I will struggle. witli it to the lastf 
and either cue in the attempt, or dare seem that 
which I am, without adding to the miseries of life, 
the sting, the envenomed stiag, of dastardly false 
shame ! 

Your language is wonderfully altered within this 
twelvemonth, said Mr. Monckton ; the wnthlessness 
of human nature I the miseries of life! this from 
you ! so lately the champion of human nature, and 
the panegyrist of human life 1 

Soured by personal disappointment, answered he^ 
I may perhaps speak with too much acrimony ; yet, 
ultimately, my opinions have not much changed. 
Happiness is given to us with more liberality than 
we are willing to confess ; it is judgement only that 
is dealt us sparingly, and of that we have so little» 
that when felicity is before us, we turn to the right 
or left, or, when at the right or left, we proceed 
straight forward. It has been so with me; I have 
.sought it at a distance, amidst difficulty and danger^ 
when all that I could wish has been immediately 
within my grasp. 

It must be owned, said Mr. Monckton, after what 
you have suffered from this world you were wont to 
defend, there is little reason to wonder at some 
change in your opinion. 

Yet whatever nave been my sufferings, he an* 
swered, I have generally been involved in them by 
my own rashness or caprice. My last enterprise ■ 
especially, from which my expectations werehighesty 
was the most ill-judged of any. I considered not 
how little my way of life had fitted me for the 
^experiment I was making, how irreparably X was 
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enervated by long sedentary habits, and how inso^ 

Hcient for bodily strength was mental resolution. 
We may fight against partial prejudices, and by 
spirit and fortitude we nmy overcome them ; but it 
will not do to war with the general tenor of educa- 
tion. We may blame, despise, regret as we please ! 
•but customs long establislicd, and habits long in- 
dulged, assume an empire despotic, though their 
power is but prescriptive. Opposing them is vain ; 
l^ature herself, when forced aside, is not more elastic 
in her rebound. 

Will you not then, said Cecilia, since your experi- 
ment has failed, return again to your family, and to 
the plan of life you formerly settled ? 

You speak of them together, said he, with a sinilet 
as if you thought them inseparable ; and indeed my 
own apprehension they would be deemed so, -has 
made me thus fear to see my friends, since I love 
not resistance, yet cannot again attempt the plan of 
life they would have me pursue. I have given up 
my cottage, but my independence is as dear to me 
as ever; and all that I have gathered from experi- 
ence, is to maiatain it by those employments for 
which my education has fitted me, instead of seek^ 
ing it injudiciously by the very road for which it has 
unqualified roe. 

And what is this independence, cried Mr. Monck- 
ton, which has thus bewitched your imagination? a 
mere idle dream of romance and enthusiasm ; with- 
out existence in nature, without possibility in lif^. 
In uncivilised countries, or in lawless times, indf^ 
pendence, for a while, mav perhaps stalk abroad : 
but in a regular government, 'tis only the vision of 
a heated brain ; one part of a community must in-^ 
evitably hang upon another ; and 'tis a farce to call 
either independent, when, to break the chain by 
which Uiey are linked^ would prov^ destructioA to 
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bodi. The soldier wants not the officer more than 
the officer the soldier; nor the tenant the landlord, 

more than the landlord the tenant. The rich owe 
their distinction, their luxuries, to the poor, as much 
as the poor owe their rewards, their necessaries, to 
l^e rich* 

• Man, treated as an automaton, answered Belfield, 

and considered merely with respect to his bodily 
operations, may indeed be called dependent, since 
the food by which he Hves, or rather, without which 
Jie dies, cannot wholly be cultivated and prepared 
by his own hands : but considered in a nobler sense, 
he deserves not the degrading epithet: speak of him, 
then, as a being of feeling and understanding, with 
pride to alarm, with nerves to tremble, with honour 
to satisfy, and with a soul to be immortal 1 As such, 
may he not claim the freedom of his own thoughts ? 
-may not that claim be extended to the liberty of [ 
i^aking, and the power of being governed by them ? ; 
and when thoughts, words, and actions are exempt i 
from control, will you brand him with dependency ' 
merely because the grazier feed* his meat, and the , 
baker kneads his bread ? 

But who is there in the whole world, said Mr. 
Monckton, extensive as it is, and dissimilar as are 
its inhabitants, that can pretend to assert, his 
thoughts, words, and actions are exempt from con- 
trol ? Even where interest, which you so much dis- 
dain, interferes not, — ^though where that is I con« 
fess I cannot tell, — are we not kept silent where we 
wish to reprove by the fear of offending? and made 
speak where we wish to be silent by the desire of 
obliging ? do we not bow to the scoundrel as low 
as to the man of honour ? are we not by mere forms 
kept standiiig when tired? made to give place to 
those we despise? and smiles to those we hate? or 
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if ire refuse these attentions, are we not regarded as 
savages , and sbnt out of society? 

All these, answered Belfield, are so merely mat- 
ters of ceremony, that the concession can neither 
C05t pain to the proud, nor give pleasure to the vain. 
The bow is to the coat, the attention is to the rank, 
and the fear of offending ought to extend to all man- 
kind. Homage such as this infringes not our sin- 
cerity, since it is as much a matter of course as the 
. dress that we wear, and has as little reason to tiatter 
a man as the shadow which follows him. | no jnbre, 
therefore, hold him deceitful for not opposing this 
pantomimical parade, than I hold him to be depend- 
ent for eating corn he has not sown. 

Where, then, do you draw the line? and what is 
the boundary beyond which your independence must 
not step ? 

I hold that man, cried he, with energy, to be 
independent, who treats the great as the little, 
and the little as the great; who neither exults in 
riches, nor blushes in poverty ; who owes no man 

a groat, and who spends not a shilling he has not 

earned. 

You will not, indeed, then, have a very numerous 
acquaintance, if this is the description of those with 
whom you purpose to associate!— but is it possible 
you imagine you can live by such notions? Why, 
the Carthusian in his monastery, who is at least re- 
moved from temptation, is not mortified so severely 
as a man of spirit living in the world, who would 
^ prescribe himself such rules. ' 

Not merely have I prescribed, returned Belfield, 
I have already put them in practice ; and far from 
finding any penance, I never before found happiness. 
I have now adopted^ though poor, the very plan of 
life I should have elected if rich; my pleasure, there* 
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ibre, is become my business^ and my busmefls my 

pleasure. 

And is this plan, cried Monckton, nothing more 
than turning knight-errant to the booksellers ! 

'Tis a knight-errantry, answered Belfield laugh« 
ing, which, however ludicrous it may seem to you, 
requires more soul and more brains than any other. 
Our giants may, indeed, be only windmills, butthey 
must be attacked with as much spirit, and conquerea 
with as much bravery, as any fort or any town, in 
time of war, should be demolished ; and though the 
siege, I must confess, may be of less national utility, 
the assailants of the quill have their honour as much 
at heart as the assailants of the sword. 

I suppose, then, said Monckton, archly, if a man 
want9 a biting lampoon, or a handsome panegyric, 
some newspaper scandal, or a sonnet for a lady — 

No, no, interrupted Belfield eagerly, if you ima- 
gine me a hireling scribbler for the purposes of de« 
famation or of flattery, you as little know my situa* 
tion as my character. My subjects shall be my own, 
and my satire shall be general. I would as much 
disdain to be personal with an anonymous pen, as 
to attack an unarmed man in the dark with a da^er 
I had kept concealed. 

A reply of rallying incredulity was rising to the 
lips of Mr. Monckton, when reading in the looks of 
.Cecilia an entire approbation of this sentiment, he 
checked hisdesireof ridicule, andexclaimed, Spoken 
like a man of honour, and one whose works may^ 
profit the world ! 
: From my earliest youth to the present hour, con- 
tinued Beitield, literature has been the favourite ob« 

J*ect of my pursuit^ my recreation in leisure, and my 
lope in employment. My propensity to it, indeed, 
has been so ungovernable, tliat I may properly call 
It the source of my several miscarriages throughout 
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li&r It was the bar to my preferment, for it gave 
me a distaste to other studies ; it was the cause of 

my unsteadiness in all my undertakings, because to 
all I preferred it. It has sunk me to distress, it has 
involved me in difficulties ; it has brought me to the 
brink of ruin, by making me neglect the means of 
living ; yet never, till now, did I discern it might 
itself be my support. ' 

I am heartily glad, Sir, said Cecilia, your various 
enterprises and strug|;les have at length ended in 
a project which promises you somuch satisfaction. 
But you will surely suffer your sister and your mo- 
ther to partake of it ? for who is there that your 
prosperity will make so happy? 

You do them infinite honour. Madam, by taking 
any interest in their affiurs ; but to own to you the 
truth, what to me appears prosperity, will to them 
wear another aspect. They have looked forward to 
my elevation with expectations the most improba- 
ble, and thought every thing within my grasp, with 
a simplicity incredible. But though tikeir hopes 
were absurd, I am pained by their disappoint- 
ment, and I have not courage to meet their tears, 
which, I am sure, will not be spared when they see 
me. 

'Tis from tenderness, then, said Cecilia, half 
smiling, that you are cruel ; and from affection to 
• your friends that you make them believe you have 
forgotten them ? 

There was a delicacy in this reproach exactly 
suited to work upon Belfield, who, feeling it witn 
quickness, started up, and cried, I believe I am 
wrong ! — I will go to them this moment. 

Cecilia felt eager to second the generous impulse; 
but Mr. Monckton, laughing at his impetuosity, in- 
sisted be should first finish his breakfast. 

Your friends, said Cecilia, c^ have no mortiE- 
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cation so fiard to bear as your voluntary absence : 

and if they see but that you are happy, they will 
soon be. reconciled to whatever situation you may 
choose. 

Happy! repeated he, with animation; 0| I am 

in paradise ! I am come from a region in the first 
rude state of nature, to civilization and refinement ! 
The life I led at the cottage was the life of a savage ; 
no intercourse with society, no consolation from 
books ; my mind locked up, every source dried of 
intellectual delight, and no enjoyment in my power 
but from sleep and from food. Weary of an ex- 
istence which thus levelled me with a brute, I grew 
ashamed of the approximation, and listening to the ^ 
remonstrance of my understanding, I gave up the 
precipitate plan, to pursue one more consonant to 
reason. I came to town, hired a room, and sent 
for pen, ink, and paper : what I have written are 
trifles, but the bookseller has not rejected them. I 
was settled, therefore, in a moment; and, comparing 
my new occupation with that I had just quitted, I 
seemed exalt^sd on the sudden from a mere creature 
of instinct, to a rational and intelligent being. But 
when I first opened a book, after so lon^ an absti- 
nence from all mental nourishment,—^, it was rap- 
ture ! no half-famished beggar regaled suddenly with 
food, ever seized on bis repast with more hungry 
avidity* 

Let fortune turn which way it will, cried Monck* 
ton, you may defy all its malice, while possessed of 

a spirit of enjoynient which nothing can subdue ! 

But were you not. Sir, said Cecilia, as great an 
enthusiast the other day for your cottage, and for 
labour^ . 

I was. Madam ; but there my philosophy was er- 
roneous : in my ardour to Ay from meanness and 
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from dependence^ 1 thought in labour and retire* 
ment I should find freedom and happiness ; but I 

forgot that my body was not seasoned for such work, 
and considered not that a mind which had once 
been opened by knowledge, could ill endure the 
contraction of dark and perpetual ignorance* The 
approach, however, of wtnter, brought tneacqudnt- 
ed with my mistake. It grew cold, it grew bleak; 
little guarded against the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, 1 felt its severity in every Umb, and missed a 
thousand indulgences which in possession I had 
never valued. To rise at break of day, chill, freez* 
ing, and comfortless! no sua abroad, no fire at 
home 1 to go out in all weather to work, that work 
rough, coarse, and laborious! — unused to such 
hardships, I found I could not bear them, and, how- 
ever unwillingly, was compelled to relinquish the 
attempt. 

fireakfast now being over, he again rose to take 
leave* 

You are going then, said Cecilia, immediatdy to 

your friends ? 

No, Madam, answered he, hesitating, not just 
this moment; to-morrow morning, perhaps, — but 
at is now late, and I have business for the rest of the 
day- 

Ah, Mr. Monckton, cried Cecilia, what mischief 
have you done by occasioning this delay ! 

This goodness, Madam, said lielfiekl, my sister 
can never sufficiently acknowledge. But 1 will own, 
that though, just now, in a warm moment, I felt 
eager to present myself to her and niy mother, I . 
rather wish, now I am cooler, to be saved the pain 
of telling them in person my situation. I mean, 
therefore, first to write to them. 

You will not fail, then, to see them to-morrow ? 
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Nay, but certainly you must not, for I shall call 
upon them to-day, and assure them they may expect 
you, Caa X soften your task of writing) by giving 
them any message from you ? 

Ah, Madam^ have a care! cried he; this con* 
descension to a poor author may be more danger- 
ous than you have any suspicion ! and before you 
have power to help yourself, you may see your 
name prefixed to the dedication of some trumpery 
pampmet ! 

I will run, cried she, all risks ; remember, there- 
fore, you will be responsible for the performance of 
my promise. 

I will be sure, answered he, not to forget what 
reflects so much honour upon myself. 

Cecilia was satisfied by this assent, and he then 
went away. 

A strange flighty character, cried Mr. Monckton, 
yel of uncommon capacity, and full of genius. Were 
he less imaginative, wild, and eccentric, he has abi« 
lities for any station, and might fix and distinguish 
himself almost wherever he pleased. 

I knew not, said Cecilia, the full worth of steadi- 
ness and prudence till I knew this young man ; for 
he has every thing else : talents the most striking, 
a love of virtue the most elevated, and manners the 
most pleasing; yet wanting steadiness and prudence^ . 
he caa neither act with consistency, nor prosper 
with continuance. 

He is well enough, said Lady Margaret, who had 
heard the whole argument in sullen taciturnity, he 
is well enough, I say ; and tliere comes no good 
from young women's being so difficult^ 

Cecilia, offended by a speech which implied a rude 
desire to dispose of her, went up stairs to her owu 
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room ; and Mr. Monckton, always enraged wfieii 

young men and Cecilia were alluded to in the same 
sentence, retired to his library. 

She then ordered a chair, and went to Portland 
Street, to fulfil what she had oifered to Belneld, and. 
to revive his mother and sister by the pleasure of the 
promised interview. 

She found them together: and lier intelligence 
being of equalimportance to both, she did not now 
repine at the presence of Mrs. Beifield. She made 
her communication with them'ost cautious attention 
to their characters, softening the ill she had to relate 
, with respect to Belfield's present way of living, by 
endeavouring to awaken affection and joy from the 
prospect of the approaching meeting. She coun- 
selled them as much as possible to restrain their 
chagrin at his misfortunes, which he would but con- 
stri^e into reproach of his ill management ; and she 
represented that when once he was restored to his 
family, he might almost imperceptibly be led into 
some less wild and more profitable way of business. 

When she had told all she thought proper to re- 
late, kindly interspersing her account with the best 
advice aiid best comfort she could suggest, she made 
an end of her visit ; for. the affliction of Mrs. Bel* 
field, upon hearing the actual situation of her son, 
was so clamorous and una|)[)easable, thatj little won- 
dering at Beifield s want of courage to encounter it, * 
and having no opportunity in such a storm to con* 
sole the soft Henrietta, whose tears flowed abund- 
antly that her brother should thus be fallen, she only 
. promised before she left town to see her again, and 
beseeching Mrs. Beifield to moderate her concern, 
ivas glad to leave the house where her presence had 
no power to quiet their distress. 

She passed the rest of the day in sad refi^ctions 
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upon the meeting she was to have the next tnorn* 
ing with Mn Delvile. She wished ardently to Icnow 
whether his son was gone abroad; and whether 
Mrs. Delvile, whose health in her own letter was 
mentioned in terms the most melancholy, was yet 
recovered ; yet neither of these inquiries could she 
even think of maldng, since reasonably^ without 
them, apprehensive of some reproach* 
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BOOK IX. 



CHAPTEK I. 



A WKANGLiNG. 

. Mr. Moncktom, the next day, as soon as break- 

fast was over, went out, to avoid showing, even to 
Cecilia, the anxiety he felt concerning the regula- 
tion of her fortunei and arrangement of her a&urs. 

He strongly, however, advised her not to mention 
her large debt^ which though contracted in the in* 
nocence of the purest benevolence, would incur no- 
thing but reproof and disapprobation from all who 
only heard of it, when they heard of its inutility. 

At eleven o'clock, though an hour before the time 
appointed, while Cecilia! was sitting in Lady Mar- 
garet's dressing-room, " with sad civility and an 
aching head,'' she was summoned to Mr. Briggs ia 
the parlour* ^ 

He immediately began reproaching her with hav« 
ing eloped from him in the summer, and witli the 
various expenses she had caused him from useless 
purchases and spoiled provisions. He then com- 
plained of Mr. Delvile, whom he charged of de« 
frauding him of his dues: but observing in the 
midst of his railing her dejection of countenance, 
he suddenly broke offj and looking at her witli some 
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concern, said. What's the matter, ducky? an t well? 
look as if you could not help it. 

O yes, cried Ceciliai I thank you, Sir, I am very 
welK 

What do look so blank for, then ? said he ; hay? 

what are fretting for ? — crossed in love ? — lost your 
sweetheart ? 

No, no, no, cried she with quickness* 

Never mind, mj chick, never mind, said he, pinch- 
ing her cheek, with resumed good humour ; more 
to be had; if one won't snap, another will; put me 
in a passion by going oii from me with that old 
grandee, or would have got one long ago. Hate 
tiiat old don ; used roe very ill ; wish I could trounce 
him. Thinks more of a fusty old parchment than 
the price of stocks. Fit for nothing but to be stuck 
upon an old monument for a death s head. 

He then told her that her accounts were all made 
out, and he was ready at any time to produce them; 
he approved much of her finishing wholly with the 
old douy who had been a mere cipher in the execu- 
torship; but he advised her not to think of taking 
her money into her own hands, as he was wQling to 
keep the charge of it himself till she was married^ 

Cecilia, tlianking him for tlie offer, said she meant 
now to make her acknowledgements for all the trouble 
he liad already taken, but by no means purposed to 
give him any more. 

He debated the matter with her warmly, told her 
she had no chance to save herself from knaves and 
cheats, but by trusting to nobody but himself, and 
informing her what interest he had already made of 
her money, inquired how she would set about get- 
ting more ? 

Cecilia, though prejudiced against him by Mr. 
Monckton, knew not bow to combat bis arguments; 
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yet conscious that scarce any part of the money to 
which he alluded was in fact her own, she could not 
yield to them. He was, however, so stubborn and 
80 difficult to deal with« that she at length let him 
talk without troubling herself to answer, and pri- 
vately determined to beg Mr* Monckton would tight 
her battle* 

She was not, therefore^ displeased by his inter- 
ruption, though very much surprised by the si^ht 
of his person, when, in the midst of Mr. Briggs's 
oratory, Mr. Hobson entered the parlour. 

I ask pardon, Ma'am, cried he, if I intrude ; but 
I made free to call upon the account of two ladies 
that are acquaintances of yours, ttiA are qtrite^ as 
one may say, at their wit's ends. 

What is the matter with them, Sir? 

Why, Ma am, no great matter ; but mothers are 
BOon frightened, and when once they are upon the 
firet, one may as well talk to the boards ! they know 
no more of reasoning and arguing, than they do of 
a shop ledger ! However, my maxim is this ; every 
body in their way; one has no more right to expect 
courageousness firom a lady in them cases, than one 
* has from a child in arms; for what I say is, they have 
not the proper use of their heads, which makes it 
very excusable. 

But what has occasioned any alarm ? nothing, I 
hope, is the matter with Miss belfield ? 

No, Ma*am ; thank God, the young lady enjoys 
her health very well: but she is taking on just in 
the same way as her mamma, as what can be more 
natural ? Example, Ma'am, is apt to be catching, 
and one lady*s crying makes another think she must 
do the same; for a Tittle thing serves for a lady's 
tears, being they can cry at any time : but a man 
is quite of another nature ; let him but have a good 
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conscience, and be clear of the world, and I'll en- 
gage he'll not wash his face without soap ! that's 
what I. say. 

WilK will ! cried Mr. Briggs, do it myself! never 
use soap ; nothing but waste; take a little san^l; does 
as well. 

Let every man have his own proposal^ answered 
Hobson ; for my part, I take every morning a large 
bowl of water, and souse my whole head in it; and 
th^n when Tve rubbed it dry, on goes ray wig, and 
I am quite fresh and agreeable : and then I t^e a 
walk in Tottenham Court Road as far as the Taber- 
Bade, or thereabouts, and snuff in a little fresh 
country air, and then I come back, with a good 
wholesome appetite, and in a fine breathing heat, 
-i^asking the young lady's pardon, — and I enjoy my 
pot of fresh tea, and my round of hot toast and but- 
. ter, with as good a relish as if I was a prince. 

Pot of fresh tea! cried Briggs, bring a man to 
ruin; toast and butter! never suffer it in my house. 
Breakiast on water-gruel, sooner done : fills one up 
in a second. Give it my servants ; can't eat much 
of it, bob 'em there ! nodding significantly. 

Water-gruel, exclaimed Mr, Hobson: why I 
could not get it down if I might have the world for 
it ! it would make me quite sick, — asking the young 
lady's pardon, — ^by reason I should always think I 
was preparing for the small-pox. My notion is 
quite of another nature; the first thing I do is. to 
. have a ^ood fire ; for what I say is this, if a man 
is cold m his fingers, it's odds if ever he gets warm 
in his purse 1 ha ! ha ! Doam, you take me, Sir I 
I mean a pun. Though I ought to ask pardon, for 
I suppose the young lady don't know what I am 
a-saying. 

% should indeed be better pleasedj. Sir> said Ce- 
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cilia, to hear what you have to say about Miig 

Belfield. . , . ' 

Why, Ma'am, the thing is this ; we have been 

expecting the young 'squire, as I call him, all the 
morning, and he has never come ; so Mrs. Beitieldy 
not knowing where to send after him, was of opi- 
nion he might be herOi knowing yodr kindness to 
him, and that. 

You make the inquiry at the wrong place. Sir, 
said Cecilia, much provoked by the implication it 
conveyed ; if Mr. Belfield is in this house, you must 
seek him with Mr. Monckton. 

You take no ofTence, I hope, Ma'am, at my just 
asking of the question ? for Mrs. Belfield crying, 
and being in that dilemma, I thought I could do 
no less than oblige her by coming to see if the young 
gentleman was here. 

What's this ? what's this ? cried Mr. Briggs eager- 
ly; who ^re talking of? hay ?~wbo do mean ? is this 
the sweetheart? eh, duck ? 

No, no, Sir, cried Cecilia. 

No tricks ! won't be bit ! who is it ? — ^will know ; 
tell me, I say ! 

rU tell you, Sir, cried Mr. Hobson ; it s a very 
handsome young gentleman, with as fine a persoiii 
and as genteel a way of behaviour, and withal, as 



lady need desire. He has no great head for business, 
as I am told ; but the ladies don't stand much upon 
that topic, being they know nothing of it themselves. 
' Has got the ready? cried Mr. Briggs, impatient* 
ly ; can cast an account ? that s the point ; can come 
down handsomely ? eh ? 

Why as to that, Sir, I'm not bound to speak to a 
gentleman's private a&irs. What's my owii» is my 
own, and what is mother person'si is anoth^ per- 




of dressing himself, and that, as any 
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80ii*8 ; that's my way of arguing, and that^ what I 

call talking to the purpose. 

Dare say he's a rogue ! don't have him, chick. 
Bet a wager i'n't worth two shilh'ngs, and that will 
go for powder and pomatum! hate a plaistered pate; 
commonly a numscull : love a mad bob jerom» 

Why this is talking quite wide of the mark, said 
Mr. Hobson, to suppose a young lady of fortune 
would murry a man with a bob jerom. What I say 
is, let every body follow their nature ; that's the way 
to be comfortable; and then if they pay ev^y one 
his own, who's a right to call 'em to account^ whe- 
ther they wear a bob jerom^ or a pig-tail down to the 
calves of their legs ? 

Ay, ay» cried Briggs, sneeringly, or whether they 
stuff their gullets with hot rounds of * toast and 
butter. 

And what if they do, Sir? returned Hobson, a 
little angrily ; when a man's got above the world, 
Where's the harm of living a little genteel ? as to a 
' round of toast and butter, and a few oysters, fresh 
opened, by way of a daaiper before dinner, no man 
tiecd be ashamed of them, provided he pays as he 
goes : and as to living upon water-gruel, and scrub- 
bing one's flesh with sand, one might as well be a 
galley-slave at once. You don't un&rstand life, Sir, 
1 see that. 

Do 1 do ! cried Briggs, speakingthrough his shut 
teeth ; you're out there ! oysters 1— come to ruin, 
tell you! bring you to jail! 

To jail, Sir? exclaimed Hobson; this is talking 
quite ungenteel ! let every man be civil ; that's what 
/ say, for that's the way to make every thing agree- 
able ; but as to telling a man he'll go to jail, and 
that, it's tantamount to affronting him* 

A rap at the street door gave now a new relief to 
Cecilia, who began to grow very apprehensive lest 
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the delight of spending money, thus warmly con- 
tested with that of hoarding it, should give rise to 
a qoureli whichi between two such sturdy cham« 

pions for their own opinions, might lead to a con- 
clusion rather more rough and violent than she de- 
sired to witness : but when the parlour door opened, 
insteadof Mr. Deivile, whom »he now fully expected^ 
Mr. Albany made his entrance* 

This was rather distressing, as her real business 
with her guardians made it proper her conference 
with them should be undisturbed ; and Albany was 
not a man with whom a hint that she was engaged 
could be risked : but she had made no preparation 
to guard against interruption, as Iier little acquaint- 
ance in London had prevented her expecting any 
visitors. 

He advanced with a solemn air to Cecilia^ and, 
looking as if hardly determined whether to speak 

with severity or gentleness, said, Once more I come 
to prove thy sincerity; now wilt thou go with me 
where sorrow calls thee ? sorrow thy duurity can 
mitigate ! 

I am very much concerned, she answered, but in- 

deed at present it is utterly impossible. 

Again, cried he^ with a look at once stem and dis- 
appointed, again thou failest me? what wantdn 
trifling! whyshouldst thou thus elate a worn-out 
mind, only to make it feel its lingering credulity ? 
or why, teaching me to think 1 had found an angel| 
so unkindly undeceive me ? 

Indeed, said Cecilia, much affected by this re- 
proof, if you knew how heavy a loss I had personal^ 
suffered — 

. I do know it, cried he, and I grieved for thee 
when I heard it. Thou hast lost a faithiui old friend^ 
a loss which with every setting sun thou mayst 
mouroy for the rising sun will never repair it ! but 
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was that a reason for shunning the duties of hu- 
manity ? was the sight of death a motive for neglect- 
iDg the claims of benevolence ? ought it not rather 
to have hastened your fulfilling them ? and should 
not your own suffering experience of the brevity of 
life, have taught yon the vanity of all things but 
preparing for its end ? 

Perhaps so, but my grief at that time made me 
think only of myself. 

And of what else dost thou think now ? 

Most probably of the same person still ! said she, 
half smiling; but yet, believe me, 1 have real busi- 
ness to transact. 

Frivolous, unmeaning, ever-ready excuses ! what 
business is so important as the reuef of a fellow* 
creature ? 

I shall not, I hope, there, answered she with ala- 
crity, be backward ; but at least for this morning I 
must beg to make you my almoner. 

She ihen took out her purse. 

Mr. Briggs and Mr. Hobson, whose quarrel had 
been suspended by the appearance of a third person, 
and who had stood during this short dialogue in 
aflent amazement, having first lost their attger in 
their mutual consternation, now lost their conster- 
nation in their mutual displeasure : Mr, Hobson felt 
offended to hear business spoken of slightly, and 
Mr. Briggs felt enraged at the sight of Cecilia's 
ready purse. Neither of them, however, knew which 
way to interfere ; the stern gravity of Albany, joined 
to a language too lofty for their comprehension, 
intimidating them both. They took, however, 
the relief of communing with one another ; and Mr. 
Hobson said in a whisper. This, you must know, is, 
I am told, a very particular old gentleman; quite 
what I call a genius. He comes often to my house, 
to see my lodger Miss Heony Belfieldi though* 1 

* 
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never happened to light upon him myself, except 
once in the passage : but wnat 1 hear of him is this ; 

he makes a practice, as one may say, of going about 
into people's houses, to do nothing but find fault. 

Shan't get into mine ! returned Briggs ; prooiise 
him that ! don't half like hitn ; be bound he's an 
old sharper. 

Cecilia, meantime^ inquired what he desiied to 
have. 

Half-a-guinea, he answered* 
Will that do ? 

For those who have nothing, said he^ it is much. 

Hereafter, you may assist them again. Go but and 
see their distresses^ and you will wish to give them 
every thing. 

Mr. Briggs now, when actually between her 
fingers he saw the half guinea, could contain no 
longer ; he twitched the sleeve of her gown, and 
pinching her arm, with a look of painful eagerness, 
said in a whisper, Don't give it I don't let him have 
it! chouse hixn^ chouse him! nothing but an old 
bite! 

Pardon me, Sir, said Cecilia, in a low voice, his 
character is very well known to me. And then, 
disengaging her. arm from him, she presented her 
little offering. 

At this sight, Mr. Briggs was almost outrageous, 
and losing in his wrath all fear of the stranger, he 
burst forth with fury into the following outcries. Be 
ruined! see ic plainly; be fleeced! be stript! be 
robbed ! won't have a gown to your back ! won't 
have a shoe to your foot ! won't have a rag in the 
world! be a beggar in the street! come to the 
parish ! rot in a jail ! — half-a-guinea at a time 1— 
enough to break the Great Mogul ! 

Inhuman spirit of selfish parsimony I exclaimed 
Albany, repinest thou at tlm loan, given from thou- 
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sands to those who have worse than nothing ? who 

pay to-day in hunger for bread they borrowed yes- 
terday from pity ? who, to save themselves from the 
deadly pangs of famine, solicit but what the rich 
know not when they possess, and miss not when they 
give? 

Anan ! cried Briggs ; recovering his temper from 
the perplexity of his understanding, at a discourse to 
which his ears were wholly unaccustomed, what d'ye 
aay ? 

If to thyself distress may cry in vain, continued 
Albany, if thy own heart resists the suppliant's 
prayer, callous to entreaty, and hardened in the 
world, suffer, at least, a creature yet untainted, who 
melts at sorrow, and who glows with charity, to pay 
frooi her vast wealth a generous tax of thankfulness, 
that fate has not reversed her doom, and those whom 
ahe relieves, relieve not her! 

Anan ! was again all the wondering Mr. Briggs 
could aay. 

Pray, Ma'am, said Mr. Hobson to Cecilia, if it s no 
offence, was the gentleman ever a player? 
I fancy not, indeed ! 

I ask pardon, then, Ma'am ; I mean no harm ; but 
my notion was, the gentleman might be speaJking 
something by heart. 

" Is it but on the stage, humanity exists? cried 
Albany, indignantly ; di, thither hasten, then^ ye 
monopolizers of plenty ! ye selfish, unfeeling en^ 
grossers of wealth, which ye dissipate without eii- 
joying, and of abundance, which ye waste whiJe ye 
refuse to distribute i thither, thither haste, if there 
hamanity exists ! 

As to engrossing, said Mr. Hobson, happy to hear 
at last a word with which he was fkmiliar, it's what 
I never approved myself. My maxifti is this ; if a 
man make^ a fair peony; without any underhand 
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deaUngSy Why he has as much a tide to enjoy hk 
pleasure as die Chief Justice^ or the Lord Chan- 

cell or ; and it's odds but he's as happy as a greater 
man. Though what I hold to be best of all, is a 
clear conscience with a neat income of two or three 
thousand a year. That's my noUon ; and I don't 
think it's a bad one. 

Weak policy of short-sighted ignorance 1 cried 
Albany, to wish for what, if used, brings care, and 
if neglectedi remorse ! have you not now beyond 
what nature craves ? why then still si^h for more ? 

Why ? cried Mr. Briggs, who by dmt of deep at- 
tention began now better to comprehend him, why 
to buy in, to be sure ! ever hear of stocks, eh? know 
any thing of money ? ^ 

Still to make more and more^ cried Albany; and 
wherefore? to spend in vice and idleness, -or hoard 
in cheerless misery ! not to give succour to the 
wretched, not to support the falling; all is for self, 
however little wanted ; all goes to added stores^ or 
added lexury ; no fellow-xreatnre served^ nor even 
one beggar relieved ! 

Glad of it 1 cried Briggs, glad of it ; would not 
have em relieved; don't like 'em ; hate a beggar; 
ought to be all wbipt; live, upon sponging. 

Why as to a beggar, I must needs say, cried Mr. 
Hdbson, I am by no means an approver of that mode 
of prQceeding ; being I take 'em all for cheats ; for 
what I say is this, what a man earns, he earns, and 
it's no roan's business to inquire what he spends; 
for a free»bom Englishman is his own master by 
the nature of the law, and as to his being a subject, 
why a duke is no more, nor a judge, nor the lord 
high chancellor, and the like of those ; which makes 
it tantamount to nothing, being he is answerable to 
tidbody hy the right of Magna Charter : except in 
cases of treason^ felony, and that. But as> to a bcg- 
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rf it^B quite another thing; he comers and asks me 
money ; but what has he to show for it ? what 
does he bring me in exchange ? why a long story 
that he i'n't worth a penny ! what's that to me? no- 
thing at all Let every man have his own ; that's 
toy way of arguing. 

Ungentle mortals! cried Albany, in wealth exult^ 
ing, exulting even in inhumanity ! think you these 
wretched outcasts have less sensibility than your- 
selves? think you, in cold and hunger they lose those 
feelings which even in voluptuous prosperity from 
time to time disturb you ? You say they are all 
cheats ! 'tis but the niggard cant of avarice, to lure 
away remorse from obduracy. Think you the naked 
wanderer begs from choice ? give him your wealth 
and try. 

Sha'n^t have a souse I cried Briggs ; give him a 

whip ! send him to Bridewell ! nothing but a pau* 
per; hate 'em; hate 'em all! full of tricks; break 
their own legs, put out their arms, cut off their fin-* 
gers, snap their own ancles,-^all for what? to get 
at the chmk! to chouse us of cash ! ought to be well 
flogged ; have 'era all sent to the Thames ; worse 
than the convicts. 

Poor subterfuge of callous cruelty ! you cheat 
yourselves to shun the fraud of others 1 and yet, how 
better do you use the wealth so guarded ? what no- 
blerpurpuse can it answer to you, than even a chance 
to snatch some wretch from sinking? think less how 
much ye save, and more for what; and then consider 
bow thy full coffers may hereafter make reparation 
for the empty catalogue of thy virtues. 

Anan ! said Mr. Briggs^ again lost in perplexity 
and wonder. 

Oh» yet, continued Albany, turning towards Ce- 
cilia, preach not here the hardness which ye prac- 

VOL* xuu JX 
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tise; rather amend yourselves than corrupt her; and 
give with liberality what ye ought to receive.with 
gratitude! 

This is not my doctrine, cried Hobson; I am not 
a near man, neither; but as to giving at that rate, 
it's quite out of character. 1 have as good a right 
to my own savings, as to my own gettings; and what 
I say is this, who'll give tbtnef let me see that, and 
it*s quite another thing: and begin who will, 1*11 be 
bound to go on with him, pound for pound, or 
pence for pence* But as to giving to them beggars. 
It's what I don't approve: I pay the poor's rate, and 
that's what I call charity enough for any man. But 
for the matter of living well, and spending one's 
money handsomely, and having one's comforts about 
one, why its a thing of another nature, and I can 
say this tor myself, and that is, I never grudged my-> 
Beit any thing in my life. I always made myself 
agreeable, and lived on the best. That's my way. 
. Bad way too, cried Briggs, never get on with it, 
never see beyond your nose; won't be worth a plum 
while your head wags ! Then taking Cecilia apart, 
Hark'ee, my duck, he added, pointmg to Albany, 
who is that Mr. Bounce, eh? what is he? 

I have known him but a short time, Sir; but I 
think of him very highly. 

Is he a good man ? that's the point, is he a good 
Inan? 

' Indeed he appears to me uncommonly benevolent 
and charitable. 

But that i'n't the thing ; is he toarm f that's the 
point, is he UMim ^ 

If you mean passionatey said Cecilia, I believe the 
eilergy of his manner is merely to enforce what he 
says. 

Don't take me, don't take me, cried he impatient- 
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Ijr ; can come down with the ready, that's the mat- 
ter ? can chink the little gold boys ? eh ? 

Why I rather fear not, by his appearance ; but I 
know nothing of his affairs. 

What does come tor ? eh ? come a-courting ? 

Mercy on me, no ! 

What for then ? only a-sponging ? 

No, indeed. He seems to have no wish but to 
assist and plead for others. 

All fudged think he i'n't touched ? ay, ay; no« 
thing but a trick ! only to get at the chink : see 
he*s as poor as a rat, talks df nothing but giving 
money ; a bad sign ! if he'd got any, would not do 
it. Wanted to make us come down ; warrant, 
thought to bam us all! out there! a n't so soon 
gulled. 

A knock at the street-door gave now a new inteN 

ruption, and Mr. Delvile at length appeared. 

Cecilia, whom his sight could not fail to discon- 
certy felt doubly distressed by the unnecessary pre- 
sence Albany and Hobson; she regretted the ab- 
sence of Mr. Monckton, who could easily have taken 
them away ; for though without scruple she could 
.herself have acquainted Mr* Hobson she had busi- 
nes8» she dreaded offending Albany^ whose esteem 
she was ambitious of obtaining. 

Mr. Delvile entered the room with an air stately 
and erect ; he took off his hat, but deigned not to 
make the smallest inclination of his head}- nor of- 
fered any excuse to Mr. Briggs for being p^st the 
hour of his appointment : but having advanced a 
few paces, without looking either to the right or 
left, said, As I have never acted, niy coming may 
not, periiaps, be essential; but as my name is in the 
Dean's will» and.Ihave once or twice met the other 
/executors mentioned in it, I think it a duty I owe 

n2 
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to my own heirs to prevent any poflsible future 

cjuiry or trouble to them. 

This speech was directly addressed to no one, 
though meant to be attended to by every one, and 
seemed proudly uttered as a mere apology to himsetf 
for not having declined the meeting. 

Cecilia, though she recovered from her confusion 
by the help of her aversion to this self-sufficiency, 
made not any answer. Albany retired to a corner 
of the room ; Mr« Hobson began to believe it was 
time for him to depart; and Mr, Briggs,. thinking 
only of the quarrel in which he had separated with 
Mr* Del vile in the summer, stood swelling with 
venom^ which he longed for an opportunity to spit 
out. • 

Mr. Delvile, who regarded this silence as the ef- 
fect of his awe-inspiring presence, became rather 
' more complacent ; but casting' his eyes round the 
room, and perceiving the two strangers, he was visi* 
bly surprised^ and looking at Cecilia for some expla- 
nation, seemed to stand suspended from the purpose 
of his visit till he heard one. 

Cecilia, earnest to have the business concluded, 
turned to Mr* Briggs, and said, Sir, here is pen and 
ink : are you to writer or am I ? or what is to be 
done? * • 

No, no, said he, with a sneer, give it t'other : all 
in our turn ; don't come before his Grace the Kight 
Honourable Mr, Vampus. 

Before whom, Sir ? said Mr. Delvile, reddening. 

Before my Lord Don Pedigree, answered Briggs 
with a spiteful grin; know him? eh? ever hear of 
such a person ? 

Mr. Delvile coloured still deeper, but turning con- 
temptuously from him, disdained making any reply. 

Mr, Brjggs, who now regarded him as a defeated 
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. man, said exultingly to Mr. Hobson, What dp you 
stand here for? — bay? — fall your marrowbones; 

.don't see 'Squire High and Mighty ? 

As to falling on my marrowbones, answered Mr, 
HobsoD, it's what I shall do to no man, except he 
was the king himself, or the like of that, and going 
to make me chancellor of the exchequer, or com« 
missioner of excise. Not that I mean the gentleman 
^ny offence; but a man*s a man, and for one, man 
jto worship another is quite out of law. 

Must, must ! cried Briggs^ tell all liis old grand 
dads else ; keepn 'em in a roil ; locks 'era in a closet ; 
savis his prayers to 'em ; can't live without 'em ; likes 
'em better than cash i — wish had 'em here ! pop *em 
all in the sink ! 

If your intentioD, Sir, cried Mr. Pelvile fiercely, 
IS only to insult me, I am prepared for what mea« 
sures I shall take. I declined seeing you in my own 
house, that I might not be under the same re^ 
atraint as when it was my unfortunate lot to meet 
you last . 

Who cares ? cried Briggs, with an air of defiance, 
what can do, eh? poke me into a family vault? 
bind me o' top of an old monument? tie me to a 
atinking carcass ? make a corpse of me, and call i( 
one of your famous cousins! — 

For Heaven's sake, Mr. Brings, interrupted Ce^ 
cilia, who saw that Mr, Delvile, trembling with 
passion, scarce rel rained lifting up his stic]^, be ap* 
peased, and let us finish our business ! 

Albany now, hearing in CeciUa's voice the alarm 
with which she was seized, came forward and ex- 
claimed, Whence this unmeaning dissension? to 
what purpose this irritating abuse? O, vain and 
foolish I Ure ye so happily, last ye so long, that time 
ai^d peace may thus be trifled iprith ? 
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There, there ! cried Briggs, holding up his finger 

at Mr. Delvile, have it now! got old Mr. Bounce 
upon you ! give you enough of it ; promise you 
that! \ ^ 

Restrain, continued Albany, this idle wrath ; and 
if ye have ardent passions, employ them to nobler 
uses; let them stimulate acts of virtue, let them 
animate deeds of beneficence ! O, waste not spirits 
that may urge you to good, you to honour, 
warm you to charity, in poor and angry words, in 
unfriendly, unmanly debate ! 

Mr. Delvile, vrlio from the approach of Albany 
had given him his whole attention, was struck with 
astonishment at this address, and almost petrified 
« with wonder at his language and exhortations* 

Why I must own, said Mr. Hobson, as to this 
matter I am much of the same mind myself; for 
quarrelling s a thing I don't uphold, being it ad- 
vances one no way ; for what I say is this, if a man 
pets the better, be*s only where he was before, and 
if fie gets worsted, why it's odds but the laugh's 
agairist him : so ii I may make bold to give my ver- 
dict, I would have one of these gentlemen take the 
other by the hand, and so put an end to bad words. 
That'^ my maxim^ and that's what 1 call being agrees 
ableJ 

Mr. Delvile, at the words 07ie of these gentlemen 
take the other hy the handy looked scornfully upon 
Mr. Hobson, with a frown that expressed his highest 
indication, at being thus familiarly coupled with 
Mr. Briggs. And then, turning from him to Cecilia, 
haughtily said, Are these two persons, pointing to- 
wards Albany and Hobson, waiting here to be wit* 
nesses to any transaction ? 

No, Sir, no, cried Hobson, I don't mean to in- 
trude, I am going directly.— So you ^:an give me no 

t 
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insight, Mft'anii addressing Cecilia^ as to whered 
mi^t light upon Mr, Belfield ? 

I ? No ! cried she, much provoked by observiag 
that Mr. Delvile suddenly looked at her. 

Well, Ma'am, well, I mean no liarxu; only I hplit 
it that the. right way to hear of a young gentlemai^ 
i» to ask for him of a young lady : that's my maxmu 
Come, Sir, to Mr. Briggs, you and 1 had like to have 
fallen out, but what I say is this: let no man bear* 
malice ; that's niy waji so I hope we part without 
fll blood? 

Ay, ay, said Mr. Briggs, giving him a nod. 

Well, then, added Hobson, I hope tlie good* 
will may go round, and that not only you and I, 
but these two good old gentlemen will also lend a 
hand. 

Mr. Delvile now was at a loss which way to turn 

for very rage ; but after looking at every one with a 
face flaming with fire, he said to Cecilia, If you have . 
collected together these persons for the purpose of 
aflironting me, I must beg you to remember I am 
not one to be afronted with impunity ! 

Cecilia, half frightened, was beginning an answer 
that disclaimed any such intention, when Albany, , 
with the most indignant energy, called out, Oh priae 
of hearty with littleness of soul! check this vile ar« 
rogance, too vain for man, and spare to others some 
part of that lenity thou nourishest for tliyi^elf, or 
justly bestow on thyself that contempt thou nourish- 
est for others 1 

And with these words he sternly left tlie houk>., . .. ; 

The thunderstruck Mr. Delvile began now to . 
fancy that all the daemons of torment were design* . 
ediy let loose upon him, and his surprise and re^ 
sen tment^ operated so powerfully, thajt it was bn][y . 
broken sentences He could express eiil^r. Vetyex* 

traordinary I— ^ new method of conduct l—liberti<ei|. 

• • . » v. . .. .■ 

« • * ■ 
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to which I am not much used ;~impertiaeiices I 
shall not hastily forget, — treatment that would 

bcarce be pardonable to aperson wholly unknown! — 
Why indeed. Sir, said Hobson, I can't but say it 
was rather a cut-up ; but the old gentleman is what; 
one may call a genius, which makes it a little ex- 
cusable ; for he does things all his own way ; and I 
am tola it's tlie same thing who he speaks to,. so he 
can but find ikult, and that — 

Sir, interrupted the still more highly offended 
Mr. Delvile, what t/ou may be told is extremely im- 
material to me ; and I must take the libcorty to hint 
to you, a conversation of this easy kind is not what 
I am much in practice of hearing. 

Sir, I ask pardon, said Hobson, I meant nothing 
but what was agreeable ; howeTer, I have done, ana 
I wish you good day. Your humble serrant, Ma*am, 
and I hope, Sir, to Mr, Briggs, you won't begin bad 
words again ! 

No, no, said Briggs, ready to make up : all at an 
end ; only don't much like Spain^ that's all ! wink^ 
ing significantly, nor a'n't over fond of a^AdSsion / 

Mr. Hobson now retired: and Mr. Delvile and 
Mr. Briggs, being both wearied and both in haste 
to have done, settled in about hve ininut;es all for 
which they met, after passing more than an hour in 
agreeing what that was. 

Mr. Briggs then, saying he had an engagement 
upon business, declined settling his own accounUi 
fill another time, but promised to see Cecilia again 
soon, and added. Be sure take care of that o)d Mr, 
Bounce ! cracked in the noddle! see that with half 
an eye ! better not trust him ! t^reak out some day ! 
do you a mischief! 

He then went away : but while the parlour- door 
was still open, to the no little surprise of Ceciha, the 
^ci vant announced Mr. Belfield. Jt^e hardly eptered 
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the room, and his countenance spoke haste and 
eagerness. I have this moment, Madam, he said, 
been informed a complaint has been lodged against 
me here^ and I could not rest till I had the honour 
of assuring you, that though I have been rather 
. dilatory, I have not neglected my appointment, nor 
has the condescension of your interlirence been 
thrown away. 

He then bowed, shut the door» and ran off* Ce* 
cilia, though happy to understand by this speech 
that be was actually restored to his family, was 
sonry at these repeated intrusions in the presence 
of Mr. Delvile, who was now the only one that re* 
mained. 

Sbe expected every instant that he would ring 

for his chair, which he kept in waiting ; but, after ^ 
pause of some continuance, to her equal surprise 
and disturbance, he made the following speech: As* 
it is probable I am now for the last time alone with 
you, Ma*am, and as it is certain we shall meet no 
more upon business, I cannot, in justice to my own 
character, and to the respect I retain for the me- 
mory of the Dean, your uncle, take a final leave of 
the office with which he was pleased to invest me,, 
without first fulfilling my own ideas of the duty it 
requires from me, by giving you some counsel re- 
lating to your future establishment. 

This was not a preface much to enliven Cecilia; 
it prepared her for such speeches as she was least 
willing to hear, and gave to her the mixed and 
painful sensations of spirits depressed, w,ith pride 
alarmed. 

My numerous engagements, he continued, and 
the appropriation of my time, already settled, to 
their various claims, must make me brief in what I 
liave to represent^ and somewtiat, perhaps, abrupt 
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in coimng to the purpose. But that you wall ex- 
cuse. 

Cecilia disdained to humour tliis arrogance by 
any compliiDents or concessions : she was silenti 
therefore; and when they were both seated, he 
went on. 

You are now at a time of life when it is natural 
for young women to wish for some connexion : and 
the largeness of your fortune will remove from you 
such diificulties as prove bars to the pretensions, in 
this expensive age, of those who possess not sudi 
advantages. It would have been some pleasure to 
me, while 1 yet considered you as my w'ard, to have 
seen you properly disposed of; bu( as that time is 
pasty I can only give you some general advice, which 
you may follow or neglect as you think fit. By 
giving it, I shall satisfy myself ; for the rest, I am 
not responsible. 

He paused; but Cecilia felt less and less incli- 
nation to make use of the opportunity, by speaking 
in her turn. 

Yet though, as I just now hinted, young women 
of large fortunes may have little trouble in finding 
themselves establishments, they ought not, there- 
fore; to trifle when proper ones are in their power, 
nor to suppose themselves equal to any they may 
chance to desire. 

Cecilia coloured high at this pointed reprehen* 
sion; but feeling her disgust every moment increasei 
determined to sustain herself with dignity, and at 
least not to sulFer him to perceive the triumph of 
,his ostentation and rudeness. 

The proposals, he continued, of the Earl of £r^ 
nolfhad always my approbation ; it was certainly 
an ill-judged thing to neglect such an opportunity 
of being honourably iiettled. The clauiie of th§ 
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mm^ WBB^ to him, immaterial ; smce bis own naftie 

half a century ago was unheard of, and since he is 
himself only known by his title. He is still, how- 
ever, I have authority to acquaint you, perfectly 
well disposed to renew his application to you. 
I am sorry, Sir, said Cecilia coldly, to near it. 
^ You have^ perhapsi some other better offer in 
view ? 

No, Sir, cried she, with spirit, nor even in desire. 

Am I, then, to infer that some inferior offer has 
more chance of your approbation ? 

There is no reason, Sir, to infer any thing ; I ara 
content with my actual situation, and have, at pre- 
sent, neither prospect nor intention of changing it. 

I perceive, but without surprise, your unwilling- 
ness to discuss the subject ; nor do I mean to press 
it r I shall merely offer to your consideration one 
caution, and then relieve you from my presence* 
Young women of ample fortunes^ who are early in- 
dependent, are sometimes apt to presume they may 
do every thing with impunity; but they are mis- 
taken ; they are as liable to censure as those who 
are wholly unprovided for. 

I hopei Sir, said Cecilia, staring, this at least is 
a caation rather drawn from my situation than my 
behaviour? 

I mean not, Ma'am, narrowly to go into, or in- 
vestigate the subject; what I have said, you may 
make your own use of ; I have only to observe 
further, that when young women, at your time of 
life, are at all negligent of so nice a thing as repu- 
tation, they commonly live to repent it. 

He tlien arose to go ; but Cecilia, not more of- 
£mded than amazed, said, I must beg, 8hr, you will 
explain yourself ! 

Certainly this matter, he answered, must be im- 
material to me: yetj as I have once been your 
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guardian by the nomination of the Dean, yonr 

uncle, I cannot forbear making an effort towards 
preventing any indiscretioa: and frequent visitsio 

a young man 

Good God i Sir, interrupted Cecilia, what is tl 
you mean ? 

It can certainly, as I said before, be nothing to 
met though I should be glad to see you in better 
hands : but I cannot suppose you have been led to 
take such steps without some serious plan ; and I 
would advise you, without loss of time, to think 
better of what you are about. 

Should I think, Sir, to eternity, cried Cecilia, I 
could never conjecture what you mean ! 

. You may not choose, said h^, proudly, to under- 
stand me ; but I have done. If it had been in my 
power to have interfered in your service with my 
liord Derford, notwithstandmg my reluctance to 
being involved in any fresh employment, I should 
have made a point of not refusing it: but this young 
man is nobody — a very imprudent connexion— 

What young man, Sir? 

Nay, I know nothing of him ; it is by no means 
likely I should : but as I had already been informed 
of your attention t.o him, the corroborating ind* 

dents of my servants following you to his house, h^i 
friend s seeking him at yours, and his own waiting 
upon you tliis morning ; were not well calculated 
to maKe me withdraw my credence to it* 

Is it, then, Mn Belfield, Sir, concerning whom 
you draw these inferences, from circumstaQces the 
most accidental and unmeaning ? 

It is by no means my practice, cried he, haughtily, 
and with evident marks of high displeasure at Uiis 
speech, to believe any thing lightly, or without 
even unquestionable authority ; what once, there^ 
fore, I have credited, I do not often find erroneou8j» 
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Mistake not, however, what I have said inta sup* 

posing I have any objection to your marrying ; on 
the contrary, it had been for the honour of my fa- 
mily had you been married a year ago : I should 
not then have suffered the degradation of seeing a 
aon of the first expectations in the kingdom upon 
the point of renouncing his birth, nor a woman of 
the iirst distinction ruined in her healthy aod brokeu 
£or ever^in her constitution. 

The emotions of Cecilia at this speech were too 
powerful for coneealnient ; her colour varied^ now- 
reddening with indignation, now turning pale with 
apprehension; she arose, she trembled and sat down, 
she arose again, but not knowing what to say or 
what to do, again sat down* 

Mr. Delvile tlieiii making a stiff bow^ wished her 
good moraing. 

Go not so, Sir! cried slie, in faltering accents; let 
me at least convince you of (he mistake with regard 
to Mr. Belfield-^ 

My mistakes, MaW, said he, with a con temp* 
tuous smile, are perhaps not easily convicted : and 
I may possibly labour under others that would give 
you no less trouble : it may therefore be better to 
avoid any further disquisition. 

No, not better, answered she, again recovering 
her courage from this fresh pj ovocatiou ; 1 fear no 
disquisition; on the oontrary, it is my interest to 
solicit one. 

^ This intrepiditv in a young woman, said he iro* 
Dically, is certainly very conmiendable t and doubts 

less, as you are your own mistress, your liaving run 
out great part of your fortune is notbiojg beyond 
what you have a right to do. 

1 1 ycried Cecilia, astonished^ run out greajt p^r| 
Df my fortune I 

Perhaps tliat is mother mistake ! I have not ofpeqi 
ffQhM XLU. o 
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been so iinforbmate ; .imd you are ttot, timh 
debt? 

In debt, Sir? 

Nay, I have no intention to inquire into your ai- 
fkirs. Good morning to you, Ma'am. 

I beg, I entreat) Sir^ that yoa will stop l^make 
me, at least, understand what you mean, whether 
you deign to hear my justification or not.. 

O, I am mistaken, itseems! raisintbrmed, deceived; 
and you have neither spent more than you have re- 
ceived, nor taken up money of Jews ? your minority 
has been clear of debts ? and your fortune, now you 
are of age, will be free from incumbrances? 

Cecilia, who now began to understand him, eager* 
ly answered, Do you mean, Sir, the money which I 
took up last spring ? - 

O, no ; by po means, I conceive the whole to be 
a mistake 1 

i And he went to the door. 

Hear me but a moment, Sir ! cried she hastily, 
following him ; since you know of that transaction, 
do not refuse to listen to its occasion : I took up the 

money foi' Mr. HaiTel ; it w as all, and solely for him. 

For Mr. Hand, was it? said he, with an air of 
supercilious incredulity : that was rather a4 unlucky 
step% Your servant, Ma'am. 

And he opened the door. 

You will not hear me, dien? you will not credit 
me? cried she, in the cruellest agitation. 

Some other time, Ma'am ; at present my avoca« 
tions are too numerous to permit me. 

And again, stiffly boMring, he called to his ser* 
vants, who were waiting in the hall, and put himself 
into his chair^ 
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<, CHAPTER IL 

CsciLi A was now left in a state of perturbation iliat 
was hardly to be endured. The ^contempt with 

which she had been treated during the whole visit 
was nothhig short of insult, but ihe accusations with 
which it was concluded did not ntore irritate than 
astonish her. 

That some strange prejudice had been taken 
against her, even more than belonged to her con- 
nexion with young Delvile, the message brought 
«her by Dr. Lyster had given her reason to suppose : 
what that prejudice was, she now knew, though 
how excited she was still ignorant ; but she found 
Mr. Delvile had been informed she had taken up 
mon^y of a Jew, without having heard it was for 
Mr. Uarrel, and that he had been acquainted with 
her visits in Portland Street, without seeming to 
know Mr. Belfield had a sister. Two charges such 
as these, so serious in their nature, and so destruc- - 
jtivp of her character, filled her with horror and con- 
sternation, and even somewhat served to palliate his 
illiberal and injurious behaviour. 

But how reports thus false and thus disgraceful 
should be raised, and by what dark work of slander 
and malignity they bad been spread, remained a 
doubt inexpUcable. They could not, she was cer- 
tain^ be the mere rumour of chance, since in both 

• o 2 
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the assertions there was some foundatbn of truttf, 

however cruelly perverted, or basely over-charged* 
This led her to consider how few people there 
tvere not only who had interest, but who had power 
to propagntc such calumnies; eveti her acquaintance 
with the Belfields she remembered not ever men* 
tioniug, for she knew none of their friends, and none 
of her own knew them. How, then, should it be 
circulated, that she visited often at the house ? how 
ever be invented that it was from her attention to 
the young man ? Henrietta, she was sure, was too 
good and too innocent to be guilty of such perfidy ; 
and the young man himself had always shown a 
modesty and propriety that manifested liis total free- 
dom from the vanity of such a suspicion, and an 
elevation of sentiment that would have taught bim 
to scorn the boast, even if he believed the par* 
tiality. 

The mother, however, had neither been so modest 
nor so rational; she had openly avowed her opinion 
that Cecilia was in love with her son : and as that 

son, by never offering himself, had never been re* 
fused, her opinion had received no check of suffi- 
cient force, for a mind so gross and literal, to change 
it. 

This part, therefore, of the charge she gave to 
Mrs. Belfield, whose officious and loquacious for* 
tvardness she concluded had induced her to narrate 
her suspicions, till, step by step, they had reached 
Mr.Delvile; 

But though able, by the probability of this con* 
jecture, to account for the report concerning Bel- 
field, the whole affair of the debt remained a diffi- 
culty not to be solved. Mr. Harrel, his wife^.Mr* 
Arnott, the Jew, and Mn Monckton, were the only 
persons to whom the transaction was known ; and 
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though from five a secret, in the course of so many 
months, ought easiiy be supposed likely to transpire, 
those five were so particularly bound to silence^ not 
only for her interest but their own, .that it was not 
unreasonable to believe it as safe among them all, 
as if solely consigned to one. For herself, she had 
revealed it to no creature but Mr» Monckton ; not 
e?eo to Delvile; though upon her ^consenting to 
marry him, he had an undoubted right to^ be ac* 
quainted with the true state of her affairs ; but such 
had been the hurry, distress, confusion, and irreso- 
lution of her mind at that period, that this whole 
circumstance had been driven from it entirely, and 
she had, since, frequently blamied herself for such 
want of recollection. Mr. Harrel, for a thousand 
reasons, she was certain had never named it ; and 
had the communication come from his widow or 
from Mu Arnott, the motiyes would have been re* 
lated as well as the debt, and she had been spared 
the reproach of contracting it for purposes of her 
own extravagance. The Jew, indeed, was, to her, 
under no obligation of secrecy, but he had an obli* 
gation far moire binding,— he was tied to himself. 

A suspicion nOw arose in herjnind which made it 
thrill with horror ; Good God! she exclaimed^ can 
Mr. Moo ck ton — 

She stopped, even to herself she checi^ed the 
idea ;«*^he drove it hastily from her ; — she was cer- 
tain it was false and crud ; — she hated herself f(Mr 
having started it. 

No, cried she, he is my friend, the confirmed 
friend of many years,, my well-wisher from child* 
hood, my zealous counsellor and assistant almost 
from my birth to this hour :»8uch perfidy from him 
would not even be human I 

Yet still her perplexity was undiminished ; the 
aflbir was undoubtedly known, andit only coold be 

o3 
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known by the treachery of some one intrusted with 
it; and however earnestly her generosity corabated 
her rising suspicions, she could not wholly quell 
them : and Mr. Monckton's strange aversion to the 
Delviles, his earnestness to break off her eonnexion 
withtheni, occarred toher remembrance* andhaunt- 
ed her per-force with surmises to his disadvantage. 

That gentleman, when he came home, found her 
in this comfortless and fluctuating state> endeavour* 
ing to form conjectures upon what bad happened^ 
yet unable to succeed, but by suggestions which one 
moment excited her abhorrence of him, and the 
next of herself* 

* He inquired, with his usual appearance of easy 
friendliness, into what had passed with her two 

guardians, and how she had settled her affairs. She 
answered without hesitation all his questions ; but 
her manner was cold and reserved, though her com*' 
munication was frank. 

Hiis was not unheeded by Mr. Monckton, who, 
after a short time, begged to know if any thing had 
disturbed her. 

Cecilia, ashamed of her doubts, though unable 
to get rid of them, then endeavdUred to brighten 
up, and changed the subject to the difficulties she 
had had to encounter from the obstinacy of Mr* 
Briggs. 

Mr. Monckton for a while humoured this evasion ; 
but when, by her own exertion, her solemnity be- 
gan to wear off, he repeated his interrogatory, and 
would not be satisfied without an answer. 
> Cecilia, earnest that surmises so injurious should 
be removed, then honestly, but without comments, 
related the scene which had just passed between 
Mr. Delvile and herself. 

No comments were, however, wanting to explain 
to Mr. Monckton the change of her behaviour ; I 
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Me, he cried hastily, what you cannot but suspect ^ 
and I will go myself to Mr. Delvile, and insist upon 
his clearing me. 

Cecilia, shocked to have thus betrayed what was 
]>a8sing within her, assured him his vindication re« 
quired not such a step, and begged he would counsel 
her how to discover this treachery, vvithout draw- 
ing from her concern at it a conclusion so offensive 
to himself. 

* He wasevidently, howerer, and greatly disturbed; 

he declared his own wonder equal to hers.how the 
affair had been betrayed, expressed the warmest in-' 
dignation at the malevolent insinuations against her 
conduct) and lamented with mingled acrimony and 
'grief» that there should exist even the possibility of » 
casting the odium of such villany upon himself* 

Cecilia, distressed, perplexed, and ashamed at 
'once, again endeavoured to appease him, and though 
a lurking doubt obstinately clung to her under- 
standing, the purity of her own principles^ and the 
softness of her heart, pleaded strongly for his inno* 
ceiice, and urged her to detest her suspicion^ though 
to conquer it they were unequal. 

It is true, said he, with an air ingenuous though 
mortified, I dislike the Delviles, and have alwaya 
disliked them ; they appear to me a jealous, vindic- 
tive, and insolent race, and I should have thought 
I betrayed the faithful regard I professed for you» 
had I concealed my opinion when I saw you in dan* 
ger of forming an alliance with them ; I spoke to 
you, therefore, with honest zeal, thoughtless of any 
enmity I might draw upon myself; but though it 
was an interference from which I hoped^ by pre- 
venting the connexion, to contribute to your hap« 
piness, it was not with a design to stop it at the 
expense of your character^ — a design blacky hor- 
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rible, and diabolical ! a design which must be formed- 
by a daemon, but which even a daemon CQuld never, 
I think| execute ! 

The candour of this speech, in which his aversion 
to the Delviles was openly acknowledged^ and ra- 
tionally justified, somewhat quieted :he suspicions 
of Cecilia, which for more anxiously sought to be 
confuted than confirmed ; she began, therefore, to 
conclude that some accident, inexplicable as uirfbr-^ 
tunate, had occasioned the partial discovery to Mn 
Delvile, by which her own goodness proved the 
source of her defamation : and though something 
Still hung upon her mind, that destroyed tliat firm 
confidence she had hitherto felt in the friendship of 
Mr. Monckton, she held it utterly unjust to con*' 
damn him without proof, which she was not more 
unable to procure, than to satisfy herself with any 
reason why so perfidiously he should calumniate her. 

Comfortless, however, and tormented with con* 
jectures equally vague and tifflicting, she could only 
clear him to be lost in perplexity, she could only 
accuse him to be penetrated with horror. She en* 
deavoured to suspend her judgement till time should 
develop the mystery, and only for the present 
sought to finish her business ana leave London. 

She renewed, therefore, again, the subject of 
Mr, Briggs, and told him how vain had been her 
effiirt to settle with him. Mr. Monckton instantly 
offered his services in assisting her, and the next 
morning they went together to his house, where, 
after an obstinate battle, they gained a complete 
victory : Mr. Briggs gave up all his accounts, and, 
in a few days, by the active interference of Mr. 
Monckton, her affairs were wholly taken out of his 
hands. He stormed, and prophesied all ill to Ce- 
cilia, but it was not to any purpose ; he was so dis« 
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tt^eeable to her, by his manners^ and so unrntelli* 

gible to her in matters of business, that she wa» 
happy to have done with him ; even though, upon 
inspecting his accounts, they were all found clear 
and exacts and his desire to retain his power over 
her fortune, proved to have no other motive than- a' 
love of money so potent, that to manage it, evea 
for another, gave hiui a satisiaction he knew not 
how to relinquish* 

Mr. Monckton, who, though a roan of pleasure^ 
understood business perfectly well, now instructed 
and directed her in making a general arrangement 
of her ati'airs. The estate which devolved to her» 
trom her uncle, and which was all in landed pro* 
perty, she continued to commit to the management 
6£ the steward who was employed in his life^tiroe; 
and her own fortune from her father, which was all 
in the stocks, she now diminished to nothing, by 
selling out to pay Mr. Monckton the principal and 
interest which she owed him, and by settling with 
her bookseller. 

While these matters were transacting, which, 
notwithstanding her eagerness to leave town, could 
not be brought into such a train as to permit her 
absence in less than a week, she passed her time 
chiefly alone. Her wishes all inclined her to bestow 
it upon Henrietta i but the late attack of Mr. Del- 
vile had frightened her from keeping np that con- 
nexion, since, however carefully she nught confine 
it to the daughter, Mrs. Belfield, she was certain, 
would impute it all to the son. 

That attack rested upon her mind, in defiance of 
all her endeavours to banish it ; the contempt with 
which it was made seemed Jntentionally oltensive, 
as if he had been happy to derive from her sup- 
posed ill conduct, a right to triumph over as well as 
reject her. She concluded; also^ that Delvile would 
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•be informed of these calumnies; yet she judged bn 
generosity by her own, and was therefore convinced 
iie would not credit them : but what chiefly at this? 
time increased her sadness and uneasiness, was the 
mention of Mr& Delvile's broken constitution and 
ruined healtb. She had always preserved for thfl^t 
lady the most affectionate respect, and could not 
consider herself as the cause ot her sufierings, withr 
out feeling the utmost concern, however conscious 
she had not wilfully occasioned them. 

Nor was this scene the only one by which het 
efforts to forget this laaiily were defeated; her 
watchful monitor, Albany, failed not again to claim 
•her promise $ and though Mr. Monckton earnestly 
exhorted her not to trust herself out with him, she 
preferred a little risk to the keenness of his re- 
proaches, and the weather being good on the morn- 
ing tliat he called, she consented to accompany him 
in his rambles : only charging her footman to fol- 
low wherever they went, and not to fail inquiring 
for her if she staid long out of his sight. These pre- 
cautions were rather taken to satisfy Mr. Monckton 
than herself, who, having now procured intelligence 
of the former disorder of his intellects, was fearful 
of some extravagance, and apprehensive for her 
safety. 

He took her to a miserable house in a court lead*- 
ing into Piccadilly, where, up three pair of stairs, 
was a wretched woman ill in bed, while a large 
mily of children were playing in the room. 

See here, cried he, what human nature can en- 
dure! look at that poor wretch, distracted with tor- 
ture, yet lying in ail this noise ! unable to stir id her 
«bed, yet witliout any assistant ! suffering the pangs 
of acute disease, yet wanting the necessaries of lifei 

Cecilia went up to the bed side, and inquired 
more particularly into tlie situation of the iavalid ; 
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but finding she could hardly speak from pain, she 

sent for the woman of the house, who kept a green- 
grocery shop on the ground-floor, and desired her 
%o hire a nurse for her sick lojdger> to call all the 
children down stairs, and to send for an apothecary, 
whose l)iU she promised to pay. ' She then gave her 
some money to get what necessaries miglit be want- 
ed| and said she would come again in two days to 
see how they went on. 

Albany, who listened to these directions witli si* 
lent yet eager attention, now clasped both his hands 
with a look of rapture, and exclaimed, Virtue yet 
lives,— and I have found her! 

Cecilia, proud of such praise, and ambitiou& to de- 
terve it, cheerfully said, Where, Sir, shall we gonowi^ 

Home, answered he, with an aspect the most be- 
nign ; I will not w ear out thy pity by rendering woe 
familiar to it. 

. Cecilia, though at this moment more disjiosed for 
acts of charity than for business or for pleasure, re^ 
membered that her fortune, however large, was not 

unlimited, and would not press any further bounty 
for objects she knew not, certain that occasions and 
claimants, far beyond her ability of answering, 
would but too frequently arise among those with. ' 
whom she was more connected ; she therefore yield- 
ed herself to his direction, and returned to Soho 
Square. 

Again, however, he failed not to call at the time 
she had appointed for re-ivisiting the invalid, tawhoni 
with much gladness he conducted her. 
- The poor woman, whose disease was a rheumatic 
&ver, was already much better ; she had been at- 
tended by an apothecary, who had given her some 
allevialJng medicine; she had a nurse at her bed- 
side, and the room being cleared of the childreny 
she had4iad th^ refreshment of some sleep* . 
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She was now able to raise her headi and make 
fier acknowledgements to her benefactress; but not 

a little was the surprise of Cecilia, when, upon look- 
ing in Iier face, she said^ Ah, Madam, I have seen 
you before ! 

Cecilia, who had not the smallest recollection of 
her, in return, desired to know when, or where? 

When you were going to be married, Madam, I 
was the pew-opener at church. 

Cecilia started with secret horror, and involun- 
tarily retreated from the bed ; while Albany, with 
m look of astonishment, exclaimed, Married 1 — why, 
then, is it unknown ? 

Ask me not, cried she, hastily ; it is all a mis* 
take* 

Poor thing! cried he, this, then, is the string tliy 
nerves endure not to have touched ! sooner will I 

expire than a breath of mine shall make it vibrate ! 
O, sacred be thy sorrow, for thou canst melt at that 
of the indigent 1 

Cecilia uien made a few general inquiries, and 
heard that the poor woman, who was a widow, had 
* been obliged to give up her office, from the frequent 
attacks which she siifiered of the rheumatism : that 
she had received much assistance both from the 
rector and the curate of —.—church, but her con^ 
tinual illness, with the largeness of her family, kept 
lier distressed in spite of all help. 

Cecilia promised to consider what she could do 
for her, and then giving her more money, returned 
to Lady Margaret's. 

Albany, who found that the unfortunate recol* 
lection of the pew-opener had awakened in his 
young pupil a melancholy train of reflections, seem- 
ed now to compassionate the sadness which hitherto 
be had reproved,, and walking silently by her aide 
till she came to Soho Square, said^ m accents of 
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Mndnessy Peace light upon thy bead, and dissipate 
thy woes ! and left hen 

Ah, when ! cried she to herself, if thus they are 
to be revived for ever ! 

Mr. Monckton, who observed that something had 
greatly affected her, now expostulated waimly 
against Albany and his wild schemes ; You trifle 
with your own happiness, he cried, by witnessing 
these scenes of distress, and you will trifle away 
your ft>rtune upon projects you can never fulfil ; 
the very air in those miserable houses is unwhole* 
acme for you to breathe ; you will soon be infected 
with some of the diseases to which you so incau- 
tiously expose yourself; and while not half you give 
in charity will answer the purpose you wish, you 
will be plundered by cheats and sharpers till you 
have nothing l^t to bestow. You must be more 
considerate for yourself, and not thus governed by 
Albany, whose insanity is but partially cured, and 
whose prdijects are so boundless, that the whole ca- 
pital of the £ast India' Company would not suffice 
|o fulfil them. 

Cecilia, though she liked not the severity of this 
remonstrance, acknowledged there was some truth 
in It, and promised to be discreet, and take the 
reins into her own bands* 

There remained for her, however, no other satis*, 
faction ; and the path which had thus been pointed 
out to her, grew, more and more alluring every 
step* Her old friends, the poor Hills, now occurred 
to ner memory, and she determined to see herself in 
what manner they went on. 

The scene wliicli this inquiry presented to her, 
was by no means calculated to strengthen Mr. 
Monckton's doctrine, for the prosperity in which 
she found this little family, amply rewarded the li* 
berality she had shown to it, and proved an irresist- 

you xhiu P 
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ible encouragement to similar actions. Mrs. Hill 
wept for joy in recounting how well she succeeded^ 
and Cecilia, delighted by the power of giving such 
pleasure, forgot all cautions and promises in the ge» 
nerosity which she displayed. She paid Mrs. Ro- 
berts the ariLurs that were due to her; she discharge 
ed all that was owing for the children who had been 
put to school, desired they might still be sent to it 
solely at her expense ; and gave the mother a sum 
of money to be laid out in presents for them alL 

To perform her promise with tlie pew-opener, 
was however more difficult ; her ill-health, and the 
extreme youth of her children, making her utterly 
helpless : but these were not considerations for Ce^ 
cilia to desert her, but rather motives for regarding 
her as more peculiarly an object of charity. She 
found she had once been a clear-starcher, and was 
a tolerable plain- work woman ; she resolved, there* 
fere, to send her into the country, Where she hoped 
to be able to^ get her some business, and knew that 
at least she could help her, if unsuccessful, and see 
that her children were brought up to useful employ* 
ments. The woman herself was enchanted at the 
plan, and firmly persuaded the country air would 
restore her health. Cecilia told her only to wait till 
she was well enough to travel, and promised, in the 
mean time, to look out some little habitation for 
her. She then gave her money to pay her bills, and 
for her journey ; and. writing a full mrection where 
she would hear of her at Bury, took leave of her 
till that time. 

These magniticent donations and designs, bein^ 
communicated to Albany, seemed a renovation to 
him of youth, spirit and joy; while their eflfect upon 
Mr. Monckton resembled an annihilation of all 
three; — to see money thus sported away, which he 

had long considered as his own^ to beiiold those 
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tmbs wbich he Iiad d^tined for his pleasares, thus 

lavishly bestowed upon beggars, excited a rage he 
could with difficulty conceal, and an uneasiness he 
could hardly endure ; and he languished, he sicken<- 
e4 for the time, when he might put a period to sudt 
romantic proceedings. 

Such were the only occupations which interrupted 
the solitude of Cecilia, except those which were 
given to her by actual business ; and the moment 
her a&irs were in so much forwardness that fhey 
could be managed by letters, she prepared for re« 
turning into the country. She acquainted Lady 
Margaret and Mr. Monckton with her design, and 
gave orders to her servants to be ready to set off the 

Mr. Monckton made not any opposition, aiid re« 
fused himself the satisfaction of accompanying her: 
and Lady Margaret, whose purpose was now an- 
swered^ and who wished to be in the country ber^ 
selfy determined to follow her. 



CHAPTER lU. 

A ]>tST0RBAKCE. 



This matter being settled at breakfast^ Cecilia 
having but one day more to spend in London, knew 
not' how to let it pass without taking leave of Hen- 
rietta, though, she chose not again to expose her- 
self to the forward insinuations of her'mother; she 
seat her^ therefore^ a short uotei begging to see 
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her at Lady Margaret^ and acquainting her that 
the next day she was going out of town. 
Henrietta returned the following answer ; 



TO MISS BBVBRLBY* 

Madam, 

My motlier is gone to market, arid I must not 
{[o out without her leave ; I have run to the door at 
every knock this whole week in hopes you were 
commgy and my heart has jumped at every coach 
that has gone through the street. Dearest lady, 
why did you tell me you would come ? 1 should not 
have thought of such a great honour^ if you had not 
put it in my head. And now 1 have got the use of 
a rooin where I can often be alone for two or three^ 
hours together. And so I shall this mornini^r^ if it 
was possible my dear Miss Beverley could come* 
But 1 don't mean to be teasing, and I would not be 
impertinent or encroadiing for the world! but only 
the thing is, I have a great deal to say to you, and 
if you was not so rich a lady, and so much above 
me, I am sure I should love you better than any 
body in the whole world, almost ; and now I dare 
say I fihaVt see you at all ; for it rains very hard, 
and my mother, I kno^^, will be sadly angry if I 
ask to go in a coach. O dear ! I don't know what 
I can do ! for it will half break my heart, if my dear 
Miss Beverley should go out of town, and I not see 
herl 

I am, Madam, 
With the greatest respectfulnesis, 

Your most humble servant^ 
Henrietta BsLFiBLDb 
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This artless remonstrance, joined to the intelli- 
gence that she could see her alone, made Cecilia in- 
stantly order a chair, and go herself to Portland 
Street : for she found by this letter there was much 
doubt if she could otherwise see her, and the earn- 
estness of Henrietta made her now not endure to 
disappoint her. She has much, cried she, to say to 
me, and I will no longer refuse to hear her$ she 
shall unbosom to me her gentle heart, for we have 
now nothing to fear from eajch, other. She promises 
herself pleasure from the communication, and doubt- 
less it must be some relief to her. Oh, were there 
any friendly bosom, in which I might myself con« 
'fide ! — ^happier Henrietta ! less feartul of thy pridcj 
less tenacious of thy dignity ! thy sorrows at least 
seek the consolation of sympathy,— mine, alas! iSet- 
tered by prudence, must fly it ! 

She was shown into tlie parlour, which she 
had the pleasure to find empty; and, in an instant, 
lAie warm* hearted Henrietta was in her arms* This 
is sweet of you, indeed! cried she, for I did not 
know how to ask it, though it rains so hard 1 could 
not have walked to you, and 1 don't know what 1 
should have done, if you had gone away and quite 
forgot me. 

She then took her into the back parlour, which 
she said they had lately hired, and, as it was made 
but little use of, she had it almost entirely to 
herself. 

There had passed a sad scene, she told her, at the 

meeting with her brother, though now they were a 
little more comfortable; yet her mother, she was 
sure, would never be at rest till he got into some 
higher way of life : And, indeed, I have some hopes, 
she continued, that we shall be able by and by to do 
something better for him ; for he has got one friend 
in the world yet, thank God| and such a noble 

pS 
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friend ! — ^indeed I believe lie can do whatever he 
pleases for him — that is, I mean, I bdieve if he was 

to ask any thing for him, there's nobody would 
deny him. And this is what I wanted to talk to 
you about. 

Cecilia, who doubted not but she meant Delvile^ 
scarce knew how to press the subject, though she 
came with no other view : Henrietta, however, too 
eager to want solicitation, went on. 

But the question is, whether we shall be able to 
prevail upon my brother to accept any thing, for he 
grows more and more unwilling to be. obliged, and 
the reason is, that being poor, lie is airaid, 1 be- 
lieve, people should think he wants to beg of them : 
though, if they knew him as well as X do, they 
would not long think that, for I am sure he would 
a great deal rather be starved to death. But, in^ 
deed, to say the truth, I am afraid he has been 
sadly to blame in this affair, and quarrelled when 
there was no need to be affronted ; for I have seea 
a gentleman who knows a great deal better than 
my brother what people should do, and he says he 
took every thing wrong that was done, all the time 
he was at Lord Vannelt's. 

And how does this gentleman know it ? 
s O, because he went himself to inquire about it; 
for he knows Lord Vannelt very well, and it was 
by his means my brother came acquainted with him. 
And this gentleman would not have wished ray bro* 
ther to be used ill any more than 1 should myself, 
so I am sure I may believe what he says. But niy 
poor brother, not being a lord himself, thought 
every body meant to be rude to him, and because 
he knew he was poor, he suspected they all beiiaved 
disrespectfully to him. But this gentleman gave 
me his word, that every body liked him and esteem-^ 
ed him, and if he would net have been so siibpi- 
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ciouS) they would all have done any thing for him 
in the world. 

You know this gentleman Very wel]» then ? 

O, no, Madam! she answered hastily, I don't 
know liiui at all! he only comes here to see. my 
brother ; it would be very impertinent for me to 
call him an acquaintance of rome. 

Was It before your brother^ then, he held thi« 

conversatiou with you? 

O, no, my brother would have been affronted with 
him, too, if he had 1 hut he called here to inquire 
for him at the time when he was lost to U8> and my 
mother quite went down upon her knees to him to 
beg him to go to Lord Vannelt's, and make excuses 
for him, if he had not behaved properly : but if my 
brothejc was to know this, he would hardly speak 
to her again 1 so when this gentleman came next, 
I begged him not to mention it, for my mother 
happened to be out, and so 1 saw him alone. . 

And did he stay with you long? 

No, Ma*am} a very short time indeed; but I 
asked him questions all the whilci and kept him as 
long as I could, that I might hear all he had to say 

about my brother. 

Have you never seen him since? 

iHOf Ma'am, not oncel I suppose he does not 
know my brother is come back to us. . Perhaps, 
when he does, he will call. 

Do you wish him to call ? 

Me ? cried she, blushing a little ; — sometimes I 
do ; — for my brother's sake. 

For your brother's sake i Ah, my dear Henrietta I 
— but tell me,— or dont tell me if you had rather 
not^did I not once see you kissing a letter? per- 
haps it was from this same noble friend ? 

It 'was not a letter. Madam, said she, looking 
dowD2 it was only the cover of one to my brother. 
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* The cover of a letter only I— and that to your 
brother! — U it possible you could so much value 

it? 

Ah, Madam ! You, who are always used to the 
good and the wise, who see no other sort of people 
but those in high life, you can have no notion how 
they strike those that they are new to but I, who 
see them seldom, and who live with people so very 
unUke them — Oh, you cannot guess how sweet to 
tne is every thing that belongs to them ! whatever 
has but once been touched by their hands^ I should 
like to lock up, and keep for ever ! though if I was 
used to them^ as you arei perhaps 1 might think less 
of them. 

Alas! thought Cecilia, who by them knew she 
only meant him, little indeed would further intimacy 
protect you ! 

' We are all over-ready, continued Henrietta, to 
blame others, and that is the way I have been doing 
all this time myself ; but I don't blaiue my poor 
brother now for living so with the great as I used 
to do, for now I have seen a little more of the world, 
I don't wonder any longer at his behaviour ; for I 
know bow it is, and I see that those who have had 
good educations, and kept great company, and mix- 
ed with the world— O, it is another thing !-^tbey 
seem quite a different species ! — they are so gentle, 
so soft-mannered ! nothing comes from them but 
what meant to oblige 1 they seem as if they only 
lived to give pleasure to other peoplci and as if they 
never thought at all of themselves ! 

Ah, Henrietta! said Cecilia, shaking her head, 
you have caught the enthusiasm of your brother, 
though you so long condemned it i Oh, have a care^ 
lest, like him also, you find it as pernicious as it is 
alluring I 

' There is no danger for me, Madam^ answered she^ 
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for the people I so much admire are quite out of my 
reach* I hardly ever even see them ; and perhaps it 
luay so happen I may see them no more ! 

The people? said Cecilia, smiling; are tberci 
then, many you so much distingaish ? 

Oh, no, indeed ! cried she, eagerly, there is only 
one ! there can be — mean Uiere are only a few-^ 
she checked herself, and stopped. 

Whoever you admire, cried Cecilia, your admira«* 
tion cannot but honour : yet indulge it not too far, 
lest it should wander from your heart to your peace^ 
and make you wretched for hfe. 

Ah, Madam ! — I see you know who is the parti* 
eular person I was thinking of! but indeed you 
are quite mistaken if you s-uppose any thing bad of • 
me ! 

Bad of you ! cried Cecilia, embracing her^ I scarce « 
think so well of any one ! 

But I mean, Madam, if yoU think I forget he is 

so much above me. But indeed I never do ; for I 
only admire him for his goodness to my brother, and 
never think of him at all, but just by way of com- 
paring him, sometimes^ to the other people that I 
see, because he makes me hate them so, that I wish 
I was never to see them again. 

His acquaintance, then, said Cecilia, has done you 
but an ill office, and happy it would be for you, 
could you forget you had ever made it. 

O, I shall never do that! for the more I think 
of him, the more I am out of humour with every - 
body else I O, Miss Beverley ! we have a sad ac- 
quaintance indeed 1 I'm sure i don't wonder my bro^ 
ther was so ashamed of them. They are all so rude, 
and so free, and put one so out of countenance.-^ 
O, how different is this person you are thinking of! 
he would not distress any body, or make one asham- 
ed for ail the wcnrld 1 You only are like liim i always 
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gentkt always obliging ! sometimes I tbinfcf yoa 

must be his sister— once, too, I heard — but that 
was contradicted. 

, A deep ifigh escaped Cecilia at this speech ; she 
guessed too well what she might have beard, and she 
knew too Well how it might be contradicted. 

Surely, ijoii cannot be unhappy. Miss Beverley! 
said Henrietta, with a IooIl of mingled surprise and 
concern. 

I have much, I own, cried Cecilia, assuming more 
^cheerfulness, to be thankful for, and I endeavour 

not to forget it. 

O, hotv often do I think, cried Henrietta, that 
you, Madam, are the happiest person in the world I 
with every thing at your own disposal — with every 
body in love with you, with all the money that you 
can wisli for, and so niuch sweetness, tl)at nobody 
can envy you it 1 witli power to keep just what com* 
pany you please, and every body proud to be one 
of the number !^0, if I could choose who I would 
be, I should sooner say Miss Beverley than any prin- 
cess in the world ! 

Ah, thought Cecilia, if such is my situation- 
how cruel, that by one dreadiul blow all its happi* 
ness should be thrown away ! 

Were I a rich lady, like you, continued Henrietta, 
and quite in my own power, then, indeed, 1 might 
soon thii>k of nothing but those people that I ad* 
mire ! and that makes me often wonder that ym^ 
Madam, who are just such another as himsel f 
but then, indeed, you may see so many of the same 
sort, that just this one may not so much strike you; 
and tor that reason I hope witliali my heart that be 
will never be married as long as he lives, for as he 
must taike some lady in just such high life as his 
own, I should always be afraid that she would uiiver 
love him as she ought to do ! 
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He need not now be single, thought Cecilia, werp 
that all he had cause to apprehend. 

I oftea think) added Henrietta, that the rich 
would be 88 much happier for marrying the poor^ 
as the poor for marrying the rich ; for then they 
would take somebody that would try to deserve 
their kindness, and now they only take those that 
know they have a right to it. Often and often have 
I thought 80 about this very gentleman ! and some* 
times when I have been in his company, and seen 
his civility and his sweetness, I have fancied I was 
rich and grand myself, and it has quite gone out of 
my head that 1 was nothing but poor Henrietta 
Belfieidl 

Did he then, cried Cecilia, a little alarmed, ever 
seek to ingratiate himself into your favour? 

No, never! but, when treated with so much 
soflness, 'tis hard always to remember one*s Inean* 
tiess ! You, Madam, have no notion of that task) 
no more had I myself till lately, for I cared not who 
was hie^h, nor who was low: but uowy indeed, I 
must own I have sometimes wished myaelt richer ! 
yet, he assumes so little, that at other times I have 
almost forgot all distance between us, and even 
thought Olij foolish thought! 

Tell it, sweet Henrietta, however! 

I will tell you, Madam, every thing ! for m^ heart 
has been bursting to open itself, and nobody have 
J dared trust. I have thought, then, I have some^ 
times thought, my true affection, my faithful fond- 
ness, my glad obedience, might make him, if he 
did but know them, happier in me than in a greater ' 
lacly! ' , 

iTideed, cried Cecilia, es^tremely affected hy thl» 
plaintive tenderness, I believe it ! — and were I him, 
I could not, I tbiiikjt hesitate a moment iu my 
dioice! • * 
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• Henrietta nOfw, hearing her mother commg in, 
made a sign to her to be silent ! but Mrs. Belfidd 

had not been an instant in the passage, before a 
thundering knocking at the street-door occasioned 
it to be instantly re-opened. A servant then in- 
quired if Mrs* Belfield was at home, and being an- 
swered by herself in the affirmative^ a chair was 
brought into the house. 

But what was the astonlsliment of Cecilia, when, 
in another moment, she heard from the next par- 
lour the voice of Mr. Delvile, senior, sayings xomr 
servant, Ma'^m; Mrs. Belfield, I presume? 

There was no occasion, now, to make a sign to 
her of silence, for her own amazement was suffi- 
cient to deprive her of speech. 

Yes, Sir, answered Mrs. Belfield ; but I suppose^ 
Sir, you are some gentleman to my son. 

No, Maam^ he returned, my business is with 
yourself. 

CeciHa now recovering from her surprise, deter- 
mined to hasten unnoticed out of the house, well 
' knowing that to be seen in it would be regarded as 

a confirmation of all that he had asserted. She 
whispered, therefore, to Henrietta, that she must 
instantly run away, but upon softly opening the 
door leading to the passage, she found Mr. Delvile's 
iC^irmen, and a footman, there in waiting. 

She closed it again, irresolute what to do: but 
after a little deliberation, she concluded to out-stay 
jiim, as she was known to all his servants, who would 
' not fidl to mention seeing her; and a retreat so 
private was worse than any other risk. A chair was 
also in waiting for herself, but it was a hackney 
one, and she could not be known by it ; and her 
footman sb^ had fortunately dismi^ed, ais he had 
byssiaess to transact fof; her journey next day. 

Meanwhile the thinness ot the partition between 
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lihe two parloars, made her hearing ev^y word that 

was said unavoidable. 

I am sure, Sir, I shall be very willing to oblige 
you, Mrs. Belfield answered ; but pray, Sir, what'ii 
your name ? 

My name, Ma'am, he replied, in a rather elevated 
voice, I am seldom obliged to announce myself; 
nor IS there any present necessity 1 should make it 
known* It k sufficient, I assure you, you are q)eak«> 
ing to DO very coinmon person, and probably to one 
you will have little chance to meet with agiun. 

But how can I tell your business, Sir, if I don't 
so much as know your name ? 

My business, Ma*am, I mean to tell myself; your 
affair is only to hear itt I have some questions, in- 
deed, to ask, which I must trouble you to answer, 
but they will sufficiently explain themselves to pre- 
vent any difficulty upon your part. There is no 
Heed, therefore, of any introductory ceremonial. 

Well, Sir, said Mrs. Belfield, wholly insensible of 
this ambiguous greatness, if you mean to make your 
name a secret — 

Few names, I believe, Ma am, cried he haughtily, 
have less the advantage , of secrecy than mine ! on 
the contrary, this is but one among a very few 
houses in this town to which my person would not 
immediately announce it. That, however, is im- 
material ; and you will be so good as to rest satis- 
fied with my ^surances', that the person with whom, 
you are now conversing, will prove no disgrace to 
yoiir character. 

Mrs. Belfield, overpowered, though hardly know- 
ing with what, only said he ioas very Uidconief and 
begged him to sit down. 

Excuse me, Ma*am, he answered, my business is 
but Of a moment, and my avocations are too many 
to suffer my iufringing that time. You say yoa 

VOL. xLii. a 
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have a son; J have heard of him, also, somewhere 

before; pray will you give me leave to inquire 

I don't mean to go deep into the matter— but par- 
ticular family occurrences make it essential for me 
to know,— whether there is not a young person of 
rather a capital fortune, to whom be is supposed to 
make proposals ? 

Li^ck-a<day, no, Sir ! answered Mrs. Belfield, to 
the infinite relief of Cecilia, who instantly concluded 
this question referred to herself. 

i beg your pardon, then ; good morning to you, 
Maam, said Mr. Delvile, in a tone that spoke his 
disappointment ; but added, And there is no sudi 
young person, you say, who favours his pretensions? 

Dear Sir, cried she, why there's nobody he*ll 80 
much as put the question to ! there's a young lady 
at this very time, a great fortune, that has as much 
a mind to him, 1 tell him, as any man need desire 
to see ; but there's no making him think it ! though 
he has been brought up at the university, and knows 
more about all the things, or as much, as any body 
in the king ^ dominions. 

O, then, cried Mr. Delvile, in a voice of far more 
complacency, it is not on the side of the young wo- 
man that the difficulty seems to rest? 

Lord, no, Sir 1 he might have had her again and 
again only for asking ! She came after him ever so 
often ; but being brought up, as I said, at the uni- 
versity, he thought he knew better than me, and 80 
my preaching was all as good as lost upon him. 

The consternation of Cecilia at these speeches 
could by nothing be equalled but the shame of Hen- 
rietta, who, though she knew not to whom her mo- 
ther made them, ielt all the disgrace. and the fihock 
of thein herself. 

I suppose, Siri continued jVirs. Belfieldi you know 
my son ? 
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No, Ma'am; itiy acquaintance is— — ^not very 
universal. 

Then, Sir, you are no judge how well he might 
make his own terms. And as to this young lady, 

she found him out, Sir, when not own of his own 
natural friends could tell wliere in the world he was 
gone ! she was the iirst, bir, to come and tell me 
news of him, though 1 was his oWn mother ! Love, 
Sir, is prodigious for quickness ! it can see, I some- 
times think, through bricks and mortar. Yet all 
this would not do, he was so obstinate not to take 
the hint ! 

Cecilia now felt so extremely provoked, she was 
upon the point of bursting in upon them to make 

her own vindication; but as her passions, though 
they tried her reason, never conquered it, she re- 
strained herself, by considering that tojssue forth 
from a room in that house, would do more towards 
strengthening what was ifius boldly asserted, than 
all her protestations could have chance to destroy. 

And as to young ladies themselves, continued 
Mrs. 6elfield,they know no more how to make their 
minds known than a baby does : so I suppose he'll 
shilly-shally till somebody else will cry snap, and 
take her. It is but a little while ago that it was all 
the report slie was to have young, Mr. Delviie, one 
of her guardian's sons. 

I am sorry report was so impertinent, cried Mn 
Delvile, with much displeasure; young Mr. Delvile' 
is not to be disposed of with so little ceremony; he 
knows better what is due to his family. 
' Cecilia here blushed from indignation^ and Hen- 
rietta sighed from despondency. 

Lord, Sir, answered Mrs. Belfie]d,whatshouldhis 
family do better? I never heard they were any sa 
rich, and I dare say the oid gentleman, being her 
guardian^ took care to put his son enough in her 
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way^-howeTer it came al^out that they did not make 
a match of it : for as to old Mr. Delvile, all the 

world says ■ 

All the world takes a very great liberty, angrily 
intierrupted Mr. Delvile» iu sayiae any thing about 
him : an& you will excuse my informing you that 
a person of bis rank and consideration is not lightly 
to be mentioned upon every little occasion that oc- 
curs. 

Lord) Sir, cried Mrs. Belfield, somewhat surprised 
at this unexpected prohibition, I don't care ror my 
part if I never mention the old gentleman's name 

again ! I never heard any good of him in my life, 
for they say he's as proud as Lucifer, and nobody 
knows what it's of, for they say— 

Theu say ? cried he firing with rage, and who are 
they? he so good as inform me that? 

Lord, every body. Sir ! it's his common charac- 
ten 

Then every body is extremely indecent, speaking 
very loud, to pay no more respect to one of the first 
fiimilies in England. It is a licentiousness that 

ouglit by no means to be suffered with impunity. 

Here, the street-door being kept open by the ser- 
vants in waiting, a new step was heard in the pas- 
sage, which Henrietta immedisitely knowing, turn- 
ed, with uplifted hands to Cecilia, and whispered, 
How unlucky ! it s my brother ! I thought he would 
.jaot have returned till night! 

Surely he will not come in here ? re-whispered 
Cecilia. 

But, at the same moment, he opened the door, 

and entered the room. He was immediately begin- 
ning an apology, and starting back, but Henrietta 
catching him by the arm, told liim in a low voice, 
that she had made use of his room because she had 
thought him engaged for the day, but begged him 
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to Ice^p Btill and quiet^ as the least nbtee would dig* 

cover them. 

Belfield then stopped ; but tlie embarrassment of 
CecHia was extreme: to find herself in his room 
after the speeches she bad beard from his mother, 
^nd to continue with him in it by connivance, when 
she knew she had been represented as quite at his 
service, distressed and provoked her immeasurablyi 
tad she felt very angry with Henrietta for not soon^ 
er informing her whose apartment she had borrow<> 
ed. Yet now to remove, and to be seen, was not to 
be thought of ; she kept, therefore, fixed to her seat, 
though changing colour every moment from the 
variety of her emotions. 

I)uring this painful interruption she lost Mrs* 
Belficld's next answer, and another speecli or two 
from Mr. Delvile, to whose own passion and loud- 
ness was owing Beliield's entering his room unheard: 
but the next voice that called their attention was 
that of Mr. Hobson, who just then walked into the 
parlour. 

Why what's to do here? cried he facetiously, no- 
thing but chairs and livery servants I Why, Ma am, 
what, is this your rout day ? Sir, your most humble 
servant* I ask pardon, but I did not know you at 
first. But come, suppose we were all to sit down ? 
Sitting s as cheap as standing, and what I say is this: 
when a mans tired, it's nmre agreeable. 

Have you any thing further, Ma'am, said Mr* 
Delvile, with great solemnity, to communicate to 
me ? 

No, Sir, said Mrs. Belfield, rather angrily, it's no 
business of mine to be communicating myself to a 
gentleman that I don't know the name of. Why, 
Mr. Hobson, how came you to know thie gsintle*- 
Xfim ? 

To know me J repeated Mr. Delvile scornfully* 

q5 
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Why I can't say much. Ma'am, answered Mr. 

Hobson, as to my knowing the gentleman, being I 
have been in his company but once ; and what I say 
is, to know a person if one leaves but a quart in a 
hogshead, its two pints too much* That's my no* 
tion. Bat, Sir, that was but an ungain busiDess at 
'Squire Monckton's t'other morning. Every body 
was no-how, as one may say. But, Sir, if I may be 
so free, pray, what is your private opinion of that 
old gentleman that talked so much out of the way ? 
My private opinion, Sir ? 

Yes, Sir ; I mean if it's no secret, for as to a se- 
cret, I hold it*s what no man has a ri^lit to inquire 
into, being of its own nature it s a thing not to be 
told. Now as to what I think myself, my doctrine 
is this ; I am quite of the old gentleman's mind 
about some things, and about others I hold him to 
be quite wide of the mark. But as to talking in 
such a whisky-frisky manner that nobody can under- 
stand him, why ifs tantamount to not talking at 
all, being he might as well hold his tongue. That's 
, what I say. And then us to that other article, of 
abusing a person for not giving away all his lawful 
gains to every cripple in the streets, just beoause he 
happens to have but one leg, or one eye, or some 
such matter, why it's knowing nothing of business ! 
it's what I call talking at random. 

When you have finished, Sir, said Mr. DelvilOi 
you will be so good to let me know. 

I don't mean to intrude. Sir ; that's not my way» 
so if you are upon business— 

What else, ^ir, could you suppose brought me 
liither ? However, I by no means purpose any dis- 
cussion. I have only a few words more to say to | 
this gentlewoman, and as my time is not wholly in« : 
consequential, I should not be sorry to have an early 
opportunity of being heard. 
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I shall leave you with the lady directly^ Sir $ for 
I know business better than to interrupt it: but 
seeing chairs in the entry my notion was I should 
see ladies in the parlour, not much thinking of gen^ 
tlemen's going about in that manner) being I never 
did it myself. But I have nothing to offer against 
that ; let every man have his own way ; that s what 
/ say. Only just let me ask the lady before I go, 
what's the meaning of my seeing two chairs in the 
entry, and only a person for one in the parlour ? 
The gentleman^ I suppose, did not come in bath ; 
ha! ha! ha! 

Why nowyouputmeia mind, said Mrs. Belfield, 
I saw a chair as soon as I come in ; and I was just 
going to say Who's here ? when this gentleman's 
coming put it out of my head. 

Why this is what I call hocus-pocus work ! said 
Mr. H obson ; but I shall make free to ask the chair- 
men who they are waiting for« 
' Mrs. Belfidd, however, anticipated him ; for run- 
ning into the passage, she angrily called out, What 
do you do here, Misters? do you only come to be 
out of the rain ? I shall have no stand made of my 
entry, I can tell you 1 

Why we are waiting for the lady, cried one of 
tbem. 

Waiting for a fiddlestick! said Mrs. Belfield; 
here's no lady here, nor no company ; so if you 
think I'll have my entry filled up by two hulking 
fellows for nothing, I shall show you the difference. 
One*8 dirt enough of one's own, without taking 
people out of the streets to help one. Who do you 
think's to clean after you? 

That's no business of ours ; the lady bid us wait^ 
aAswered theman. 

Cecilia, at this dispute^ could with pleasure have 
cast herself out of the window to avoid being dis . 
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covered ; but all plan of escape was too late ; Mrs. i 
Belfield called aloud for hur daughter, and then re- 
turning to the front parlour, said. Til soon know it 
there's company come to my house without tny 
knowing it ! and opened a door leading to the next 
room. 

Cecifia, who had In'tlicrto sat fixed to her chair, 
now hastily arose, but in a confusion too cruel for 
speech : Belfield^ wondering even. at his own situa- 
tion, and equally concerned and surprised at her 
evident distress, had himself the feeling ol* a culprit, 
tht)ugh witliout the least knowledge of any cause: 
and Henrietta! terrihed at the prospect of her mo- 
ther's anger^ retreated as much at possible out of 
^ight. 

Sucli WHS the situation of tlie discovered, abashed, 
perplexed, and embarrassed ! while th.at of the dis- 
coverers, far diiierent^ was bold, delighted^ and tri* 
umphant ! 

So I cried Mrs. Belfield, why here's Miss Bever« 

ley ! — in my son's back room ! winking at Mr, Del- 
vile. 

Why here's a lady, sure enough ! said Mr. Hob- 
son, and just where she should be, and that is with 
a gentleman, ha! ha! that's the right way, accord- 
ing to my notion ! that's the true maxim for living 
agreeable. 

I came to see Miss Belfield, cried Ceciha, endea- 
Touring, but vainly, to speak with composure^ and 
nhe brought me into this room. 

I am but This moment, cried Belfield with eager- 
ness, returned home ; and unfortunately broke into 
the room, from total ignorance of the honour which 
Miss Beverley did my sister. 

These speeches, though both literally true, sound< 
ed, in the circumstances which brought them out, 
so much as mere excuses^ that while Mr* Delvile 
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haughtily marked his incredulity by a motion of his 
chin^ Mrs. Belfield continued winking at him most 

significantlvi and Mr. I^ob^sou^ with still less cere- 
mony, laughed aloud. 

1 have nothing more, Ma'am, said Mr, Delvile 
to Mrs* Belfield, to inauire ; for the few doubts with 
which I came to this nouse are now entirely satis- 
fied. Good morning to you, Ma'am. 

Give me leave, Sir, said Cecilia, advancing with 
more spirit, to explain, in presence of those, who caa 
best testify my veracity, tne real circumstances— 

I would by no means occasion you such unneces- 
sary trouble, Ma*am, answered he, with an air at 
once exulting and pompous, the situation in which 
I see you abundantly satisfies my curiosity, and saves . 
me from the apprehension I was under of being 
agmn convicted of a mistake ! 

He then made her a stiff bow, and went to his 
chair. 

Cecilia, colouring deeply at this contemptuous 
treatment, coldly took leave of Henrietta, and curt- 
sying to Mrs. Belfield, hastened into the passage^ 
to get into her own. 

Henrietta was too much intimidated to speak, 
and fiejfield was too delicate to follow her ; Mr. 
Hobson only said. The young lady seems quite dash- 
ed; but Mrs. Belfield pursued her with entreaties 
she would stay. 

She was too angry, however, to make any answer 
but by a distant bow of the head, and left the house 
with a resolution, little short of a vow> never again 
to enter it. 

Her reflections upon this unfortunate visit were 
bitter beyond measure :— the situation in which she 
had been surprised,— clandestinely concealed with 
only Bdfield and his sister, — joined to the positive 
assertions of her partiality for him made by his mo^ 
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ther, could not, to Mr. Delvile, but appear marks 
irrefragable tliat his charge in his former cod v ersa- 
lion was rather mild than overstrained, and that 
the connexion he had mentioned, for whatever mo- 
ti\ cs denied, was incontestably formed. 

The apparent conviction of this part of the accu- 
sation, might also authorize, to one but too happy 
in beh'eving ill of her, an implicit faith in that wliich 
regarded her having run out her fortune* His de- 
termination not to hear her showed the inflexibility 
of his character : and it was evident, notwitlistand- 
ing his parading pretensions of wishing her vvelfarci 
that his inordinate pride was inflamedi at the veiry 
supposition he could be mistaken or deceived for a 

moincnt. 

Even Delvile himself, if gone abroad, might nou^ 
hear this account with exaggerations that would 
baffle all his confidence : his mother, too, greatly as 
she esteemed and loved her, might have the matter 
so represented to stagger her good opinion; — 
these were thoughts the most afflicting slie could 
harbour, though their probability was such. that to 
banish them was impossible. 

To apply again to Mr.- Delvile to hear her vindi- 
cation, was to subject herself to insolence, and al- 
most to court indignity. She disdained even to 
write to him» since bis behaviour called for resent- 
ment, not concession : and such an eagerness to be 
heard, in opposition to all discouragement, would 
be practising a meanness that would almost merit 
repulsion. 

Her first inclination was to write to Mrs. Delvile; 
but what.now, to her, was either her defence or ac- 
cusation? She had solemnly renounced all further 
intercourse with her, she had declared against wri- 
ting again, and prohibited her letters: and, there- 
fore^ z&ex much fluctuation of opinion^ her delicacy 
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concurred with Uar judgement, to conclude it would 
be most proper, in a situation so intricate^ to leave 
the matter to chance, aqd commit her character to' 
time. 

In the evening, while she was at tea with Lady 
Margaret and Misi^ Bennet, she was suddenly called * 
out to speak to a young woman ; and found^ to her 
great surprise, she was no other than Henrietta. 

Ah, Madam ! she cried, how anfi^rily did you go 
away this morning! it has made me miserable ever 
since, and if you go out of town without forgiving 
mei I shall fr^t myself quite ill I niy mother is gone 
out to tea, and 1 have run here all alone, and in the 
dark, and in the wet, to beg and j^ray you will for- 
give me, for else I don't know what 1 shall do ! 

Sweet, gentle girl! cried Cecilia, affectionately , 
embracing her, if you had excited all the anger I am 
capable of feeling, ^uch softness as this would ba- 
nish it, and make me love you more than ever! 

Henrietta then said, in her excuse, that she had 
thougl^ herself quite sure of her brother's absence, 
who almost always spent the whole day at the book- 
seller's, as, in writing himself, he perpetually want- 
ed to consult other authors, and had very few books 
at their lodgings: but she would not mention that 
the rooin was nis> lest Cecilia should object to mak- 
ing use of it', and she knew she had no other chance 
of having the conversation with her she had so very 
long wished for. She then again begged her par- 
don, and hoped the behaviour of her mother would 
not induce her to give her up, as she was shocked 
at it beyond measure, and as her brother, she as- 
sured her, was as innocent of it ao herself. 

Cecilia heard her with pleasure, and felt for h^ 
an increasing regard. The openness of her confi- 
dence in the morning had merited all her afiection^ 
and she gave her the warmest protestations of a 
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friendship which she was certain would be lasting 

as her life. 

Henrietta then, with a countenance that spoke 
the lightness of her heart, hastily took her leave. 
. saying, she did not dare be out longer, lest her mo- 
ther should discover her excursion. Cecilia insisted, 
however, upon her going in a chair, which she or- 
dered her servant to attend> and take care himself 
to discharge. 

This visit, joined to the tender and unreserved 
conversation of the morning', gave Cecilia the strong- 
est desire to invite her to her house in the country ; 
but the terror of Mrs. Belfield's insinuations, added 
to the cruel interpretations she had to expect from 
Mr. Delvile> forbade her indulging this wisli, though 
it was the only one that just now she could form. 



. CHAPTER IV^ y 

A CALM. 

Cecilia took leave over-night of the family, as she 
would not stay their rising in the morning; Mr. 
Monckton^ though certain not to sleep when she 
was going, forbearing to mark his solicitude by 
quitting his apartment at any unusual hour. Lady 
Margaret parted from her with her accustomed un- | 
graciousness, and Miss Bennet, because in her pre- i 
sence, in a manner scarce less displeaiung/ 

The next morning, with only her servants, the 
moment it was light, she set out. Her journey was 
without iagident or interruption^ and she went ioi- 
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medtatdy to the hduse of Mi^ BAyley^ ^here die 

had settled to board till her own was tinished. 

Mrs. Bayley was a mere good sort of woman, who 
lived decently well with her servants^ and tolerably 
well with her neighboursj upon a small annuity^ 
which made her easy and comfortable^ though by 
no means superior to such an addition to her little 
income as an occasional boarder might produce. 

Here Cecilia continued a full month : which time 
had no other employment than what she voluntarily 
gave to herself by active deeds of benevolence* 

At Christmas, to the no little joy of the neigh- 
bourhood, she took possession of her own house, 
which was situated about three miles from Bury, 

The better sort of people were happy to see her 
thus settled amongst them» and the poorer, who by 
what they already had received, knew well what they 
might still expect, regarded the day in which she 
fixed herself ii^ her mansion, as a day to themselves 
of prosperity and triumph* 

As she was no longer^ as hitherto, repairing to a 
temporary habitation, which at pleasure she might 
quit, and to which, at a certain period, she could 
have no possible olaim, but to a house which was 
her own for ever, or, at least, could solely from her 
own choice be transferred, she determined, as much • 
as was in her power, in quitting her desultory dwell- 
ings, to empty her mind of the transactions which 
had passed in them ; and upon entering a house 
where she was permanently to reside, to make the 
expulsion of her past sorrows the basis upon which 
to establish her future serenity. 
. And this, though a work of pain and difficulty, 
was not impracticable ; ber sensibility, uideed, was 
keen, and she had suffered from it the utmost tor- 
ture ; but her feelings were not more powerful than 
her, understanding was strong, and her fortitude was 

vox** xLiu a 
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equal to her trials. Her calamitiee had saddeaedy 

but not weakened her mind ; and the words of Del- 
vile, in speaking of his mother, occurred to her now 
with all the conviction of experience, that " evils ! 
inevitable are always best supported, because known 
to be past amendment, and felt to give defiance to I 
struggling*/* 

A plan by w hich so great a revolution was to be 
wrought in her miud| was not to be eiFected by any 
sudden effort of magnanimity, but by a regular 
and even tenor of courage mingled with prudence. 
Nothing, therefore, appeared to her so indispensa- 
ble as constant employment, by which a variety 
of new images might force their way in her mind 
to stipplant the old ones, and by which no time 
might be allowed for brooding over melancholy re* 

trospections. 

Her first effort, in this work of mental reforma- 
tion, was to part with Fidel, whom hitherto she had 
almost involuntarily guarded, but whom she only 
could see to revive the most dangerous recollec- 
tions« She sent him, therefore, to the Castle, but 
without any message ; Mrs. Delvile, she was sure, 
would require none to make her rejoice in bis re- 
storation. 

Her*next step was virriting to Albany, who had 

given her his direction, to acquaint him she was 
now ready to put in practice their long-concerted 
scheme. Albany instantly hastened to her, and joy- 
fully accepted the office of becoming at once ber 
almoner and her monitor. He made it his business 
to seek objects of distress, and, always but too cer- 
tain to find them, of conducting her himself to 
thqir habitations, and then leaving to her own 
liberality the assistance their several cases demand- 
ed : and, in the overflowing of his zeal upon these 
occasions, and the rapture of his heart in thus did* 

*Seev61. xlb p. 311. 
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poaingi almost at his pleasure^ of her nobte fartonte^ 
he seemed, at times, to feel an ecstasy that, from 
its novelty and its excess^ was almost too exquisite 
to be borne. 

He joined with the beggars in pouring blessings 
upon her head, he prayed for her with thepoor^ and 
he thanked her with the succoured. 

The pew- opener and her children failed not to 
keep their appointment, and Cecilia presently con»-^ 
trived to settle them in her neighbourhood ; where 
the poor woman, as she recovered her strength, 
soon got a littJe work, and all deficiencies in her 
power of maintaining herself were supplied by her 
g^enerous patroness. The children, however, she 
ordered to be coarsely brought up, having no mn 
tention to provide for them but by helping them to 
common employments. 

The promise, also, so long made to Mrs. Harrel 
of an apartment in her house, was now performed. 
That lady accepted it with the utmost alacrity, glad 
to make any change in her situation, which cor» 
stant solitude had rendered wholly insupportable. 
Mr. Arnott accompanied her to the house, and 
spent one day there ; but receiving from Cecilia, 
though extremely civE and sweet to him, no hint 
of atiy invitation for repeating his visit, he left it in 
sadness, and returned to his own in deep dejection. 
Cecilia saw with concern how he nourished his hope«» 
less passion, but knew that to suffer his visits would 
almost authorise his feeding it ! and while she pitied 
unaffectedly the unhappiness she occasioned, she re* 
solved to double her own efforts towards avoiding 
similar wretchedness. 

This action, however, was a point of honour, not 
of friendship^ the time being long since past, thai 
the society of Mrs. Harrel could afford her any 
pleasure $ but the promises she had so ofcen mm^k 
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to Mr. Harrd in his distresses, though extorted from 
her merely by the terrors of the moment, still were 

promises, and therefore bhe held herself bound to 
fulfil them. 

Yety far from finding com£ort in this addition to 
her family} Mrs. Harrel proved to her nothing more 
than a trouble and an encumbrance ; with no inhe* 
rent resources, she \vas continually in search of 
occasional supplies ; ^he fatigued Cecilia with won- 
der at the privacy of her life, and tormented her 
with proposals of parties and entertainments. 

She was eternally in amazement, that with powers 
so large she had wishes so confined, and was evi- 
dently disappointed that, upon coming to so ample 
an estate, she lived with respect to herself and her 
family, with no more magnificence or show than if 
heiress to oitly five hundred pounds a year. 

But Cecilia was determined to think and to live ^ 
for herself, without regard to unmeaning wonder or 
selfish remonstrances ; she had neither ambition fox 
splendour, nor spirits for dissipation ; the recent sor* 
row of her heart had deadened it for the present to 
all personal taste of happiness, and her only chance 
for regaining it, seemed through the medium of be« 
Stowing it upon others. She bad seen, too, by Mr. 
Harreli^ how wretchedly external brilliancy could 
cover inward woe, and she had learned at Delvile 
castle to grow sick of parade and grandeur. Her 
equipage, therefore, was without glare, tiiough not 
without elegance ; her table was plain, though bos* 
pitably plentiful ; her servants were for use, though 
too numerous to be for labour. The system of her 
cecononiy, like that of her liberality, was formed by 
rules of reason, and her own ideas of right, and not 
by-compliance with example, nor by emulation witb 
(he gentry in her neighbourhood. I 
- fi\lt though thus deviating in her actions fjrpiu , 
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tile usual customs of the young and ridi^ >ste was 
pecuKarly careful not to onend them by singularity 
of manners. When she mixed with them, slie was 
easy, unafFected, and well bred, and though she saw 
them but seldom» her good humour and desire of 
obliging, kept them always her friends* The plan 
she had early formed at Mrs. Harrel's she now stu- 
died daily to put in practice ; but that part, by which 
the useless or frivolous were to be excluded her 
house, she found could only be supported by driving 
from her half her acquaintance. 

Another part, also, of that project she found st ill 
less easy of adoption, which was solacing herself 
with the society of the wise^ good, and intelligent* 
Few answered this description, and those few were 
with difficulty attamable. Many might with joy 
have sought out her liberal dwelling, but no one 
had idly waited till the moment it was at her dis- 
posal. All who possessed at once both talents and 
wealth/ were so generally courted they were rarely 
to be procured ; and all who to talents alone owed 
their consequence, demanded, if worth acquiring, 
time and delicacy to be obtained. Fortune, she 
knew, however, was so often at war with Nature^ 
that she doubted not shortly meeting those who 
would gladly avail themselves of her ofiered pro- 
tection. 

Yet, tired of the murmurs of Mrs. Harrel, she 
longed for some relief from her society, and her de^ 
sire daily grew stronger to owe that relief to Hen* 
rietta Belfield. The more she meditated upon this 
wish, the less unattainable it appeared to her, till 
by frequently combating its difficulties, she began 
to consider them imaginary. Mrs. Belfield, while 
her son was actually with herself, might see she 
took not Henrietta as his appendage ; and Mr, Del- 
vile> should he make iurther inquiries^ might hem 
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th^t her real connexion was with the sister, since 
she received her in the country, where the brother 
made no pretence to follow her. She considered 

too, how ill she should be rewarded in givjng up Hen* 
rietta for Mr. Delvile, who was already determined 
to think ill of her, and whose prejudices no sacri^ 
fice would remove. 

leaving hesitated, therefore, some time between 
the desire of present alleviation, and the fear of fu- 
ture mischief, the consciousness of her own inno- 
cence at length vanquished all dread of unjust cen- 
sure^ and she wrote an invitation to Henrietta in- 
closed in a letter to her mother. 

The answer of Henrietta expressed her rapture at 
the proposal ; and that of Mrs, Belfield made no ob- 
jection but to the expense. 

Cecilia, therefore, sent her own maid to travel 
with her into Suffolk^ with proper-dir^tipns to pay 
for the journey. 

The gratitude of the delighted Henrietta at 
the meeting was boundless; and her joy at so unex^ 

Jiected a mark of favour made her half wild» Ceci-p 
ia suffered it not to languish for want of kindness 
to support it; she took her to her bosom, became 
the soother pf all her cares, and reposed in her, in 
return, every thought that led not to Delvile. 

There, however, she was uniformly silent; solemn- 
ly and eternally parted from him, far from trusting 
the secret of her former connexion to Henrietta, the 
whole study ot her life was to drive U^e remembrance 
pf it from herself* 

Henrietta now lasted a happiness to which as yet 
her whole life had been a stranger ; she was suddenly 
removed from turbulent vulgarity to the enjoyment 
of calm elegance; and the gentleness of her disposi- 
tion, instead of being tyrannically imposed upon, not 

only made her loved with pffectiou; but treated m\h 
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the most scrupubus delicacy. Qecilin had her share 

in all the comfort she bestowed; she had now a 
iriend to oblige, and a companion to converse with. 
She communicated to her all her scbemefi^ and made 
her the partner of her benevolent excursions ; she 
found her disposition as amiable upon trial, as her 
looks and her manners had been engaging at first 
alight; and her constant presence and constant sweet* 
nesSy imperceptibly revived her spirits, and gave a 
new interest to her existence* 

Meantime Mr. Monckton, who returned in about 
a fortnight to the Grove, observed the increasing 
inriuence of Albany with the iDost serious concern. 
The bounties of Cecilia, extensive, magnificent, 
unliaiited, were the tlieme of every tongue, and 
though sometimes censured and sometimes admired* 
they were wondered at universally. He sufleied 
her for a while to go on without remonstrance, hop- 
ing her enthusiasm would abate as its novelty wore 
out: but finding that week following week was still 
distinguished by some fresh act of beneficence, ha 
grew so alarmed and uneasy, he could restrain him- 
self no longer, ile spoke to her with warmth, he 
represented her conduct as highly dangerous in its 
coosequence ; he said she would but court impos- 
tors from every corner of the kingdom, oalled AU 
bany a lunatic, whom she should rather avoid than 
obey; and insinuated, that if a report was spread 
of ner proceedings, a charity so prodigal would 
excite such alarm, that no man would think even 
her large and splendid fortune would epsure him 
from ruin in seeking her alliance, 

Cecilia heard tliis exhortation without eitber 
terror or impatience, and answered it with the ut« 
most steadiness. His influence ovefr her mind waa 
UO longpr uncoptrolled i foi though her suspicions 
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were not strengthened^ they had never been remo^ 
Ted, and friendship has no foe so dangerous as dis- 
trust* She thanked him, however, for his zeal, but 
assured him his apprehensions were groundless, 
since though she acted from inclination, she acted 
not without thought. Her income was very large, 
and she was wholly whhout family or connexion ; 
to spend it merely upon herself would be something 
still worse than extravagance ; it must result from 
wilfulness the most inexcttsable^ as her disposition 
was naturally averse to luxufy and expense. . She 
might save indeed, but for whom ? not a creature 
had such a claim upon her ; and with regard to her- 
self| she was so provided tbr, it would be unneces* 
sary. She would never, she declared, run in debt 
even for a week, but while her estate was wholly 
clear, she would spend it witliout restriction. 

To his hint of any future alliance, she only said, 
that those who disapproved her conducti would pro- 
bably be those she should disapprove in her turn ; 
should such an event however take place, the re- 
trenching from that time all her present peculiar 
expense?, would, surely, in a clear three thousand 
pounds a year, leave her rich enough for any inan> 
without makinj? it incumbent upon her, at present 
to deny herself the only pleasure she could taste^ 
in bestowing that nioney which to her was super* 
fluous, upon those who received it as the proionga- ^ 
tion of their existence. 

A firmness so deliberate in a system he so mach 
dreaded, greatly shocked Mr. Monckton, though it 
intimidated him from opposing it; he saw she was 
too earnest, and too well satisfied she was right, to 
venture giving her disgust by controverting her ar- 
guments : the conversation, therefore, ended with 
new discontent to himself, and with an impression 
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upon the mind of Cecilia, that though he was zeal* 

ous and friendly, he was somewhat too worldly and 
suspicious. 

She went on, tlierefore, as bpfor^; distributing 
with a lavish hand all she could spare from her own' 
household; careful ofnothiiig but of guarding against 
imposition, which, tliough she sometimes unavoid- 
ably endured, her discernment, and the activity of 
her investigating diligence, saved her from suiFering 
frequently. And the steadiness with which she re^ 
pulsed those whom she detected in deceit, iVas a 
check upon tricks and frauds, though it could not 
wholly put a stop to them. 

Money, to her, had long appeared worthless and 
valueless ; it had failed to procure her the establish- 
ment for which she once flattered herself it seejned 

Eurposely designed ; it had been disdained by the 
^elviles, for the sake of whose connexion she had 
alone ever truly rejoiced in possessing it ; and after 
such a conviction of its inefficacy to secure her hap- 
piness, she regarded it as of little importance to 
herself, and therefore thought it almost the due of 
those whose distresses gave it a consequence to 
which with her it was a stranger. 

In this manner with Cecilia passed the first win- 
ter of her majority. She had sedulously filled it 
with occupations, and her occupations had proved 
fertile in keeping her mind from idleness, and in 
restoring it to cheerfulness. 

Calls upon her attention so soothing, and avoca- 
tions so various for her time, had answered the great 
purpose for which originally she had planned them, 
in almost forcing irom her thoughts those sorrows 
which, if indulged} would have rested in them in^* 
i;essantly» 
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* CHAPTER V. 

AN ALARM. 

Xhb spring was now advancing, and the weather 
was remarkably fine ; when one morning, while Ce- 
cilia was walking with Mrs. Harrel and Henrietta 
on the lawn before her house, to which the last din- 
ner-bell was just summoning them to return. Mrs, 
Harrel looked round, and stopped at the sight of a 
gentleman galloping towards uiem, who in less than 
a minute approached, and dismounting and leaving 
his hor.se to his servant, struck tliem all at the same 
instant to be no other than young Delvil^ ! 

A sight so unexpected, so anaccountable, so won# 
derful, after an absence so long, and to which they 
were mutually bound, almost wholly overpowered 
Cecilia from surprise and a thousand other feelings, 
and she caught Mrs. Harrel by the arm, not know- 
ing what she did, as if for succour; while Henrietta 
with scarce less, though much more glad emotion, 
suddenly exclaimed, 'Tis Mr. Delvilel and sprang 
forward to meet him. 

He had reached them, md in a voice that spoke 
hurry and perturbation, respectfully made his com- 
pliments to them all, before Cecilia recovered even 
the use of her feet : but no sooner were they re- 
stored to her than she employed them with the 
quickest motion in her power, still leaning upon 
Mrs. Harrel, to hasten into the house. Her solemn 
promise to Mrs. Delvile became uppermost in her 
thoughts, and her surprise was soon succeeded by 
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dfei^leasnre, that thus, without any preparation, he 
forced her to break it by an interview she had no 
means to prevent. 

Just as they reached the entrance into the housef 
the butler came to tell Cecilia that dinner was upon 
the table. Dehile then #ent up to her, and said. 
May I wait upon you for one instaiit before — or. 
after you dine ? 

I am engaged; Sir, answered she, though hardly^ 
able to speak, for the whole day. 

You will not, I hope, refuse to hear me, cried he, 
eagerly ; I cannot write what I have to say,— 

There is no occasion that you should, Sitv inter- 
rupted shoi since I should scarcely find time to read 

She then curtsied, though without looking at 
him, and went into the liouse ; Delvile remaining 
in utter dismay, not daring, however wishing, to 
follow her. But when Mrs. Harrel, much surprised 
at behaviour so unusual from Cecilia, approached 
him with some civil i^peeches, he started, and wish-* 
ing her good day, bowed, and remounted his horse: 
pursued by the soft eyes of Henrietta till wholly 
out of sight. 

They then bodi followed Cecilia to the dining* 

parlour. 

Had not Mrs. Harrel been of this small party, 
the dinner would have been served in vain ; Cecilia^ 
still trembling, with emotion, bewildered with con- 
jecture, angry with Delvile for thus surprising her, 
angry with herself for so severely receiving him, 
amazed what had tempted him to such a violation 
of their joint agreement, and irresolute as much 
what to wish as what to think, was little disposed' 
for eating, and with difficulty compelled herself to» 
do the honours of her table. 
Henrietta^ whom the sight of Delvile bfuliit onoe 
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whom and what it could 7iot be about» till she left, 
bat the one thing to which her wishes pointed that 
it cotdd be about. Cecilia heard her with true com- 
passion, certain that she was deceiving herself with: 
imaginations the most pernicious; yet unable to 
know how to quell thenii while in such doubt and 
darkness herself* 

This conversation w as soon interrupted, by a mes- 
sage that a gentleman in the parioui* begged to 
speak with Miss Belfield. 

O dearesti dearest Miss Beverley.! cried Henriet*- 
ta, with increasing agitation, what in the world shall 
I say to him ? advise tne, pray advise me, for I can't 
think of a single word ! 

Impossible,- my dear liennetta, unless I knew 
irhat he would say to you ! 

O, but I can guess, I can guess ! cried she, her 
cheeks glowing, w hile her wiiolc frame shook ; and 
I sha'n't know what in the whole world to answer 
him ! I know I ^hall behave like a fool^ — know !• 
shall disgrace myself sadly! • 

Cecilia, truly sorry Delvile should see her in such 
emotion, endeavoured earnestly to compose her,, 
though never less tranquil herself. But she could 
not succeed, and she went down stairs with ex« 
pectations Of happiness almost too potent for her 
•reason. 

Not such were those of Cecilia ; a dread of some 
new conflict took possession of her mind, that mind 
80 long tortured with struggles, so lately restored 
to serenity 1 

Henrietta soon returned, but not the same Hen- 
rietta she went; the glow, the hope, the flutter, 
were all over ; she looked pale and wan, but at- 
temptfaig, as she entered the room, to call up a 
smile, she failed, and burst into tears. 

Cscilid threw her ariiii> louiid lier aeck, and tried 
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-to eoneole her ; but happy to hide her face in her 

bosom, she only gave the freer indulgence to her 
grief, and, rather melted than comforted by her 
'tendernessi liobbed aloud. 

Cecilia too easily conjectured the disappointment 
ahe had met, to pain her by asking it ; she forbore 
even to gratify her own curiosity by questions that 
could not but lead to her raortiheation; and suffer-? 
ing her to tajce her own time for vvliat she had to 
coinmunicate, she hung over her in silence with the 
most patient pity. 

Henrietta was very sensible of this kindness, 
though she knew not half its merit: but it was a 
long time before she could articulate, for sobbing, 
that all Mr. Delvile wanted, at last, was only to beg 
jshe would acquaint Miss Beverley, that he had done 
himself the honour of waiting upon her with a mes- 
sage from Mrs. Delvile. 

From Mrs. Delvile ! exclaimed Cecilia, all emo- 
tion in her torn; good Heaven I how. much, then, 
have I been to blame! where is lie now? — where 
can I send to him? — tell .me, my bweet Henrietta, 
this instant ! 

Oh, Madam I cried Henrietta, bursting into a 
fresh flood of tears ; how foolish have I been to 
open my silly heart to you ! — he is come to pay his 
addresses to you ! — I am sure he is ! — 

No, no, no I cried Cecilia ; indeed he is not !«— 
but I most, I ought to see him, — ^where, my love^ 
is he? 

In the parlour, — waiting for an answer. 

Cecilia, who at any other time would have been 
provoked at such a delay in the delivery of a mes- 
sage so impbrtant, felt now nothing but concern 
for Henrietta, whom she hastily Hssed, but in- 
stantly, however, quitted, aud hurried to Delvile^ 
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mth expectations almost equally sanguine aa those 
her poor friend but the moment before had crush* 

ed. 

Oh now, thought she, if at last Mrs. Delvile her- 
aelf has relented, with what joy will 1 give up all 
reservei ail disguise, and frankly avow the faithful 
aifection of my heart ! 

Delvile received her, not with the eagerness with 
which he had addressed her ; he looked extremely 
.disturbedi and even after her entrance^ undeter^ 
mined how to begin* 

She waited^ however, his explanation in silence; 
and, after an irresolute pause, he said, with a gra- 
vity not wholly free from resentment, I presumedt 
Madam, to wait upon you from the permission of 
my mother ; but I believe I have obtained it so latej 
that the influence I hoped from it is past 1 

I had no means, Sir, answered she cheerfully, to 
know that you came from her : I should else have 
received her commands without any hesitation. 

I would thank you for the honour you do her, 
were it less pointedly exclusive. I have, however, 
no right of rej)roach ! yet suffer me to ask, could 
you, Madam, atter such a parting, after a renuncia- 
tion so absolute of all future claim upon you, which 
though extorted from me by duty, I was bound, 
having promised, to fulfil by principle, — could you 
imagine me so unsteady, so dishonourable, as to 
obtrude myself into your presence while that pro* 
misc was still in force ? 

I find, cried Cecilia, in whom a secret hope every 
moment grew stronger, I have been too hasty; I 
did indeed believe Mrs. Delvile would never au* 
thorize such a visit ; but as you have so much sur- 
prised moi I have a right to your pardon for a little 
doubt. 
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Thefe npdke Miss Beverley 1 cried Ddvile, re* 
^mmating at this little apology, the same, the un^ 

altered Miss Beverley I hoped to find! yet is she 
unaltered? am I not too precipitate? and is the 
tale I hear about. Belfield^ a dream? an error? n 
&lsdiood? 

But that so quick a succession of quarrels, said 
Cecilia, half smihug, would be endless perplexity, 
li now, would be ailronted that you can ai^ me 
Buch a question. 

Had I, indeed, thought it a question, cried he, I 
would not have asked it : but never for a moment 
did I credit it, till the rigour of your repulse 
alarmed me. You have condescended, new^ to ac* 
<:ount for that, and I am, therefore, encouraged to 
make known to you the purpose of my yenturin^ 
this visit. Yet not vv ith confidence shall I speak, it, 
scarce even with hope ! — it is a purpose that is the* 
offspring oi despair, — 

One thing. Sir, cried Cecilia, who now became^ 
frightened again, let me say before you proceed ; if 
your purpose has xiot the sanction of Mrs. Delvile, 
as well as your visit, I would gladly be excused 
hearing it, since I shall most certainly refuse it. 

I would mention nothing, answered he, without 
her concurrence: she has given it me; and my 
father himself has permitted my present application. 

Good Heaven, cried Cecilia, is it possible ! clasp- 
h)g her hands together in the eagerness of her sur^ 
prise and delight. 

Is it possible I repeated Delvile, with a look of 
rapture; ah, Miss Deverley ! — —once my own Ce- 
cilia 1— do you, can you ivish it possible ? 

No, no! cried she, while pleasure and expeo^ 
tation sparkled in her eyes, I wish nothing about 
it. — Yet tell me how it has happened, — I am curiousy 
added she, simling, iho"gl^ not interested in iu 

3 3 
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• What hope would this sweetness give me, cried 
he, were.iny scheme almost any other thao it is !~ 
but you cannot^— no, it would be unreasonable,— 

it would be madness to expect your compliance !— 
it is next to madness even in me to wish it, — but 
how shall a man who is desperate be prudent and i 
circumspect ? 

Spare, spare yourself, cried the ingenuous Ce- 
cilia, this unnecessary pain! — you will find from 
me no unnecessary scruples. 
, You know not wh^t you say all noble as yoa 
are, the sacrifice I 'have to propose-^ 

Speak it, cried she, with confidence! speak it 
even with certainty of success ! I will be wholly un- 
disguised, and openly» honestly own to you, that 
no proposal, no sacrifice can be mentioned, to 
which I will not instantly agree, if first it has had 
the approbation of Mrs. DeTvile. 

Delvile*s gratitude and thanks for a concession 
never before so voluntarily made to him, interrupted 
for a while even his power of explaining himself. 
And now, for the first time, Cecilia's sincerity was 
cheerful, since now, for the first time, it seemed 
opposed by no duty. 

When still, therefore, he hesitated, she herself 
held out her hand to him, saying. What must 1 do 
more ? must I ofier this pledge to you ? 

For my life would I not resign it ! cried he, de- 
lightedly receiving it; but, oh, how soon will you 
withdraw it, when the only terms upon which I 
can hold it, are those of making it sign from itself 
its natural right and inheritance. 

Cecilia, not comprehending him, only looked 
amazed, and he proceeded. 

Can you, for my sake, make such a sacrifice as 
this ? can you for a man who for yours is not per* 
mittqd to give up his name, give up yourself the 
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fortune of your late uncle? consent to such settle- 
ments as I can make^ upon you from my own ? pari 
with so splendid an income wholly and for ever 

and with only your paternal ten thousand pounds 
condescend to become mine, as if your uncle had 
never existed^ and you had been heiress to no other 
wealth? 

ThiS) indeed, was a stroke to Cecilia unequalled 
by any she had met, and more cruel than any she 
could have in reserve. At the proposal of parting 
with her uncle s fortune, which, desirable as it was^ 
had ad yet been only productive to her of misery^ 
her heart, disinterested, and wholly careless of 
money^ was prompt to accede to the condition ; but 
Ht the mention of her paternal fortune — that for* 
tune, of which, now, not the smallest vestige re- 
mained, horror seiased all her faculties ! she turned 

Eale, she trembled, she involuntarily drew back her 
and, and betrayed, by speechless agitation, the 
sudden agonies of her soul ! 

Delvile, struck by this evident dismay, instantly 
concluded his plan had disgusted her. He waited 
3ome minutes in anxious expectation of an answer; 
but finding her silence continue vrhile her emotion 
increased, the deepest crimson dyed his face, and 
unable to check his chagrin ^ though not daring to 
confess his disappointment, he suddenly quitted her, 
and walked, in much disorder, about the room* 
But soon recovering some composure, from th^ 
assistance of pride, Fardott, Madam, he said, a trial 
such as no man can be vindicated in making. I have 
indulged a romantic whim, which yoiir better 
judgement disapproves, and I receivi^ but the raor» 
tification my presumption deserved^ 

You know not then, said Cecilia^ ifk a faint voicOf 
my inability to comply. 
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Your ability, or inability, I presumet are deo» 
live ? 

Oh, no! — my power is lost!— my fortune itself 

is gone ! 

Impossible! utterly impossible! cried he with 
vehemence. 

Oh that it were !«^your father knows it but too 

well ! 

My i ather ! 

Did he, then, never hint it to you ? 

Oh, distraction! cried Delvile, what horrible 
confirmation is coming ! and again he walked awaji 
as if wanting courage to hear her. 

Cecilia was too much shocked to force upon him 
her explanation ; but presently returning to her, be 
said, YoUf only, could have made this credible ! 

Had you, then, actually heard it ? 

Oh, I had heard it as the most infamous of false- 
hoods! my heart swelled witli indignation at so 
villanous a calumny, and had it not come from my 
father, my resentment at it had been inveterate ! 

Alas i cried Cecilia, the fact is undeniable ! yet 
the circumstances you may have heard with it, are, 
1 doubt not, exaggerated. 

Exaggerated, indeed 1 he answered ; I was told 
you had been surprised, concealed with Belfield in 
a back room, I was told that your parental fortune 
was totahy exhausted, and tliat during your mi- 
nority you had been a dealer with Jews ! I was told 
all* this by my father ! — you may believe I had else 
not easily been made hear it ! 

Yet thus far, said she, he told you but wliut is 
true; though 

Truel interrupted Delvile, with a start almost 
frantic. Oh, never, then, was truth so scandalously 
wronged !'«— »I denied the whole charge disbe^ 
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IknreA eirery syllable !— I pledged my own ho&oiirto 
prove every assertion false ! 

Generous Delvile ! cried Cecilia, melting into tears, 
this is what I expected from you ; and, believe me^ 
iayour integrity my reliance had been similar! 

Why does Miss Beverley weep? cried be, soften- 
ed, and approaching her, and why has she given me 
.this alarm ? these things must at least have been 
misrepresented ; deign, then, to clear up a mystery 
in which suspense is torture ! 

^ Cecilia, then, with tvhat precision and cleamessher 
agitation allowed her, related the whole history of 
her faking up the money of the Jew for Mr. Harrel, 
and told, without reserve, the reason of her trying 
to abscond from bis &tber at Mrs. Belfield's. Del* 
▼lie listened to her account with almost an agony of 
attention ; now admiring her conduct, now resent- 
ing her ill usage; now compassionating her losses ; 
but though variously moved by different parts, re- 
ceiving from the whole the delight he most coveted 
in the establishment of her innocence. 

Thanks and applause the warmest, both accom- 
panied and followed her narration ; and then, at her 
request, he related in return the several incidents 
and circumstances to which he had owed the per« 
mission of this visit. 

He had meant immediately to have gone abroad ; 
but the indisposition of his mother made him un- 
willing to leave the kingdom till her health seemed 
in a situation less precarious. That time, however, 
came not ; the winter advanced, and she grew evi- 
dently worse. — He gave over, therefore, his design 
till the next spring, when, if she were able, it was 
her desire to try the south of France for her re» 
covery, whither he meant to conduct her. 

But, during his attendance upon her, the plan 

he had just mentioned opcurred to him| and be con* 
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sidered how miich greater woald be his chance of 
happiness in marrying Cecilia with SQarce any'foN 

tune at all, than in marrying another with the 
largest. He was convinced she was far other than 
expensive, or a lover of show, and soon flattered 
himself she might be prevailed opon to concur witb 
him, that in living together, though comparatively 
upon little, they should mutually be happier than 
in living asunder upon much. 

When he started this scheme to his mother, she 
heard it with mingled admiration of his disinlerestv 
edness, and regret at its occasion ; yet the loftiness 
of her own mind, her high personal value foi^ Ce- 
cilia, her anxiety to see her son finally settled while 
she lived, lest his disappointment should keep him 
single from a lasting oisgust, joined to a dejectioii 
of spirits from an apprehension that her interference 
had been cruel, all favoured his scheme, and forbad 
her resistance. She had often protested^ in their 
former conflicts, that had Cecilia beetf portionless^ 
her objections had been less than to an estate so 
conditioned ; and that to give to her son a woraan 
so exalted in herself^ she would have conquer-ed the 
mere opposition of interest, though that of family 
honour she held invincible. Delvile now called 
upon her to remember those words, and, ever strict 
in fidelity, she still promised to abide by them. 

Ah ! thought Cecilia, is virtue then as incon- 
sistent as vice? and can the same character be 
thus high«souled» thus nobly disinterested with^re^ 
gard to riches, whose pride is so narrow mid so in- 
surmountable with respect to family prejudice ! 

Yet such a sacrifice from Cecilia herself, whose 
income entitled her to settlements the most splendid* 
Mrs. Delvile thought scarcely to be Solicited ; b«t 
as her son was conscious he gave up in expectation 
no less than she would give up in possession, \A 
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resolved upon making the experiment^ and felt an 
internal assurance of success. 

This matter being finally settled with his mother, 
the harder task remained of vanquishing the father, 
by whom and before whooi the name of Cecilia was 
never mentioned, not even after his return from 
town, though loaded with imaginary charges against 
her. Mr. jDelvile held it a diminution of his own 
in the hanour of his son, to supjjose he wanted still 
fresh motives for resigning hen He kept, therefore, 
to himself the ill gpinion he brought down, as a re- 
source in case of danger, but a resource he disdained 
to make use of, unless driven to it by absolute 
necessity. 

But, at the new proposal of his son, the accu* 
sation held in reserve broke out ; he called Cecilia a 

dabbler with Jews, and said, she had been so from 
the time of her uncle's death; he charged her with - 
the grossest general extravagance, to which he 
' added aaniost insidious attack upon her character^ 
drawn from her visits at Belfield's of long standing, 
as well as the particular time when he had himself 
surprised her concealed with the young man in a 
back parlour: and he asserted, that most of the 
large sums she was continually taking up from her 
fortune, were lavished without scruple upon this 
dangerous and improper favourite. 

Delvile had heard this accusation with a rage 
scarce restrained from violence ; confident in her. 
innocence^ he boldly pronounced the whole a for^ 
gery, and demanded the author of such cruel de« 
famation. Mr. Delvile, much offended, refused to 
name any authority, but consented, with an air of 
triumph, to abide by the effect of his own proposal, 
9nd gave him a supercilious promise no longer to 
oppose the marriage^ if the terms he meant to offer 
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lo Miss Beverley, of renouncing her uncle's estate^ 
and producing her father s fortune, were accepted* 

Oh, little did I credit^ said Delvile ih conclusioO) 
that he knew indeed 80 well this last condition was 
impracticable! his assertions were without proof; 
I thought them prejudiced surmises; and I came 
in the iuii hope 1 should convict him of his error* 
My mother too, who warmly and even angrily de- 
fended you, was as firmly satisfied as myself that 
the whole was a mistake, and that inquiry would 
prove your fortune as undiminished as your purity. 
How will she be shocked at the tale 1 have now to 
unfold i bow irritated at your injuries from Harrel 1 
how grieved that your own too great benevolence 
should be productive of such black aspersions upon 
your character ! 

I have been, cried Ceciliai too facile and too uii« 
guarded; yet always, at the moment, I seemed but 
guided by common humanity. I have ever thought 
myself secure of more wealth than I could require, 
and regarded the want of money as an evil from 
which 1 was unavoidably exempted. My own £or^ 
tune,therefore,appeared to me oismall consequence, 
while the revenue of my uncle ensured me perpetual 
prosperity — Oh, had 1 foreseen this moment! — 

Would you, then, have listened to my romantic 
proposal ? 

Would I have listened?— do you not see too 

plainly I could not have hesitated? 

Oh, yet, then, most generous of human beings, 
yet then be toine ! By our own ceconomy we will 
pay off our mortgages; by living a while abrofKly 
we will clear all our estates ; T will still keep the 
name to which my family is bigoted, and n^y grati- 
tude for your compiiaiice shall make you forget 
what you lose by itl • ^ ' . 
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speak not to me such words ! cried Ceciliar has- 
tily rising : your friends will not listen to theniy 
neither, tnerefore» must L 

My friends, cried he, with energy, are hence- 
forth out of the question : my father's concurrence 
with a proposal he knew you had not power to 
grant, \vas in fact a mere permission to insult you ; 
for ify instead of dark charges, he had given any 
authority for your losses, I had myself spared you 
the shock you have so undeservedly received ivom 
hearing it. — But to consent to a plan which could 
not be accepted!— to make me a, tool to ofler in* 

dignity to Miss Beverley ! He has released me 

from his power by so erroneous an exertion of it, 
and my own honour has a claim to which his com- 
mands must give place* That honour binds me to 
. Miss Beverley as forcibly as my admiration^ and 
no voice but lier own shall determine my future' 
destiny. 

That voice, then, said Cecilia, again refers you 
to your mother* Mr. Delvile, indeed^ has not 
treated me kindly : and this last mock concession 
was unnecessary cruelty ; but Mrs. Delvile merits 
my utmost res])ectj and I will listen to nothing 
which has not her previous sanction. 

*But wilt her sanction be sufficient ? and may I 
hope, in obtaining it, the security of yours ? 

When I have said I will hear nothing without it, 
may you not almost infer— 1 will refuse nothing 
•with it! 

The acknowledgements he would now have poured 
forth, Cecilia would not hear» telling him, with 
some gaiety, they were yet unauthorized by Mrs. 
Delvile. She insisted upon his leaving her im- 
mediately, and never again returning, without his- 
mother's express approbation. With regard to his 
&ther, she left him totally to his own ipdination ; 

voir. xLii. r 
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she had received from him nothing but pride ahd 
incivility, and determined to show pubhcly her sa- 
perior respect for Mrs. Delvile, by whose discretioa 
and decision she was content to abide. 

« 

Will yoa not, then, from time to time^ cried Del- 
vile, suffer me to consult with you? , . o 

No, no, answered she, do not ask it ! I have 
never been insincere with you; never^ but from 
motives not to be overcomOf reserved even for ^ 
moment ; I have told you I will put every thing 
into the power of Mrs- Delvile, but I will not a 
second time risk my peace by any. action unknown 
to her. . , . ^ 

Delvile gratefully acknowledged her goodness^, 
and promised to require nothing more. He then, 
obeyed her by taking leave, eager himself to put an- 
end to this new uncertainty, and supplicating only 
that her good wishes might follow his enterprise. 

And thus, again, was wholly broken the tran- 
quillity of Cecilia ; new hopes, however faint, 
awakened all her affections, and strong fears, but 
too reasonable^ interrupted her repose. Her des- 
tiny, once more, was as undecided as ever, and 
the expectations she had crushed^ retook possession 
of her heart. 

The suspicions she had conceived of Mr. Monck- 
ton again occurred to her; though,, unable to ascer-' 
tain and unwilling to believe them, she tried to 
drive them from her thoughts. She lamented, 
however, with bitterness, her unfortunate connex- 
ion with Mr. l larrel, whose unworthy impositions 
upon her kindness of temper and generosity, now 
proved to her an evil far more serious and extensive) 
than in the midst of her repugnance to them she 
had qver apprehended. 
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CHAPTER VI, 



Delvile had been gone but a short time, before 
Henrietta^ her eyes still red, though no longer 
streaming, opened the parlour*door, and asked if 
8h^ might come in ? 

Cecilia wished to be alone, yet could not refuse 
her. 

Welly Madam, cried she, with a forced smile, 
and constrained air of bravery, did not I guesfr 

right? . .: 

• In what? said Cecilia, unwilling to understand her. 

In what I said M^ould happen ? — 1 am sure you 
know what I mean. 

Cecilia, extremely embarrassed, made no answer ; 
she much regretted the circumstances which had 
prevented earlier coiiimunication, and was un- 
certain whether, now, it would prove most kind or 
most cruel to acquaint her with what was in agi- 
tation, which, should it terminate in nothing, wbb 
unnecessarily wounding her delidacy for the open- 
ness of her confidence, and which, however ser- 
viceable it might prove to her in the end, was in. 
the means so rough and piercing, she felt the ut« 
most repugnance to the experiipent* 

You think me, Madam, too free, said Henrietta,' 
in asking such a question ; and indeed your kind- 
ness has been so great, it may well make me forget 
myself; but if it does^ I am sure I deserve you 

t2 
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shoald send me home directly, and then there is 

wot much fear I shall soon be brought to niy senses ! 

No, my dear Henrietta, I can fiever think you 
too free; I have told you already every thing I 
thought you would have pleasure in hearing ; what- 
ever I have concealed, I have been fearful woul4 

only pain j^ou. 

I have deserved^ Madam, said she, with spirit, 
to be pained, for 1 have behaved witli the folly of a 
baby. I am very angry with myself indeed ! I was 
old enough to have known belter^-^and I ought to 
have been wise enough. * 

You must then be angry with yourself, next, said 
Cecilia, anxious to re-encourage her, for all tbo 
love that I bear you ; since to your openness and 
frankness it was entirely owing. 

But there are some things that people should not 
be frank in ; however^ I am only come now to beg 
you will tell me, Madam, when it is to be: — and 
don't think I ask out of notliing but curiosity, fof 
I have a very great reason for it indeed. 

What be, mydear Henrietta?— you are very rapid 
in your ideas ! 

, 1 will tell you, Madam, what my reason is ; I 
shall go away to my own home, — and so I would if 

it were ten times a worse home than it is ! ^just 

exactly the day before. Because afterwards, I shall 
never like to look that gentleman in the face, — 
never, never i— for married ladies I know are not to 
be trusted I 

Be not apprehensive! you have no occasion. 
Whatever may be my fate, I will never be so trea- 
cherous as to betray my beloved Henrietta, to any 
body. 

May I ask you, Madam, one question? 
Certainly. 

. Why did all this never happeq before? 
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lodeied, cneA Cedlia, much distretsedi I know 

not that it will happen now. 

Why what, dear Madam, can hinder it? 

A thousand, thousand things 1 nothing can be 
less secure. 

And then I am still as much puzzled ais ever, I 

hoard, a good while ago, and we all heard, that it 
was to be ; and I thought that it was no wonder, I 
am sure, for I often used to think it was just what 
was most likely ; but afterwards we heard it was no 
such thing, and from that moment I always be- 
lieved there had been nothing at all in it. 

I roust speak to you, I find, with sincerity ; roy 
a&irs have long been in strange perplexity : I have 
not known myself what to expect ; one day has 
perpetually reversed the prospect of another, and 
my mind has been in .a state of uncertainty and dis- 
order, that has kept it — tliat still keeps it, from 
comfort and from rest ! 

This surprises me indeed, Madam ! I thought t/ou 
were all happiness 1 but I was sure you deserved it, 
and I thought you had it for that reward. And 
this has been the thing that has made roe behave so 
wrong ; for I took it into my head I might tell you 
every thing, because I concluded it could be nothing 
to you ; for if f^reat people loved one another, I 
alwayssupposed they married directly; poor people, 
indeed, must stay till they are able to settle ; but 
what, in the whole world, thought I, if they liked 
one another, should hinder such a rich lady as Miss 
Beverley from marrying such a rich gentleman at 
once ? 

Cecilia now, hnding there was no longer any 
chance of concealment, thought it better to give 
the poor Henrietta at least the gratification of un- 
reserved confidence, which might somewhat soothe 
hi^ UQeasiu^^s jjy proving her reliance in her faith* 
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iShe frankly» thereforei confessed to her the whole 
of her situation. Henrietta wept at the recital with 
bitterness, thought Mr. Delvile a monster, and Mrs. 

Delvile herself scarce human ; pitied Cecih*a*with 
unaffected tenderness, and wondered that the per- 
son could exist who had the heart to give grief to 
young Delvile j She thanked her most gratefully 
for replying such trust in her ; and Cecilia made 
use of this opportunity, to enforce the necessity of 
her straggling more seriously to recover her in* 
difl'erency. 

She promised she would not fail ; and forbore 
steadily from that time to name Delvile any moret 

but the depression of her spirits showed she had 
suiFered a disappointment such as astonished even 
Cecilia. Though modest and humble, she bad con- 
ceived hopes the most romantic ; and though she 
denied, even to herself, any expectations from Del- 
vile, she involuntarily nourished them with the mo3t 
sanguine simplicity. To compose and to strengthen 
her became the wMle business of Cecilia; who, 
during her present suspense, could find no other 
employment in which she could take any interest. 

Mr. Monckton, to whom nothing was unknown 
that related to Cecilia, was soon informed of Del- 
yiles visit, and hastened in the utmost alarm to 
learn its. event. She had now lost ail the pleasure 
she had formerly derived from confiding in him, but 
though averse and confused, could not withstand 
his inquiries. 

Unlike the tender Henrietta's was his disappoint* 
ment at this relation, and his rage at such repeatc;^ 
trials was almost more than he could curb. He 
spared neither the Delviles for their insolence of 
mutability in rjejectiog or seeking her at their 
pleasure, nor herself for her easiness of submission 
)n being thus the dupe of their caprices. The sub- 
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ject was difficidt for Cecilia to dilate .upon; she 
wished to cleavy as he deserved, Delvile himself 
from any share in the censure, and she felt hurt and 
o&nded at the charge of her own improper readi-^ 
Dess; yet shame and pride united in preventing^ 
much vindication of either, and she heard almost 
in silence what with pain she bore to hear at alL 

He now saw, with inexpressible disturbance, that 
whatever was his power to make her uneasy, he . 
had none to make her retract, and that the con- 
ditional promise she had given Delvile to be wholly 
governed by his mother, she was firm in regarding 
to be as sacred as one made at the altar. 

Perceiving this, he dared trust his temper with 
no further debate ; he assumed a momentary calm* 
ness for the purpose of taking leave of her, and 
with pretended good wishes for her happiness, 
whatever might be her determination, he stifled the 
reproaches with which his whole heart was swellings 
and precipitately lefl her. 

Cecilia, affected by his earnestness, yet perplexed 
in all her opinions, was glad to be relieved from use* 
Jess exhortations, and not sorry, in her present 
uncertainty, that his visit was not repeated. 

She .neither saw nor heard from Delvile for a 
week, and augured nothing but evil from such 
4lelay« The following letter then came by the post* 

TO MI3S B£V£EI.£Y. 

April 2d, 1780. 

I MUST write without comments, for I dare not 
trust myself with making any; I must write with^ 
out any beginning address, for I know not how you 
frill permit me to address you. 

J have lived a life of tumult since last compelled 
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to leave yoU| and when it may subside^ I am i^U 
in utter ignorance* 

The aft'ectinff account of the losses you have 
suffered through your beneficence to the Harreb, 
and the explanatory one of the calumnies you have 
sustained from your kindness to the Belfields> I re- 
lated with the plainness which alone I thought 
necessary to make them felt. I then told the liigh 
honour I had received, in meeting with no other 
repulse to my proposalt than was owing to an in- 
ability to accede to it : and informed my mother ai 
the condescending powers with which you had in- 
vested her. In conclusion, I mentioned my new 
acbemef and firmly, betbre I would listen to an^ 
opposition, I declared that though wholly to their 
decision I left the relinquishing my own name or 
your fortune, I was not only by your generosity 
more internally yours than ever, but that since again 
1 had ventured, and with permission, to apply to 
you, I should hold myself henceforward unalterably 
engaged to you. 

And so I do, and so I shall ! nor, after a renewal 
so public, will any prohibition but yours have force 
to keep me froiti throwing myself at your feel. 

My father's answer I will not-mention ; I would 
I could forget it ! his prejudices are irremediable, his 
resolutionii are inflexible. Who or ^hat has worked 
him into an. animosity so irreclaimable, I cannot 
conjecture^ nor will he tell; but something darkly 
mysterious has part in his wrath and his injustice^ 

My mother was much affected by your reference 
to herself. Words of the sweetest praise broke re- 
peatedly from her ; no other such woman, she said, 
existed;, no other such instance could be found of 
fidelity so exalted ! her son must have no heart but 
fur low and mercenary selfifihiie£>i>, if, after a proof of 
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regard so unexampled, he could bear to live without 
her ! O, how did such a sentence from Jips^ so highly 
reverenced, animate, delight, confirm, and oUigeme 
at once ! 

The displeasure of my father at this declaration 
was dreadful; his charges, always as improbable as 
injurious, now became loo horrible for my ears i he 
disbelieved you had taken up the money for Harrel> 
lie discredited that you visited the Belfields for Hen^ 
rietta: passionnotmerely banished his justice, but 
clouded his reason, and I soon left the room, that at 
least I might not hear the aspersions he forbade me 
to answer. 

1 1 left not, however, ynur fame to a weak cham^ 

pion : my mother defended it with all the spirit of 
truth, and all the confidence of similar virtue ! yet 
they parted without conviction, and so mutually ir« 
ritated with each other, that they agreed to meet no 
more. 

This was too terrible! and I instantly consolidated 
fny resentment to my father, and my gratitude to my 
mother, into concessions and supplications to both; 
1 could not, however, succeed; my mother was 
deeply offended, my father was sternly inexorable : 
nor here rests the evil of their dissension, for the vio- 
lence of the conflict has occasioned a return more 
alarming than ever of the illness of my mother. 

All her fiuth in her recovery is now built upoii 
going abroad ; she is earnest to set off immediately ; 
but Dr. Lyster has advised her to make London in 
her way, and have a consultation of physicians before 
alie departs. 

• To this she has agreed; and we are now upon the 
read thither* 

Such is, at present, the melanclioly state of my 
affairs. My mother advised me to write ; forgive me, 

thereXore^ that I waited not something more deci* 
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uite to say. I could prevail upon iiellher porfy to 

meet before the journey ; nor could I draw from my 
father the base iabricator of the calunmies by whicii 
he has been thus abused. 

Unhappily, I have nothing more to add : and whe* 
ther intelligence, such as this, or total suspense, 
would be least irksome, I know not. If my mother 
bears her journey tolerably well, I have yet one more 
effort to make; and of that the success or the failure 
irtii be instantly eommunicated to Miss Beverley, by 
her eternally devoted^ but half distracted, 

M0RT1M£B DfiLVILE. 

» 

Scarcely could Cecilia herself decide irhether this 
. eomfortless letter m none at at all were preferable. 

The implacability of Mr. Delvile was shocking, but 
his slandering her character was still more intole- 
rable.; yet the praises of^the mother, and her gene- 
rous vindication, joined to the invariable reliance of 
Delvile upon her innocence, conferred upon her an 
honour that offered some alleviation. 

The mention of a fabricator again brought Mr* 
Monckton to her mind, and not all her unwiUtng- 
aess to think him capable of such treachery, could 
BOW root out her suspicions. Delvile's temper, how- 
ever, she knew was too impetuous to be trusted with 
this conjecture ; and her fear of committing injustice 
being thus seconded byprudence^sliedetermmed to 
keep to herself doubts that could not without dan-^ 
ger be divulged. 

• She communicated briefly to Henrietta, who look- 
ed her earnest curiosity, the continuance of her sus- 
pense; and to her own fate Henrietta became some- 
what more reconcUed» when she saw that no slat ion 
in lite rendered happiness certaui or permanent. 
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A RELATION. * 

• ' ... 

Another week passed still without any further inn 

telligence. Cecilia was then suiiiiuoaed to the par-, 
lour, and to Delvile himself. i 

Ue looked hurried and anxious; yet the glow of . 
his face^ and the animation of hiaeyes^ immediately 
declared he at least came not to take leave of heir. 

Can you forgive, cried he, the diiriaial and unsatis-- 
factory letter I wrote you ? I would not disobey you 
twice in the same manner^ and I could J^ot till nowt • 
have written in any other. • « . , 

The coBsuItatioR with the physicians^ thenvflfti^ * 
Cecilia, is over? 

Alas, yes ; and the result is most alarming; they* 
all agree my mother is in a dangerous way, aQid tfaieyi: . 
rather forbear to opposot than advise her going}. : 
abroad : but upon that she i^ earnestly ben t, and in^{ ' , 
tends to set out without delay. I shall return to her,, 
therefore, with all speed, and mean not to take any 
rest till I have seen her. 

Cecilia-expressed with tenderness her sorrow for. 
Mrs. Delvile : nor were her looks illiberal in include 
ing her son in lier concern. 

I must hasten, he cried, to the credentials by. . 
which I am au thorized for comingi and I must hasten 
ta prove if Miss Beverley has mt flatter^ mj mov ! 
ther in her appeal. . . , ' 

He then ipiforoied her that Mri»# Delvile^ apprfi* 
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hensive for herself, and softeoed for him by the coir* 

fessioQ of her danger, which she had extorted from 
her physicians, had tenderly resolved upon making 
one final effort for his happiness, and iU and impa- 
tient as she was, upon deferring her joamey to wait 
its effect. 

Generously, therefore, givinjr up her own resent- 
ment, she wrote to Mr. Delvile in terms of peace 
and kindness, lamefiting their late dissension, and • 
ardentlv expressing her desire to be reconciled to 
him before she left £ngland. She told him the un- 
certainty of her recovery, which had been licknow- 
ledged by her physicians, who had declared a calmer 
mind was more essential to her than a purer iuf. 
She then added, that such serenity was only to be 
given her, by the removal of her anxiety at the com- 
fortless state of her son. She bcirged him, tliere- 
fore, to make known the author of Miss Beverley's 
defkmation, assuring bim, that upon inquiry, he 
would find her character and her fame as unsoUied 
as his o^vn ; and strongly representing, that after 
the sacrifice to which she had consented, their son 
would be utterly dishonourable in thinking of any 
Other connexion. She then to diis reasoning joined 
the most earnest supplication, protesting, in her pre- 
sent disordered state of health, her life might pay 
the forfeiture of her continual uneasiness. 

I held out, she concluded, while his personal dig- ' 
nity, and the honour of his name and family were 
Endangered ; but where interest alone is concerned, 
and that interest is combated by the peace of his 
mind, and the delicacy of his word, my opposition is 
at an end. And though our extensive and well- 
founded views for a splendid alliance areaboliahed, 
you will agree with me hereiAer, upon a closer in- 
spection, that the object for whom he relinquishes 
them» offers in herself tjie noblest reparation. 
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Cedilla felt gratified, humbled, animated, and de- 
t>ressed at once by this letter, of which Delvile 
brought her a copy« And what^ cried she, was the 
ftnswer ? . 

1 cannot in decency, he replied, speak my opi* 
nion of it : read it yourself— and let me hear yours 4 

TO THE HONOURABLfi MRS. DELVtLE. 

■ 

Your extraordinary letter, Madam, hasextremely 
surprised me« I had been willing to hope the aifair 
aver from the time my disapprobation of it was 
Corinally announced. I am sorry you are so much in- 
disposed, but I cannot conclude jour health would 
be restored by my acceding to a plan so derogatory 
tp my house. I disapprove it upon every account, 
tiot only of the name and the fortune, hut the lady 
herself. I have reasons more important than those I 
assign, but they are such as I am bound in honour 
not to mention. After such a declaration, nobody, 
1 presume, will ali'ront me by asking them. Her 
defence you have only from herself, her accusation 
I have received from authority less partial. I com- 
mand, therefore, that my son, upon pain of my eter- 
nal displeasure, may never speak to me on the sub- 
ject again, and I hope. Madam, from you the same 
complaisance to my request, I camiot explain my- 
self further, nor is it necessary : it is no news, I 
flatter myself, to Mortimer Delvile or his mother, 
that I do nothing without reason, and I believe no« 
thing upon slight grounds. 

A fbw c6li compliments concerning her journey, 
and the re -establishment of her health, concluded 
the letter. 

■ » 

. Cecilia, having read, hastily returned it, and in*. 

dignantly said, My opinion, Sir, upon this letter^' 
must surely be yours ; that we had done wiser, long^ 
«ince, to have spared your mother an4 ourselves^ 
vet. XhlU V 
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those vAin andiruitl^ conflict^ wUch we ou^ 

better to have foreseen were liable to such a conclu- 
sion. Now, at least, let them be ended, and let us 
not pursue disgrace wilfully, after suffering frouvit 
with so much rigour involuntarily. 

O, no, cried Delvile, rather let m now spurn it 
for ever ! those conflicts must indeed be ended, but 
not by a separation still more bitter than all of them^ 

He then told her, that his mother, highly ofiended 
to observe by the extreme coldness of this letter, the 
rancour he still nourished for the contest preceding 
her leaving him, no longer now refused even her se^ 
parate consent, for a measure wliich she thought her 
son absolutely engaged to take» 

Good Heaven ! cried Cecilisi much amazed, thi» 
from Mrs. Delvile !— a separate consent I 

She has always maintained, he answered, an in- 
dependent mind, always judged for herself, and re- 
fused all other arbitration : when so impetuously she 
parted us, my father's will happened to be hers, and 
thence their concurrence: my father, of a temper 
immovcablu and stern, retains stubbornly the preju* 
dices which once have taken possession of him ; m^ 
mother, generous as fiery, and noble as proud, is^ 
open to conviction, aod no sooner convinced, diaik 
ingenuous in acknowledging it : and thence theit- 
dissension. From my father I may hope forgiveness^ 
but must never expect concession; from my mother 
I may hope all she ought to grant; for pardon but 
her vehemeace, and she has every great quality that 
can dignify human nature} 

Cecilia, whose affection and reverence for Mrs» 
Delvile were unfeigned, and who loved in her soa 
this fiUal enthusiasm* readily concurred withhimia 
praising her, and sincerely esteemed her d)e first 
among women. 

Is ow then, cried hci with earnestness,, uaw is 
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time U'heTi your generous admiration of her is put 
to the test ; see wliat she writes to you ; — she has 
left to me a]I explanation : but I insisted upon some 
credential, lest you should believe I only owed her 
concurrence to a happy dream. 

Cecilia in much trepidation took the letter, and 
hastily ran it over, ^ 

TO MISS BEVERLEY. 

Misery, my sweet young friend, has long been 

busy with us all ; much have we owed to tlie clash 
of different interests, much to that rapacity' which to 
enjoy any thing demands every thing, and much to 
that general penrerseness which labours to place 
happiness in what is withheld. Thus do we struggle 
on till we can struggle no longer ; the felicity with 
which we trifle, at best is but temporary ; and be- 
fore reason and reflection show its value, sickness 
Bod sorrow are commonly become stationary. 

Beit yours, my love, and my 80n*s, to profit by the 
experience,, while you pity the errors, of the many 
who illustrate this truth. Your mutual partiality has 
been m utually unfortunate, and must al ways continue 
so for the interest of both : but how blind is it to wait, 
in our own peculiar lots, for that perfection of enjoy- 
ment we can all see wanting in the lot of others ! 
My expectations for my son had '^outstepped the 
modesty of probability. I looked for rank and high 
birth, with the fortune of Cecilia, and Cecilia's rare 
character. Alas ! a new constellation in the heavens 
might as rationally have been looked for ! 

My extravagance, however, has been all for his 
felicity, dearer to me than life,^ dearer to me than 
idl thmgs but his own honour ! Let us but save 

that, and then let wealth, ambition, interest, gran- 
deur, and pride, since they cannot constitute his 
happinessi be repioved from destroying it. I will 
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no longer play the tyrant that, weighing good arid 

evil by niy own feelings and opinions, insists upon 
his acting by the notions 1 have formed, wliatever 
misery tbey may bring bim by opposing ail hi& own. 

I leave the kingdom with little reason to Mpect i 
shall return to it; I leave it — Oh, blindness of vanity 
and passion ! — from the effect of that violence with 
which so lately 1 opposed what now I am content to 
advance! But the extraordinary resignation to 
which you have agreed^ shows your heart so wholly 
my son's, and so even more than worthy the whole 
possession ot his, that it reflects upon him an honour 
more bright and more alluring, than any the most 
illustrious other alliance could now confer. 

I would Mn see you ere I go, lest I should see yoa 
no more; fain rati^ by word of mouth the consent 
that by word of mouth I so absolutely refused ! I 
know not how to come to Suffolk, — is it not possi* 
ble you can come to London ? I am told you leave 
to me the arbitration of your fate, — in giving yoa to 
my son, I best show my sense of such an honour. 

Hasten, then, my love, to town, that I may see 
you once more ! wait no longer a concurrence thus 
junjustly withheld) but hasten, that I may bless the 
daughter I have so often wished to own ! that I may 
entreat her forgiveness for all the pain I have occa- 
sioned her, and committing to her charge the future 
Happiness of my son^ fold to my maternal heart the 
two objects most dear to it 1 

Augusta Delvijle. 

Cecilia wept over this letter with tenderness, grief, 
and alarm ; but declared, liad it even summoned her 
to follow her abroad, she codid not, after reading it^ 
have hesitated in complying, 

O now, then, cried DelviJe, let our long suspenses 
^nd ! hear me with the caadpur my mptbv^r has alt 
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ready listened to me — be mine, my Cecilia, at once 
— and force me not, by eternal scruples, to risk an- 
other separation. 

Good Heaven, Sir! cried Cecilia, starting, in 
Budi a state as Mrs. Delvile thinks herselfi would 
you have her journey delayed? 

No, not a moment ! I would but ensure you mine, 
and go with her all over the world ! 

Wild and impossible I and what is to be done 
with Mr. Delvile ? 

It is on his account wholly I am thus earnestly 
precipitate. If I do not by an immediate marriage 
prevent his further interference, all I have already 
suiBkred may again be rqieated, and some fresh con* 
test with my mother may occasion another relapse. 

Cecilia, who now understood him, ardently pro- 
tested she would not iisteu for a moment to any 
clandestine expedient. 

He besought her to be patient; and then anxious* 
ly represented to her their peculiar situations. All 
application to his father he was peremptorily forbid 
making, all efforts to remove his prejudices their 
impenetrable mystery prevented; a public marriagOf 
dierefore, with such obstacle, would almost irritate, 
him to phrensy, by its daring defiance of his prohi** 
bition and authority, 

Alas ! exclaimed Ceciliai we can never do right 
but in parting ! 

Say it not, cried he, I conjure you! we shall yet 
live, I hope, to prove the contrary. 

Andean you then, cried she, reproachfully, — oh, 
Mr. Delvile ! can you again urge me to enter your 
fitmily in secret? 

I grieve, indeed, he answered, that your good* 
ness should so severely be tried ; yet did you not 
condescend to commit the arbitration to my mother? 
. True; and I thought her i^obation would se^ 

US 
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cure my peace of mind t but bow could I have ex^ 

pected Mrs. Delvile's consent to such a scheme ! 

She has merely accorded to it from a certainty 
there is no other resource. Believe me, therefore^ 
.my whole hope rests upon your present compliancei 
My father, I am certain, by his letter, will now hear 
neither petition nor defence; on the contrary, he 
will only enrage at the temerity of offering to con* 
f ute him. Jiut when he knows you are his daughter^ 
his honour will then be concerned in yours, and it 
will be as much bis desire t6 have it cleared^ as it ia 
now to have it censured. 

Wait at least your return, and let us try what caa 
be done with him. 

Oh, why, cried Delvile, with much earnestness, 
must I linger out month after month in this wretch- 
ed uncertainty ! if I wait I am undone ; my father, 
by tlie orders I must unavoidably leave, will discover 
the preparations making without his consent, and 
be will work upon you in my. absence, and compd 

you to give me qp ! 

Are you sure, said she, half smiling, he would 
bave so much power? 

I am but tPQ sure, that the least intimation, in 
his present irritable state of mind, reaching him of 
my intentions, would make him not scruple, in his 
fury, pronouncing spme malediption upon my dis- 
obedience that neitJm' of us^ Imust own, could tran« 
quilly disr^gard^ 

This was an argument that came home to Cecilia, 
yrhose deliberation upon it, though silent, was evi- 
d^ptly not unfavourahlti. 

He then told her, that with respect to settle^ 
snents, he would instantly have a bond drawn up, 
similar to that prepared fpr their former intended 
ynion, which should be properly signed and scaled, 

Md by wbiv;h j^^ woulU i^i^gagQ lumself to makci 
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upon coining to his estate, the same settlement upon 
her that was made upon his mother. 

And as, instead of keeping up three houses, he 
<x>D€lnued5 in the manner my father does at present^ 
I mean to put my whole estate out to nurscy while 
we reside for a while abroad, or in the country ; I 
<loiibt not but in a very few ^ears we shall be as rich 
and as easy as we shall desire. 
. He told her, also, of his well-founded expectations 
from the relations already mentioned ; which the 
concurrence of his mother with his, marriage would 
thenceforward secure to him. 

He then, with more coherence, stated his plan at 
large.* He purposed, without losing a moment, to 
return to London ; he conjured her, in the name of 
his mother, to set out herself early the next day, 
that thefollowing evening might be dedicated wholly 
to Mrs, Delvile : through her intercession he might 
fihen hope Cecilia's compliance, and every thing on 
the morning after should be prepared for their 
union. The long-desired ceremony over, he would 
instantly ride post to his father, and pay him, at least 
the respect of being the first to communicate it. He 
would then attend his mother to the Continent, and 
leave the arrangement of every thing to his return. 
Still, therefore, as a single man, he continued, 
mean to make the journey, and I shall take care, 
by the time I return, to have all things in readiness 
for claiming my sweet bride. Tell me, then, now, 
if you can reasonably oppose this plan? 

indeed, said Cecilia, atter some hesitation, I can* 
not see the necessity of such violent precipitancy* 

Do you not try me too much, cried Delvile, im- 
patiently, to talk wow of precipitancy! after such 
painful waiting, such wearisome expectation! I ask 
you not to involve your own affairs in confusion by 

Accompanying 9brwd ; sweet to mc as would be 
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such an indulgence, I would not make a run-away 
of you in the opinion of the worlds All I wish is 
the secret certainty I cannot be robbed of jw, that 
no cruel machinationB may again work our sepaoK 
tion, that you are mine, unalterably nune^ beyoQd 
the power of caprice or ill fortune. 

^ Cecilia made no answer ; tortured with irresolu* 
tion, she knew not upon whut to determine. 

We might then, according to the favour or dis- 
pleasure of my father, settle wholly abroad for the 
present, or occasionally visit him in England; my 
mother would be always and openly our frieocU^ 
Ohl be firm, then, I conjure you, to the promise 
you have given her, and deign to be mine on the 
conditions she prescribes. She will be bound to 
you for ever by so generous a concession, and evea 
her health may be restored by the cessation of her 
anxieties. With such a wife, sudi a mother, what 
will be wanting for me! Could I lament not being 
richer, I must be rapacious indeed! — Speak, then, 
my Cecilia ! relieve me from the agony of this eter- 
nai uncertainty, and teU me your word is invariable 
as yoor honour, and tell me my mother gives not 
ber sanction in vain ! • 

Cecilia sighed deeply, but, after some hesitation, 
said, I little knew what I promised, nor know I now 
what to perform 1 — there must ever, I find, he some 
check to human happiness! yet, since upon these 
t0nns, Mrs. Delvile herself is content to wish me of 
her family — - 

She stopped ; but, urged earnestly by Delvile^ 
added, I must not, I think, withdraw the powerg 
with which I intrusted her. 

Delvile, grateful and enchanted, now forgot his 
haste and his business, and lost every wish but to 
reanimate her spirits; she compelled him^ however, 

to leave her^ that his viot might less be woodwed at^ 
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and sent by him a message to Mrs, Delvile, that 
wholly relying upon her wisdom^ she implicitly 8ub« 
uiitted to her decree* 



CHAPTER VIIL 

AN ENTERPRISE, 

Cecilia now had no time for after-thoughts or 
anxious repentance, since, notwithstanding the hur«> 
ry of her spirics and the confusion of her mind, she 

had too much real busiaebs, to yield to peusive in- 
dulgence. 

Averse to all falsehood, she invented none Upon . 
this occasion ; she merely told her guests she was 
summoned to London upon an afiair of importance; 

and though she saw their curiosity, not being at li- 
berty to satisfy it with the truth, ;she attempted not 
to appease it by fiction, but quietly left it to its 
common fate, conjecture* She would gladly hate 
made Henrietta the companion of her journey, but 
Henrietta was the last to whom that journey could 
give pleasure. She only, therefore, took her maid 
in the chaise, and, attended by one servant on horse- 
back, at six o'clock the next morning she quitted 
her mansion, to enter into an engagement by which 
soon she was to resign it for ever. 

Disinterested as she was, she considered her si- 
tuation as peculiarly perverse, that from the time 
of her coming to a fortune which most others re^ 
garded as enviable, she had been a stranger to peace, 
a fruitless seeker of happiness, a dupe to the fraudu- 
lent, and a prey to the needy ! the little comfort 

i^k^ hs^ received, had been merely from dispensing 
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it, and novr only had she any chance of being happy 
herself, when upon the pomt of relinquishing what 
all others built their happiDess upon obtaining ! 

These reflections only gave wigr to others still 
more disagreeable ; she was now a second time en- 
gaged in a transaction she could not approve, and 
suffering the whole peace of her future life to hang 
upon an action dark, private, and imprudent ; an 
liction by which the liberal kindness of her late un- 
cle would be annulled, by which the father of her 
intended husband would be disobeyed, and which 
already, in a similar instance, had brought her to 
affliction and disgrace. These melancholy thoughts 
haunted her dnnng the whole journey; and though, 
the assurance of Mrs. Delvile's approbation was 
bome relief to her uneasiness, she involuntarily pre- 
pared herself for meeting new mortifications, and 
was tormented with an apprehension that this se- 
cond attempt made her merit them. 

She drove immediately, by the previous direction 
of Delvile, to a lodging-house in Albemarle Street, 
which he had taken care to have prepared for her 
reception. She then sent for a chair, and went to 
Mrs. Delvile's. Her being seen by the servants of 
that house was not very important, as their master 
Wits soon to be acquainted with- the real motive of 
her journey. 

She was shown into a parlour, while Mrs. Del- 
vile was informed of her arrival, and there flown to 
by Delvile with the most grateful eagerness. Yet 
$he saw in his countenance that all was not well, 
and heard upon inquiry that his mother was con- 
siderably worse* 

Extremely shocked by this intelligence, she al- 
ready began to lament her unfortunate enterprise. 
Delvile struggled, by exerting his^own spirits, to re- 
Utore hersi but forced gaiety is never eiUiilarating ; 
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and, full of care and anxiety, he was ill able to ap^- 
pear sprightly and easy. ^ 

They were soon summoned up stairs intQ the 
Apartment of Mrs. Delvile, who wte lying upon a 
couch^ pale, weak, and much altered. Delvile led- 
tlie way, saying, Here, Madam, comes one wbQSe 
«ight will bring peace and pleasure to you ! 

This, indeed, cried Mrs. Delvile, half risings and- 
embracing her, is the^form in wfaidi they are most 
welcome to me! virtuous, noble Cecilia! what ho* 
nour you do my son ! with what joy, should I ever 
recover, shall I assist lumi in paying the gratitude 
he owes you ! 

Cecilia, grieved at her mtuation, and affected hy» 
her kindness, could only answer with her tears ; 
which, however, were not. shed alone; for Delvile*^ 
eyes were full, as he passionately exclaimed, This, t 
this is the sight my heart has thus long desired i 
the wife of my choice taken to the bosmi of tlm 
parent I revere ! be yet but well, my beloved mother, 
and I will be thanktVd for every calamity that bus. 
led to so sweet a conclusion ! 

Content yourself, however, my son^ with one of 
us, cried Mrs. Delvile, smiling ; and content your« 
self, if you can, though your hard lot should maka 
that one this creature of full bloom, health, and 
youth ! Ah, my love, added she, more seriouslyi, 
and addressing the still weeping CecOia, diould now 
Mortimer, in losing me^ lose uiose cares by which 
alone, for some months past, my life has been ren^ 
dered tolerable, how peaceably shall I resign him 
to one so able to recompense his filial patience and 
services I v 

This was not a speech to stop ihe tears of Ceci« 
lia, though such warmth of approbation quieted her- 
conscientious scruples. Delvile now earnestly in- 
terfered; he told her that hia mother had beea 
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ordered not to talk or exert lierself, and entreated 
he^ to.be composed, and hh mother to be silent. 

Be it ^our business^ then^ said Mrs. Del vile more 
gaily, to find us entertainment. We will promisa 
to be very still 'if you will take that trouble upon 
yourself* 

I will not, answered he, be rallied from my pur- 
pose: if I cannot entertain, it will be sonething to 
weanr you, for that may incline you to take reeCf 
which will be answering a better purpose. 
' Mortimer, returned she, is this the ingenuity of 
duty or of love? and which are you just now think- 
ing of, my health, or a conversation uninterrupted 
with Miss Beverley ? 

Perhaps a littleof both ! said he cheerfully, though 
colouring. 

But you rather meant it should pass, said Mrs» 
Delvile, you were thinking only of me? I have al- 
ways observed, that where one scheme answers twa 
purposes, the ostensive is never the purpose most 
at heart. 

Why it is but common prudence, answered Del- 
vile> to feci our way a little before we mention what 
we most wish, and so cast the hazard of the refusai 
upon something rather less important. 

Admirably settled, cried Mrs. Deivile: so my rest 
is but to prove Miss Beverley's disturbance ! — Welly 
it is only anticipating our future way of life, when 
her disturbance, in taking the management of yon 
to herself, will of course prove my rest. 

She then quietly reposed herself, and Deivile dis- 
coursed with Cecilia upon tbeir future plans^ bopeSf 
and actions. 

He meant to set off from the church*door to Del* 
vile castle, to acquaint his father with his niarriasie, 
and then to return instantly to London; there he 
entreated Cecilia to stay with his motheri that find- 
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tog them both together, be might not exhaust her* 
patience^ by making his parting visit occasion an-> 
other jourpey to Suffolk. 

But here Cecilia resolutely opposed him ; saying, 
her only chance to escape discovery^ was going in- 
stantly to her own house : and representing so 
earnestly her desire that their marriage should be 
unknown till his return to England, upon a thou- 
sand motives of delicacy^ propriety » andfearfulness, 
that the obligation he owed already to a compUanc^ 
which he saw grew more and more reluctant, re-- 
strained him both in gratitude and pity from per-- 
secuting her further. Neither would she consent 
to seeing him in Suffolk ; which could but delay his 
inother's journey^ and expose her to unnecessary 
suspicions ; she promised, however, to write to himi 
often, and as, from his mother's weakness, he must 
travel very slowly, she took a plan of his route, and 
engaged that be should hud a letter from her at 
every great town. 

The bond which he had already had alteted, he 
insisted upon leaving in her own custody, averse to 
iipplying to Mr. Monekton, whose behaviour to him 
had before given him disgust, and in whom Cecilia 
herself no longer wished to confide. He had again 
applied to the same lawyer, Mr. Singleton, to give 
her away ; for though to his secrecy he had no tie, 
he bad still less to any entire stranger. Mrs. Del* 
vile was too ill to attend them to church, nor would 
Delvile have desired from her such absolute defiance 
of his father. 

Cecilia now gave another sigh to her departed 
iiriend Mrs. .Chariton, whose presence upon this 
awful occasion would else again have soothed and 
supported her. She had no female fi*iend in whom 
she could rely; but feeling a repugnance invinci- 
ble to being accompanied only by meu^ she accept- 
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ed the attendance of Mrs, Delvile's own woitian, 
who had lived many years in the family, and wa« 
high in the favour and confidence of her lady. 

nieummgenient of these and other articles, with 
occasional interruptions from Mrs. Delvile, fuUy 
employed the evening, Delvile would not trust 
again to meeting her at the church; but begged her 
to send out her servants between seven and eight 
o'clock in the mormog, at which time he would him- 
^Iblf call for her with a chair. 

She went away early, that Mrs. Delvile might go 
to rest, and it was mutually agreed they should risk 
no meeting the next day. Delvile conjured them to 
part ^th firmness and cheerfulness, and Cecilia, 
fearing her own emotion, would have retired with- 
out bidding her adieu. But Mrs. Delvile, calling 
after jier, said. Take witli you my blessing! and ten- 
derly embracing her, added. My son, as my chief 
nurse, claims a prescriptive right to govem me ; but* 
I will break from his control to tell my sweet Cecilia 
what ease and what delight she has already given 
to my mind ! my best hope of recovery is founded 
on the pleasure I anticipate in witnessing your mu« 
4ual happiness : but should my illness prove fatal, 
and that felicity be denied me, my greatest earthly 
care is already removed by the security I feel of 
Mortimer's future peace. Take with you, then, ray 
blessing, for yoii are become one to me! long daugh« 
ter of my aflfection, now wife of my darling son ! love 
her, Mortimer, as she merits, and cherisH her with 
tenderest gratitude ! — banish, sweetest Cecilia, every 
apprehension that oppresses you, and receive in 
liilortimev Ddviie a husband ttiat will revere your 
virtues, an<> dignify your choice ! 

She tlien embraced her again, and seeing that her 
heart was too full for speech, suffered her to go 
without making auy answer. Delvileattended her 
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to her chair, scarce less moved than herself, and 
fouud only opportunity to entreatiier punctuality 
the next morning. 

She had, indeedf no inclination to fail in her ap* 
pointment, or risk the repetition of scenes so affect* 
ingj or situations so alarming. Mrs. Delvile s full 
approbation somewhat restored to her her own, but 
nothing could remove the fearful anxiety which, 
still privately tormented her with expectations of 
au other disappointment. 

The next morning she arose with the light, and 
calling all her courage to her aid, determined to 
consider this day as decisive of her destiny with re-* 
gard to Delvile, and, rejoicing that at least all sus* 
pense would be over, to support herself with forti- 
tude, be that destiny what it might« 

At the appointed time she sent her maid to vifiit 
Mrs. Hill» and gave some enrands to* her man that 
carried him to a distant part of the town : but she 
charged them both to return to the lodgings by nine 
o'clock, at which hour she ordered a chaise for re* 
turning into the country. 

Delvile, who was impatiently watching for their 
quitting the house, only waited till they were out of 
sight, to present himself at the door. He was shown 
into a parlour, where she instantly attended him ; 
and being told that the clergyman, Mr. Singleton, 
and Mrs. Delvile*s woman, were already in the 
church, she gave him her hand iu bileiice, aad he 
led her to the chair. 

The calmness of stifled hope had now taken place 
in Cecilia of quick sensations and alarm* Occupied 
with a firm belief she should never be the wife of 
Delvile, she only waited, with a desperate sort of 
patience, to see when and by whom she was ne:^t to 
be parted from him. 

When they arrivednearthe cfaurchDdvilestopped 

x2 
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the chair. He handed Cecilia out of it, and dis- 
charging the chairmen, conducted her into the 
church. He was surprised himself at her compo- 
sure, but earnestly wishing it to last, took care not 
to say to her a w ord that bhould make any answer 
from her necessary. 

He gave her, as.before, to Mr. Singleton, secretly 
praying that, oot, as before, she might be given him 
in vain : Mrs. Delvile's woman attended her ; the 
clergyman was ready, and they all proceeded to the 
altar. 

The ceremony was begun ; Cecilia, rather mecha- 
nically than with consciousness, appearing to listen 
to it : but at the words, If any man can show my 

Just cause why they may not lavofully be joined to* 
gethcTf Delvile himself shook with terror, lest some 
<M>ncealed person should again ansn^er it: and Ceci- 
lia, with ^ sort of steady dismay in her countenance, 
cast her eyes round the church, with no other view 
than that of seeing from what corner the prohibiter 
would start. 

She looked, however, to no purpose ; no prohi* 
biter appeared, the ceremony was performed with- 
out any interruption, and she received the thanks of 
Delvile, and the congratulations of the little set, be- 
fore the idea, whiclx had sq strongly pre- occupied 
her imagination, was sufficiently removed from it to 
satisfy her she was really married. 

They then went to the vestry, where their busi- 
ness was not long; and Delvile again put Cecilia 
* into a chair, which again he accompanied on foot* 

Her sensibility now soon returned, though still 
attended with strangeness and a sensation of incre- 
dulity. But the sight of Delvile at her lodgings, 
contrary to their agreement, wholly recovered her 
senses from the stupor which had dulled them. He 
cam^, however^ but to ackpowiedge how highly she 
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had obliged him, to see her himself restored to the 
animation natural to her character, and to give her a 
million of charges^ resultiiig from anxiety and tBu* 
demess. And then, fearing the return of her 8er« 
Tants, he quitted her, s(ai set out for Delvile castle* 

The amazement of Cecilia was still unconquer- 
ifl>le ; to be actually united with Delvile ! to be hi^ 
mth the full consent of his mother, — to have him 
hers, beyond the power of his &ther,-Hshe could not 
reconcile it with possibility ; she fancied it a dream, 
—but a dream from which she wished not to awake* 
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BOOK X. 



CHAPTER I. 

A DISCOVERY. 

Cecilia's journey back to the country was as safe 
and free from interruption as her journey had been 
to town, and all that distinguished them was what 
passed in her own mind : the doubts, apprehensions, 
and desponding suspense which had accompanied 
her setting out, were now all removed; and cer- 
tainty, ea^e^ the expectation of happine8s» and the 
cessation of all perplexity, had taken their place; she 
had nothing left to dread but the inflexibility of Mr. 
Delvile, and hardly any thing even to hppe but the 
recovery of his lady. 

Her friends at her return expressed their wonder 
at her expedition, but their wonder at what occa- 
sioned it, though still greater, met do satisfaction. 
Henrietta rejoiced in her si^ht. though her absence 
had been so short ; and Cecilia, whose aiiection with 
her pity increased, intimated to her the event for 
whicii she wished her to prepare herself, and frankly 
acknowledged she had reason to expect it would 
soon take place. 

Henrietta endeavoured with composure torcceire 
ibis intelligence, and to retun) such a mark of con* 
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fidehce, with cheerful congratulations : but her for- 
titude was unequal to an effort so heroic, and her 
character was too simple to assume a greatness she 
felt not : she sighed and changed colour, and hastily 
quitted the room that she might sob ^oud in an- 
other. 

Warm-hearted, tender, and susceptible, her affec- 
tions were all undisguised: struck with the elegance 
of DelvilOi and enchanted by his services to her bro- 
ther, she had lost to him her heart at first without 
missing it, and, when missed, without seeking to re- 
claim it. The hopelessness of such a passion she 
never considered, nor asked herself its end, or scarce 
suspected its aim; it was pleasant to her at the time^ 
and she looked not to the future, but fed it with 
visionary schemes, and soothed it with voluntary 
fancies. Now she knew all was over, she feft 
the folly she had committed ; but though sensibly 
and candidly angry at her own error, its conviction 
offered nothing but sorrow to succeed it. 

The felicity of Cecilia, whom she loved, admired, 
and revered, she wished with the genuine ardour of 
zealous sincerity; but that 'Del vile, the very cause 
and sole object of her own personal unhappiness, 
should himself constitute that felicity, was too much 
for her spirits, and seemed to her mortified mind too 
cruel in her destiny. * 

Cecilia, who in the very vehemence of her sorrow 
saw its innocence, was too just and too iioble to be 
offended by it, or impute to the bad passions of envy 
or jealousy, the artless regret of an untutored mind. 
To be penetrated too deeply with the merit of Del- 
vile, with her wanted no excuse, and she grieved for r 
her situation with but little mixture of blame, and 
none of surprise. She redoubled her kindness and 
caresses with the hope of consoling her, but ven- 
tured to trust her no further^ till reflection^ and her 
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^natural good senses should better enable her to beair 
on explanation. 

Nor was this friendly exertion any longer a hard- 
ship to her ; the sudden removali in her own fed^ 
ings and a&irs^ of distress and expectation^ had no# 
so much lightened her heart, that she could spare, 
without repining, some portion of its spirit to her 
rejected young friend. 

But an incident happened two ihominga -after^ 
which called back, rnd most unpleasantly, her at- 
tention to herself. She was told that Mrs. Matt, 
the poor woman she had settled in Bury, begged an 
audience> and upon sending for her up stairs, and 
desiring to know what she could do for her, No^ 
thing, Madam, just now, she answered, for I don't 
come upon my own business, but to tell some news 
to you, Madam. You bid me never take notice of 
the wedding, that was to be, and I'm sure I never 
opened my mouth about it from that time to this ; 
but I have found out who it was put a stop to it, 
and so I came to tell you. 

Cecilia, extremely amazed, eagerly desired her to 
go on. 

Why, Madam, I don't know the gentlewoman s 

name quite right yet, but I can tell you where she 
lives, ibr I knew her as soon as I set eyes on her. 
when I see her at church last Sunday, and I wooU 
have foUoMred her home^ but sbt went into a coach, 
and I could not walk fast enough ; but I asked one 
of the footmen where she lived, and he said at the 
great house at the Grove : and perhaps. Madam, 
you may know where that is : and then he told me 
her name, but that I can't just now think of» 

Good Heaven ! cried Cecilia, — it could not be 
Bennet ? 

Yes^ Ma am, that's the very Joiame; I know it 
ugain now I hear it. . . 
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Cecilia then hastily dismissed her, first desiring 
her not to mention the circumstance to any body. 

Shocked and dismayed, she now saw, but saw with 
h(Nrror, the removal of all her doubts, and the ex- 
planation of all her difficulties, in the full and irre« 
fragable discovery of the perfidy of her oldest friend 
and confidant. • 

Miss Beanet herself she regarded in the affair as 
H mere tool, which, though in effect it did the work^ 
was innocent of its mischief, because powerless but 
in the hand of its employer. 

That employer, cried she, must be Mr. Monck- 
ton ! — Mr. Monckton, whom so long I have known, 
who so willingly has been my counsellor, so ably my 
instructor ! Jn whose integrity I have confided, up-- 
on whose friendship I have relied ! my succour m 
all emergencies, my guide in all perplexities! — Mr, 
Monckton thus dishonourably, thus barbarously to 
betray me I ta turn against me the very confidence 
1 had reposed in his regard for me! and make use 
of my own trust to furnish the means to injure 
me !— 

She was now wholly confirmed that hehad wrong-* 
ed her with Mr. Delvile ; she could not have two 
enemies so malignant without provocations, and he 

who so unfeelingly could dissolve a union at the very 
altar, could alone have the baseness to calumniate 
her so cruelly. 

Evil thoughts thus awakened, stop not merely 
upon facts ; conjecture carried her further, and con- 
jecture built upon probability. The officiousness of 
Morrice in pursuing her to London, his visiting her 
when there, and his following and watching Del* 
vile, she now reasonably concluded were actions di- 
rected by Mr. Monckton, whose house he had but 
just left, and whose orders, whatever they might be, 
#he almost certain be would ob^y. Availing 
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himself, therefore, of the forwardness and supple- 
ness which met in this young man, she doubted n(»t 
but his inteUigeDce had contributed to acquaint him 
with her proceedings. 

The motive ef such deep concerted and accuinu-* 
lated treachery was next to be sought: nor was the 
search long ; one only rould have tempted him to 
schemes so hazardous and costly ; and, unsuspicious 
as she wasi she now saw into his whole design. 

Long accustomed to regard him as a safe and dis- 
interested old friend, the respect with which, as a 
child, she had looked up to liim, she had insensibly 
preserved when a woman. That respect had tauglk 
ber to consider his notice as a favour^ and, far from 
suspiciously shunning, she had innocently courted 
it: and his readiness in advising and tutoring her, 
tiiB frank and easy friendliness of behaviour, had 
kept his influence unimpaired, by preventing his 
secret purpose from being detected* 

But now the whole mystery was revealed ; his * 
aversion to the Delviles, to which hitherto she had 
attributed aU she disapproved in his behaviour, she 
was convinced must be inade(|uate to stimulate him 
to such lengths. That aversion itself was by this 
late surmise accounted for, and no sooner did it oc- 
cur tp her, than a tliousand circumstances confirmed 
it. 

The first Hmong these was the evident iU-will of 
Lady Margaret, which, though she had constantly 

imputed to the general irascibility for which her 
character was notorious, she had often wondered to 
find impenetrable to all endeavours to please orsotten 
her. His care of her fortune, his exhortations 
aganist her expenses, his wish to make her live with 
Mr. Briggs, all contributed to point out the selfish- 
ness of his attentions, which, in one instance ren- 
dered visible^ became obvious in every other* 
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Yet varies as were the ioeidents tfiat now poured 

upon her memory to his disgrace, not one among 
them took its rise from his behaviour to herself 
which always had been scrupulously circumspecti or 
if /or a moment unguarded, only at a season when 
her own distress orconfusion had prevented her from 
perceiving it. This recollection almost staggered 
her suspicions ; yet so absolute seemed the con6rm« 
atioD they received from every other, that her doubt 
was overpowered, and soon wholly extinguished* 

She was yet ruminating upon this subject, when 
word was brought her that Mr. Monckton was in 
the parlour. 

mingled disgust and indignation made her shud* 
der at his name, and without pausing a moment, 

she sent him word she was engaged, and could not 
possibly leave her room. 

Astonished by such a dismission, he left the house 
in the utmost confusion. ^ But Cecilia could not en* 
dure to see him, after a discovery of such hypocrisy 

and V ill any. 

She considered, however, that the matter could 
not rest here; he would demand an explanation, 
and perhaps, by his unparalleled address, again con* 
trive to seem imaocent, notwithstanding appear* 
ances were at present so much against him. Ex-- 
pecting, therefore, some artifice, and determined 
not to be duped by it, she sent again for the pew* 
opener, to examine her more strictly. 

The woman was out at work in a private family, 
and could not come till the evening; but when fur- 
their questioned, the description she gave of Miss 
Bennet was too exact to be disputed. 

She then desired her to call again the next mom* 
ing; and sent a servant to the Grove, with her 
coaipliments to Miss Bennet, and a request that 

she ought send her carriage tor her the next day^ 
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al any time sh^ pleased, as she wished much td 
speak with her* 

This message, she was aware, might create some 
sospidoDi and put her upon her guard; but she 
thought, nevertheless, a sudden meeting with the 
pew-opener, whom she meant abruptly to confront 
. with her, would baffle the security of any previously 
settled scheme. 

To a conviction such as this even Mr« Monckton 
must submit, and since he was lost to her as a friend, 
she might at least gave herself the pain of keejping 
up his acquaintance. 



fen* 



CHAPTER II. 

AN INTERVIEW. 

The servant did not return till it was dark ; and 
then, with a look of much dismay^ said he had been 
able to meet with nobody who could either give or 

take a message; that the Grove was all in confu* 
sion, and the whole country in an uproar, for iVIr, 
Monckton, just as he arrived, had been brought 
homSdead! 

Cecilia screamed with involuntary horror ; a pang 
like remorse seized her mind, with the apprehension 
she liad some share in this catastrophe, and, inno* 
cent as she was either of his fall or bis crimes, she 
no sooner heard he was no more, than she forgot 
he had offended her» and reproached herself with 
severity for the shame to which she meant to expose 
him the next moruing. 
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t)rea()^ully disturbed by this horrible incident, she 
entreated Mrs. Harrel and Henrietta to sup by 
themselves, and going into her own rooni> deter- 
mined to write the whole affair to Delvile, in a let- 
ter she should direct to be left at the post*office for 
him at Margate. 

And here strongly she felt the happiness of being 
actually his wife ; she could now without reserve 
]|iake him acquainted with all her afiairs, and tell to 
the master of her heart every emotion that entered 
ft. 

While engaged in this office, the very action of 
which quieted her, a letter was brought her from 
Delvile himself. She received it with gratitude^ and 
opened it with joy ; be had promised to write soon, 

but so soon she thought impossible. 

The reading took not niuch time; the letter con- 
tained but the following words i 



TO MISS B£V£iiL£Y. 

My Cecilia ! 

Be alone, I coiy ure you ; dismiss every body, and 
ftdoiit me this moment i 

Great was her astonishment at this note ! no name, 
to it, no conclusion, the characters indistinct, the 
meriting crooked, the words so few, and those few 
scarce legible ! 

He desired to see her, and to see her alone ; she 
could not hesitate in her compliance, — but whom 
could she dismiss? — her servants, if ordered away, 
would but be curiously upon the watch, — ^she could 
think of no expedient, she was all hurry and amaze- 
ment. 

She asked if any one waited for an answer } the 

VOXi. XLIU n 
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footman smd No; that the note was given in W 
eomebody who did not speak, and who ran out of 
fiijght the momeDt he had delivered it. 

She could not doubt this was Delvile himsdf,— 
Ddvile who should now be just returned from the 
c^astle to his mother, and whom she had thought not 
even a letter would reach if directed any where 
nearer than Margate ! 

All she could devise in obedience to him, was to 
go and wait for him alone in her dressing-roonii 
giving orders, that if any one called, they might be 
immediately brought up to her, as she expected 
somebody upon businessy with whom she must not 
be interrupted. 

This was extremely disagreeable to her; yet, con- 
traiy as it was to their agreement, she felt no in- 
clination to reproach Delvile ; the abruptness of his 
note^ the evident hand«shaking with which it had 
been written, the strangeness of the request in a 
situation such as theirs, all concurred to assure her 
he came not to her idly, and all led her to appre- 
hend he came to her with evil tidings. 

What they might be, she had no time to conjee* 
ture ; a servant, in a few minutes, opened the 
dressing-room door, and said, Ma'am, a gentleman; 
and Delvile, abruptly entering, shut it himself, in 
his eagernes to get rid of him. 

At his sight, her prognostication of ill became* 
stronger t she went forward to meet him, aad lie 
advanced to her smiling and in haste; but that 
smile did not well do its office ; it concealed not a 
pallid countenance, in which every feature spoke 
norror ; it disguised not an aching heart, which al« 
most visibly tiirobbed with intolerable emotion ! 
Yet he addressed her in terms of tenderness and 
peace; but his tremulous voice counteracted his 

wordsi and spoke that all withm was tumult aod war* 
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Cecilia, amazed, affrighted, had no power to hastra 
an explanation, which, on his own-part, he seemed 
unable, or fearful to begin. He talked to her of 
his happiness in ugain seeing her before be left the 
kingdom, entreated her to write to him continually^ 
said the same thing two and three times in a breath, 
began with one subject, and seemed unconscious he 
wandered presently into another, and asked her 
questions innumerable about her health, journey, 
affairs, and ease of mind, without hearing from her 
any answer, or secerning to miss that she made 
none. 

Cecilia grew dreadfully terrified: something 
strange and most alarming she was sure must have 

happened, but what, she had no means to kuovv, 
nor courage, nor even words to inquire, 

Delvile, at length, the hrst hurry of his spirits 
abating, became more coherent and considerate; 
and looking anxiously at her, said, Why thissilencci 
my Cecilia ? 

I know not! said she, endeavouring to recover 
herself, but your coming was unexpected; 1 wa$ 
just writing to you at Margate. 

Wrile still, then; but direct to Ostend; T shall 
be quicker than the post ; and I would not lose a 
letter — a line— a word from you, for all the world 
can offer me ! 

' Quicker than the post? cried Cecilia; but bow 
can Mrs* Delvile— ^sne stopped, not knowing what 

she might venture to ask. 

She is now on the road to Margate ; I hope to be 
there to receive her. I mean but to bid you adieoy 
and be gone. 

Cecilia made no answer ; she was more and more 
astonished, more and more confounded. 

You are thoughtful! said he, with tenderness; 
areyou unhappy ?— sweetest Cecilial most excellent ' 

t2 
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of human creatures ! if I have made you unhappy— 
and I must ! — it is inevitable! — 

Oh, Delvile ! cried she, now assuming more cou- 
rage, why will you not speak to me openly ? — some- 
thmg, I see, is wrong ; may I not hear it ? may I 
not tell you, at least, my concern that any thing 
has distressed you ? 

You are too good ! cried he ; to deserve you is 
not possible, — ^but to inflict you is inhuman ! 

Why so ? cried she, njore cheerfully ; must I not 
share the common lot? or expect the whole world to 
be new modelled, lest I should meet in it any thing 
but happiness? 

There is not, indeed, much danger ! Have you 
pen and ink here ? . 

She brought them to him immediately, with 
paper. 

You have been writing to me, you say ? — I will 
begin a letter myself* 

To me? cried she. 

He made no answer, but took up the pen, and 
wrote a few words, and then, flinging it down, said, I 
Fool ! — I could have done this without coming ! | 

May I look at it ? said she ; and, finding he mads i 

no opposition, advanced and read^ 

I fear to alarm you hy rash precipitationy — IJear I 
lo alarm you by Linger ing suspense — but all is wcrf 

Fear nothing ! cried she, turning to him with the 
kindest earnestness; tell me, whatever it may be! 
—Am 1 not your wife? bound by every tie divine 
and human to share in all your sorrows, if, unhap- 
pily, I cannot mitigate them ! 

Since you allow me, cried he, gratefully, so sweet 
a claim, a claim to which all others yield, and which 
if you repent not giving me, will make aU ot^eH 
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nearly immaterial to me, — will own to you that 
all, indeed, is not well ! I have been hasty, — you 
will blame me ; I deserve, indeed, to be biamed 
intrusted with your peace and happinessi to suffer 
rage, resentment, violence, to make me forgo 
what I owed to such a deposit ! — If your blame,how« 
ever, stops short of repentance — but it cannot ! 

What, then, cried she with warmth, must you 
have done ? for there is not an action of which I be- 
lieve you capable, there is not an event which I be* 
lieve to be possible, that can ever make me repent 
belonging to you wholly ! 

Generous, condescending Cecilia 1 cried he ; words 
auch as these, hung there not upon me an evil the 
niost depressing, would be almost more than I could 
bear — would make me too blest for mortality ! 

But words such as these, said she more gaily, I 
might long have coquetted ere I had spoken, had 
you not drawn them from me by this alarm* Take* 
therefore, the good with the ill, and remember, it 
all does not go right, you have now a trusty friend, 
as willing to be the partner of your serious, as your 
happiest hours. 

Show but as much firmness as you have shown 
sweetness, cried he, andlwill fear to tell you nothing. 

She reiterated heir assurances ; they then both sat 
down, and he began his account. ^ 

Immediately from your lodgings I went where I 
had 'Ordered a chaise, and stopped only to change 
horses till I reached Delvile castle. My father ^aw » 
me with surprise, and received me with coldness. I 
was compelled by my situation to be abrupt, and 
told him I came, before I accompanied my mother 
abroad, to make him acquainted vrith an afiair , 
which I thought myself bound in duty and respect 
to sufier no one to communicate to him but myself* 

y3 
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He then sternly interrupted me, and declared in 
high terms, that if this afiair concerned you^ be 
would not h*sten to it. I attempted to remonstrate 
upon this injustice, when he passionately broke forth 

into new and horrible charges against you, affirm- 
ing that he had them from authority as indisputable 
as ocular demonstration. I was then certain of some 
foul play.— 

Foul play indeed ! cried Cecilia ; who now knew 

but too w ell by whom she had been injured. Good 
Heaven, how have 1 been deceived, where most I 
have trusted! 

I told him, continued Delvile, some gross im- 
position had been practised upon him, and earnestly 
conjured him no longer to conceal from me by whom. 
This, unfortunately, increased his rage; imposition, 
he said, was not so easily played upon him, he lefl 
that for me who so readily was duped ; while for 
himself, he had only given credit to a man of much 
consideration in Suftblk, who had known you from 
a child, who had solemnly assured liim he had re- 
peatedly endeavoured to reclaim you, who had res- 
cued you firom the hands of Jews at his own hazard | 
and loss, and who actually showed him bonds ac* 
knowledging immense debts, which were signed with 
your own hand. 

Horrible ! exclaimed Cecilia, I believed not such 
guilt and perfidy possible ! 

I was scarce myself, resumed Delvile, while I 
heard him : I demanded even with fierceness his 
author, whom I scrupled not to execrate as he de- | 
served ; he coldly answered he was bound by an 
oath never to reveal him, nor should he repay his 
honourable attention to his family by a breach of 
his own word, were it even less formally engaged. 
I then lost all patience ; to mention honour^ I cried^ 
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was a farce, where such infamous calumnies were 
listened to ; — but Jet me not shock you unnecessa* 
rily, you may readily conjecture what passed. 

An me ! cried Cecilia^ yeu have then quarrelled 
with your father ! - " 

I have ! said he ; nor does he yet know I am 
married: in so much wrath there was no room for 
narration ; I only pledged myself by all I held sa- 
credy never to rest till I had cleared your fkme, by 
the detection of this villany; a^d then left him 
without further explanation. 

Oh| return, then^ to him directly ! cried Cecilia ; 
he 13 your iather, you are bound to bear with his 
displeasure;— alas ! had yow never known me, yott 

had never incurred it ! 

Believe me, he answered, I am ill at ease under 
it ; if you wish it, when you have heard me, 1 will 
go to him immediately ; if not, I will writei and 
you shall yourself dictate what. 
• Cecilia thanked him, and begged he would conti- 
jaue his account. 

My hrst step, when I left the castle, was to send 
a letter to my mother, in which I entreated her to 
set out as soon as possible for Margate, as I was de« 
tained from her unavoidably, and was 'unwilling my 
delay should either retard our journey, or oblige her 
to travel faster. .At Margate i hoped to be as soon 
as herself, if not before her. 

And why, cried Cecilia, did you not go to town 
as you had promised, and accompany her ? 

I had business another way. I came hither* 

Directly 

No-; — but soon. 

Where did you go first? 

My Ceciliaj it is now you must summon your for- 
titude : I left my father without an explanation on 
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my part; — but not till, in bis rage of asser^gbii" 
authority, he had unwarily named his infonnanL 

Well ! 

That informant — the most deceitful of men !— 
was your long pretended friend, Mr. MoncktonJ 

So I feared ! said Cecilia, whose blood now ran 
cold through her veins with sudden and new appre- 
hensions. 

T rode to the Grove on hack-horses, and on a full 
gallop the whole way. I got to him early in the 
evenmg. I was showA into his libnury« I told Uin 
my errand. — You look pale, my love ? You are not 
well ? — 

Cecilia, too sick for speech, leaned her head upon 
a table* Delvile was going to call for help; but 
she put her hand upon his arm to stop him, and 

perceiving she was only mentally affected, he rested, 
and endeavoured by every possible^ means to revive 
her. 

. After a while, she again raised her head, faintly 
saying, I am sorry I interrupted you ; but th^ con* 

elusion I already know, — Mr. Monckton is dead! 

Not dead, cried he; dangerously, indeed, wound- 
ed, but, thank Heaven, not actually dead ! 

Not dead? cried Cecilia, with recruited strength 
and spirits, O, then, all yet may be well«— if he is 
not dead, he may recover ! 

He may ; I hope he will. 

Now, then, she cried, tell me all : I can bear any 
intelligence but of death by human means* 

I meant not to have gone such lengths ; far from 
it ; I hold duels in abhorrence, as unjustifiable act$ 
of violence, and savage devices of revenge. I have 
offended against my own conviction,— but^ trans* 
ported with passion at his in&mous cliarges, I was 
not master of my reason ; I accused him of his per- 
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My ; he denied it ; I told him I had it from my fa- 
ther» — he changed the subject to pour abuse upon 
biai ; I insisted on a recantation to clear you ; he 
asked by what right ? I fiercely answered, By a hus- 
band s ! His countenance, then, explained at least 
the motives of his treachery, — he loves you himself! 
he had probably schemed to keep you free till hia 
wife died, and then concluded his machinations 
would secure you his own. For this purpose, find- 
ing he was in danger of losing you, he was content 
even to blast your character, rather than suffer you 
to escape him 1 But the moment I acknowledged 
my marriage be grew more furious than myself ; 
and, in shoit — for why relate the phrensies of rage ? 
we walked out togethcF ; my travelling pistols were 
already charged ; I gave him his choice of them, 
and, the challenge being mine, for insolence joined 
with guilt had robbed me of all forbearance, he 
fired first, but missed me; I tlien demanded whe- 
ther he w ould clear your fame ? he called out, Fire ! 
1 will make no terms. — I did fire, — and unfortu- 
nately aimed better ! We had neither of us any se- 
cond, all was the result of immediate passion ; but 
I soon got people to him, and assisted in conveying 
him home. He was at first believed to be dead, and 
I was seized by his servants; but he alterwards 
showed signs of life, and by sending for my friend 
Biddulph, I was released. Such is the melancholy 
transaction I came to relate to you, flattering my- 
self it would something less shock you from me than 
from another : yet my own real concern for the af- 
fair, the repentance widi which, from the moment 
the wretch fell, I was struck in being his destroyer, 
and the sorrow, the remorse, rather, which I felt, 
in coming to wound you with such black, slich fear- 
ful intelligence^ --you to whom all I owe is peace 
and comfort 1 — these thoughts gave me so much 
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distarbance^ that, ia fdct, I knew less than any ollief 

how to prepare you for such a tale. 

He stopped; but Cecilia could say nothing: to 
censure him now would be cruel and vain ; yet, to 
pretend she was satisfied with his conduct, would be 
doing violence to her j udgement and Teradty. She 
saw, too, that his error had sprung wholly from a 
generous ardour in her defence, and that his c<m- 
Mence in her character had resisted, without waver* 
iiig; every attack that menaced it. For this she 
felt truly grateful ; yet his quarrel with bis father, 
—the danger of his mother, — his necessary absence, 
•—her own clandestine situation, — and, more than 
all, the threatened death of Mr. Monckton by his 
hands, were circumstances so full of dread and 8ad> 
ness, she knew not upon which to speak, — how to 
offer him comfort, — haw to assume a countenance 
that looked able to receive any, oir by what nateans 
to repress the emotions which so many ways assailed 
her. Delvile, having vainly waited some reply, 
then in a tone the most melancholy said, If it is yet 
possible you can be sufficiently interested in my late 
to care what becomes of me, aid me now with your 
counsel, or rather with your instructions; 1 am 
scarce able to think for myself, and to be diought 
for by you, would yet be a consoiatioa,that would 
give me spirit for any thing. 

Cecilia, starting from her reverie, repeated. To 
care what becomes of you? Oh, Delvile I^make 
not my heart bleed by words of such' unkindness ! 
. Forgive me, cried he, I meant not a reproach ; 
I meant but to state my own consciousness how 
little I deserve from you. You talked to me of 
going to my father ; do you still wish it ? 
. ' I think so ! cried she ; too much disturbed to 
know what she said, yet fearing ag^u to hurt liim 
by making him wait her answer. 
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I will go then, said he, without doubt t too happy 
to be guided by you, whichever way 1 steer. % 
havp now, indeed, much to tell bim ; but whatever 

may be his wrath, there is little fear, at this time, 
that my own temper cannot bear it! what next shall 
I do? 

What next? repeated she; indeed I know not t 
Shall I go immediately to Margate ? or shall I 

first ride hither ? 

If you please, said she, much perturbed^ imd 

deeply sighing. 

I please nothing but by your direction ; to follo\|^ 

that is my only chance ofpleasurdl Which, then} 

fihall I do?~you will not, now, refuse to direct me? 
No, certainly, not for the world ! • 
Speak to me, then, my love, and teU me;—- why 

are.yoa thuB silent ?-^8 it painful to you to couhse} 

mer 

No, indeed ! said she, putting her hand to Jier 
head, I will speak to you in a few minutes. 

Ohf my Cecilia I cried he, looking at her wjtit 
much alarm^ call back youjr recollection! you 
know not what you say, you take no interest in 
what you answer. 

Indeed I do ! said she, sighing deeply, and op# 
pressed beyond the power of thinking, beyond any 
pcfw^ but an internal condciousneAs of irretcbe4» 
ness. 

Sigh not so bitterly, cried he, if you have any 

conapassion ( i^gh noti^ bitterly*— X i^annot b^wi: ta 
lieai^yottl 

I am wery sorry indeed ! saii she, sighing again, 
^id not seeming sensible she spoke, 

(Jood Heaven I cried he, rising, distract me not 
with this horror ! — speak not to me in such broken 
i^enteaces (— Do yoa hear me^ Cwti^f^nrhj will 
yoa not answer me? ^ 
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. She started and trembled^ looked pale mid af« 

frighted, and putting both her hands upon her 
liearty said, Oh, yes! — ^but I have an oppression 
here,— -a tightnessi a fulness^-^I have not room for 
breath! 

Oh, beloved of my heart! cried he, wildly casting 
himself at her feet, kill me not with this terror! 
call back your faculties, — awake from this dreadful 
iDsensibility 1— tell me at least you know me ! — teU 
me I have not tortured you quite to madness !— sole 
darling of my affections ! my own, my wedded Ce^^ 
cilia ! — rescue me from ihi& agony ! it is more than 
I can support ! 

liiis energy of distress brought back her scattered 
aensesy scarce more stunned by the shock of all this 
misery, than by the restraint of her feelings in 
. struggling to conceal it. But these passionate ex- 
clamations restoring hei^ sensibility, she burst into 
tearsi- which happily relieved her mind from the 
conflict with which it was labouring, and which, 
not thus aftected, might have ended more fatally. 

Never had Delvile more rejoiced in her smiles 
than now in these seasonable tears^ which he re- 

firded and blessed as the preservers of her reason, 
hey flowed lonff without any intermission, his 
soothing and tenderness but melting her to more 
sorrow : after a while, however, the return of her 
faculties, which at first seemed all consigned over 
to grief^ was manifested by the returning streogdi 
of her mind : she blamed herself severdy for the 
little fortitude she had shown; but having now 
given vent to emotions too forcible to be wholly 
stifled, she assured him he might depend upon her 
better courage for tlie future, and entreated him 
t6 consider and settle his afiairs* 

Not speedily, however, could Delvile himself re- 
cover* The torture he had sufiered in believing. 
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ifliough only for a few moments, that the terror 
he had given to Cecilia had afiected her intellects^ 
made even a deeper impt'ession upon his imagi^ 
nation, than the scene of fury and death which had 

occasioned that terror ; 4ud Cecilija, who now 
strained every nerve to repair, by her iirmne^Si tb© 
pain which by her weal^ness she bad given hito, way 
$ooaer in a conditioo f0r re^ommg apd deUberftt4on 
than himself. 

Ah, Delvile! she cried, comprehending what 
passed within him, do you allow nothing for surr 
prise? and ootluQg for the bard conflict of endea^* 
vouring to suppress it ? do } ou think me still a^ 
jinfit to advise with, and as worthless, as feeble a 
f;ounsellor, as during the first Gopfusion of niy mind? 

Hurry i^ot your tender spiritSi I beseech you, 
icried be, we hav(5 tiooe ieaopgb ; W wiil talk ^boitf 
business by and by. 

What time ? cried she, what is it bow o'clock? 

Good Heaven, cried he looking at his >yatcb^ 
^ready past ten) you must turn nae ouj;^ m^ Cecilj^t 
or calumny will still be bus^, ereo though popjr 
JMonckton is quiet. 

I UjUI turn you out, cried she ; I an> i^:jdc!Bd mosj^ 
earnest to have you gone. But teU me your pl^^ 
which way you mean to go ? 

That, he answered, jq\x shaU decide for me your^ 
eelf : whether to Delvije castle, to finish one tal^p 
3nd whpllj eomraunicate another, or to Margate, to 
jiasten my mother abroad, before the mwJ^ tlM 
i^lamity reaches her. 

Op tp Margate, icri^d she, eagerly ; set off Ibin 
rery monjenj; ! you can write to your father frpia 
Osteoid. But contiijue, I conjure you, on the Con;i. 
|4a^nt, till iye see if tliis unhappy man lives, ancl 
Inquire of those who Judge, what m^tfQllQW 
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A trial, said he, must follow, and it will go^ 1 
fear^ but hardly with me ! the challenge was mine ; 
his servants can all witness I went to biro, not he 

to me.— Oh, my Cecilia! the rashness of which I 
have been guilty, is so opposite to ray principles, 
and| all generous as is your silence, I know it so 
opposite to ybursi that never, should his blood be 
on my haiids, wretch as he was, never will my heart 
be quiet more I 

He will live, he will live ! cried Cecilia, repressing 
her horror ; fear nothing, for he will live ; — and as 
to his wound and his sufferingSi his perfidy has de* 
served them. Go, then, to Margate ; think only 
of Mrs* Delvile, and save her, S* possible^ from 
hearing what has happened* 

1 will go — stay — do which and whatever you bid 
me : but, should what 1 fear come to pass, should 
my mother continue ill, my father inflexible, should 
this wretched man die, and should England no 
longer be a country I shall love to dwell in, — could 
you, then, bear to own,-^wouldyou, then^ consent 
to follow me ? 

Could I? — am I not yours? may you not com- 
mand me? tell me then, — you have only to say, — 
shall I accompany you at once? 

Delvile, affected by her generosity, could scarce 
utter his thanks ; yet he did not hesitate in denying 
to avail himself of it: No, my Cecilia, he cried, I 
am not so selfish. If we have not happieSr days, we 
will at least wait for more desperate necessity. 
With the uncertainty if I have not this man's life to 
answer for at the hazard of my own, to take ray 
wife — my bride,— from the kingdom I must fly ! — 
to make lier a fugitive and an exile in the first pub- 
lishing that she is mine i No, if I am not a destined 
alien for life I can never permit it. Nothing less, 
* believe me^ fSiali ever urge my consent to wound 
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tbe chaste propriety of your character^ by making 
you an eloper with a duellist. 

They then again consulted upon their future 
plans ; and concluded, that in the present disordered 
state of their affairs, it would be best not to ac- 
knowledge even to Mr. Delvile their marriage,* to 
whom the news of the duel, and Mr. Monckton's 
danger, would be a blow so severe, that, to add to 
it any other might half distract him. 

To the few people already acquainted with it, 
Delvile therefore determined to write from Ostend^ 
re-urging his entreaties for their discretion and se- 
crecy. Cecilia promised every post to acquaint him 
how Mr. Monckton went on, and she then besought 
him to go instantly, that he might out-travel the ill 
news, to bis mother. 

He complied, and took leave of her in the ten* 
derest manner, conjuring her to support her spirits, 
and be careful of her health. Happiness, said he> 
is much in arrears with us, and though my violence 
may have frightened it away, your sweetness and 
gentleness will yet attract it back : all that for me 
is in store must be received at your hands, — what is 
offered in any other way, I shall only mistake for 
evil! droop not, therefore, my generous Cecilia^ 
but in yourself preserve me ! 

I will not droop, said she ; you will find, I hope, 
you have not intrusted yourself in ill hands. 

Peace then be with you, my love ! — my comfort* 
ing, my soul-reviving Cecilia ! Peace^ such as an- 
gels give, and such as may drive from your mind 
the remembrance of this bitter hour ! ' 

He then tore himself away. 



tender Belyidera, have exclaimed, 



^ O do not leave me!-^stay iwitli me and curse me!** 

Z2 
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listened to hh steps till she could faeai* fliea fid 

longer, as if the remaining moments of her life were 
to be measured by them : but then, remembering , 
the danger both to herself and him of his stay, she I 
endeavoured to rejoice that he ivas gone^ and^ but ' 
that hef mind Iras in no state for joy> Was too ration* 
al not to have succeeded. 

Grief and horror for what was passed, apprelien- 
sion and suspense for what was to come, so dis* 
ordered her whole frame, so confused even her 
intellects, that when not all the assistance of fancy 
could persuade her she still hcctrd the footsteps of 
Delvile, she went to the chair upon which he had 
been seated, and takin'g possession of it^ sait with 
her arms crossed, silent, quiet, and erect, almost 
vacant of all thought, yet with a secret idea she 
Was doing something right. 

Here she continued till Henrietta came to wish 
her good night ; whose surprise ar^d concern at the 
strangeness of her look and attitude,- once more re^ 
Covered her. But terrified herself at this threatened 
wandering of her reason, and certain she must all 
night be a stranger to rest, she accepted the af- 
fectionate offer of the kind*hearted girl to stay with 
her, who was too rnuch grieved for her grief to 

sleep any more tlian herself. 

She told her not what had passed; that, she 
knew, Would he fruitless affliction to her : but sh^ 
was soothed by her gentleness, and her conversation 
Was some security from the dangerous rambling of 
her ideas, 

Henrietta herself found no little consolation in 
her own private sorrows, that she was able to give 
comfort to her beloved Miss Beverley, from whom 
she had received favours and kind offices innumenh 
ble. She quitted her not night or day, and in the 
honest pride of a little power to show the grateful- 
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ness of her heart, she felt a pleasure and seIf«con- 
9equence fibeiiad never before experienced* 



CHAPTER m. 



Cbcili a's earliest care> almost at break of day, was 
to send to the Grove; fifom thence she heard notfiing 
but evil ; Mr. Monckton was still alive, but with 
little or no hope of recovery, constantly delirious, 
and talking of Miss Beverley^ and of her being mar# 
ried to young Delvile. 

Cecilia, who knew well thi% at least, was no de- 
lirium, though shocked that he talked of it, hoped 
his danger less than was apprehended. 

The next day, however, more fatal news was 
brought her, though not from the quarter she ex* 
pected it. Mr. Monckton, in one of his raving fits, 
had sent for Lady Margaret to his bed-side, and 
used her almost inhumanly : he had railed at her 
age and infirmities with incredible fury, called her 
tSe ciEiuse of all his suffiirings, and accused her as 
the immediate agent of Lucirer in his present wound 
and danger. Lady Margaret, whom neither jea- 
lousy nor malignity had cured of loving him, was 
dismayed and affrighted; and in hurrying out of the 
room upon bis attempting, in his phrensy, to strike 
her, she dropped down dead in an apoplectic fit. , 
♦ Good Heaven ! thought Cecilia, what an exem- 
plary punishment has this man 1 he loses his hated 

«3 . . 
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wife at the very moment when her death could nd 
longer answer his purposes ! Poor Ladj Margaret I 
her life has been as bitter as her temper ! married 
from a view of interest, ill used as a bar to happi- 
ness, and destroyed from the fruitless ravings of 
despair! 

She wrote all this intelligence to Ostend, whence 
she received a lettcfr from Delvil^, acquainting he^ 
he was detained from proceeding further by the 

weakness and illness of his mother, whose sufferings 
from sea-sickness had almost put an end to her ex- 
istence. 

Thus passed a miserable week ; Monckton still 
merely alive, Delvile detained at Ostend, and Ce- 
cilia tortured alike by wliat was recently passed, 
actually present, and fearfully expected ; when one 
morning she was told a gentleman' upon business 
desired immediately to speak with her. 

She hastily obeyed the summons ; the constant 
image of her own mind, Delvile, being already pre- 
sent to her, and a thousand wild conjectures upon 
what had brought him back rapidly occurring to 
her. 

Her expectations, however, were ill answered, (or 

she found an entire stranger ; an elderly mao, of no 
pleasant aspect or manners* 

She d^ired to know his business* 

I presume. Madam, you are the lady of this house? 

Sne bowed an assent* - 

May I take the liberty, Madam, to ask your 
name? 

My name, Sir? ♦ 

You will do me a favour, Madam,, by telling it 
me. * * 

Is it possible you are come hither without already 
knowing it?' 

I know it only by common report, Madam« 
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Comnion report, Sir, I believe, is seldom tnrong 
111 a matter where to be right is so easy. 

Have you any objectioD> Madam, to telling me 
your name ? 

No, Sir : but your business can hardly be very 
important,, if you are yet to learn whom you are to 
address. It will be time enough, therefore, for us 
to mfeet when you are elsewhere satisfied in this 
point. 

She would then have left the room. 
' I beg, Madam, cried the stranger, you will have 

Eatience; it is necessary, before I can open my 
usiness, that I should hear your name from your« 
self* 

Well, Sir, cried she, with some hesitation, you 
can scarce have come to this house, without know* 
ing that its owner is Cecilia Beverley. 

That, Madam, is your maiden name. 
* My maiden name ! cried slie, starting. 

Are you not married, Madatii? 
' Married, Sir ? she repeated, while her cheeks 
were the Colour of scarlet. 

It is properly, therefore, Madam, the name of 

your husband that I mean to ask. 

And by what authority, Sir, cried she, equally 
astonished and otfended, do you make these ^\X9^ 
ordinary inquiries ? * 

I am deputed, Madam, to wait upon you by Mr* 
Eggleston, the next heir to this estate by your un* 
cle's will, if you die without children, or change 
your name when you marry. His authority of in- 
quiry. Madam, I presume you will allow, and he 
nas vested it in me by a letter of attorney. 

Cecilia's distress and confusion were now un* 
speakable ; she knew not what to own or deny, she 
could not conjecture how she had beea.betrayed. 
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and she had never made the maallest preparad^ 
against such an attack. 

Mr. Eggleston, Madam, he continued, has been 
pretty credibly informed that you are actually mar^ 
rieds he is very desirous, therefore, to know what 
are your intentions ; for your continuing to be called 
Miss Beverley, as if still single, leaves him quite in 
tlie dark ; but as he is so deeply concerned in the 
a&ir, he expects, as a lady of honour, you will deal 
with him without prevarication. 

This demand, Sir, said Cecilia, stammering, is so 
extremely — so — little expected — 

The way, Madam, in these cases, is to keep pretty 
closely to the point ; • are you married, or are you 
m>t? 

Cecilia, quite confounded, made no answer : fa 

disavow her raarriage, when thus formally called 
upon, was every way unjustifiable ; to acknowledge 
it in her present situation, would invc^ve her in dif« 
ficulties innumerable. 

This is not, Madam, a slight thing ; Mr. Eggle- 
ston has a large family aud a small fortune, and that, 
into the bargain, very mucli encumbered ; it can- 
not, therefore, be expected that he will knowingly 
eonnive at cheating himself, by submittmg to your 
being actuallymarried, and still enjoying your estatOf 
though your husband does not take your name. 

Cecilia, now summoning more presence of mind, 
answered, Mr. Eggleston, Sir, has, at least, nothing 
to fear from imposition : those with whom he has, 
or may have, any transactions in this a&ir^ are not 
accustomed to practise it. 

I am far from meaning any offence, Madam ; my 
commission from Mr. Eggleston is aimply this, to 
beg you will satisfy him upon what grounds you 
nrw evade the will of your late imcle, which, till 
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cleared up» appears a point manifestly to his prejiH 
dice. 

Tell him, then, Sir, that whatever he wishes to 
know shall be explained to him iti about a week* 
At present I can give no other answer. 
' Very well, Madam; he will wait that time, I am 
8tire» for he does not wish to put you to any mcon^ 
Venience. But when he heard tile gentleman was 
gone abroad without owning his marriage, he thought 
it high time to take some notice of the matter, 

Cecilia, who by this speech found she was erery 
Way discovered, was agam in the utmost confusion, 
%nd with mudh trepidaticm said, Since you seem so 
Veil, Sir, acquainted with this affair, I should be 
glad you would inform me by what means you came 
to the knowledge of it 

I heard it, Madam^ from Mr. Eggleston himself^ 
who has long known it, 

' Long, Sir? — impossible! when it is not yet a 
fortnight — not ten days, or no more, that — 

She stopped, recollecting she was maldng a con* 
fession better deferred* * 

That, Madam, he answered, may perhaps bear a 
little contention : for when this business comes to 
be settled, it will be very essential to be exact as 10 
the time, even to the very hour ; for a large income 
per annum, divides into a small one per diem ; and 
if your husband keeps his own name, you must not 
only give up your uncle's inheritance from the time 
of relinquishing yours, but refund from the very day 
of your marriage. 

There is not the least doubt of it, answered she ; 
nor will the smallest difficulty be made. 

You will please, then, to recollect, Madam, that 
this sum is every hour increasing ; and has been 
since last Septemberi which made half a year ac« 
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countable for last March. Since theft there Is now 

added 

Good UeaveQ» Sir^ cried Cecil ia,what calculation 
fata you, making out? do yoa*eaU last week last 
September? 

No, Madam ; but I call last September the month 
in which you were married. 

You Will find yourself, then^ Sir^ extremely mis- 
taken ; and Mr. Egglestoii is preparing himself for 
much disappointmeaty if he supposes me long in 
arrears with him. 

Mr. Eggleston, Madam, happens to be well in- 
formed of this transaction, as, if there is auy dis- 
pute in it, you will find. He was your immediate 
successor in the house to which you went last Sep- 
tember in Pall Mall ; the woman who kept it ac- 
quainted his servants that the last lady who hired 
it staid with her but a day, and only came tctown, i 
she found, to be married: and hearing, upon inquiry, 
this lady was Miss Beverley, the servants, well 
knowing that their master was her conditional heir^ 
told him the circumstance. 

You will find all this^ Sir, end in nothing, 

Tbat| Madam, as I said before, remains lo be 
proved. If a young lady, at eight o'clock in the 
morning, is seen, — and she was seen, — going into a 
church with a young gentleman, and one female 
friend ; and is afterwards observed to come out of 
it, followed by a clergyman and another person, 
supposed to have officiated as father, and is seen 
get into a coach with the same young gentleman ; 
4md same female friend, why the circumstances are ' 
pretty strong !— 

They may seem so. Sir; but all conclusions drawn 
from them will be erroneous. I was not married 
then, upon my honour ! 
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We have little, Madam, to do with profession)^; • 
the circumstaQces are strong enough to bear a trials 

Alrial! 

We have traced, Madam, many witnesses able to 
stand to divers particulars ; and eight months' share 
of such an estate as this^ is well worth a little trouble. 

I mnamazed^ 8irl surehr Mr. %gleston never 
desired you to make use of thi^ language to me? 

Mr. Eggleston, Madani^ has behaved very ho« 
nourably ; though he knew the whole affair bo long 
9gOf he was persuaded Mr. Delvile had private rea- 
sons for a short concealment; and expecting every 
day when they would be cleared up by his takmg 
your name, he never interfered : but being now in- 
formed he set out last week for the Continent, he 
has been advised by his friends to claim his rights. 

That claim, Sir^ he need not fear will be satisfied ; 
and without any occasion for threats of inquiries or 
law-suits. 

The truth, Madam, is this ; Mr. EggleSton is at 
present in a little diiiiculty about some monev mat* 
terSy which makes it a point with him of some 
consequence to have the affiiir settled speedily: 
unless you could conveniently compromise the mat- 
ter, by advancing a particular sum, till it suits you 
to renind the whole that is duo to him^ and quit 
the premises* 

Nothing, Sir, is dpe to htm ! at least, nothing 
worth mentioning. I shall enter into no terms, for 
I have no compromise to make. As to the pre- 
misesy I will quit them with all the expedition in my 
power. 

You will do well. Madam ; for the truth is, it will 
jfiot be convenient to him to wait much longer* 
He then went away. 

When^ next| cried Cecilia, sliall I agmn be weak. 
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▼ain, blind enough to form any plan wiih a hope of 

^ecrecy ? or enter, with any hope, into a clandestine 
scheme! betrayed by those I have trusted, discover- 
ed bv those I have not thougiit of, exposed to the 
cruellest alarmsi and defenceJeSi irom the most 
shocking attacks I— Such has been the life I have 
led since the moment I first consented to a private 
engageiuent !-^Ah, Delvilel your mother, in her 
tenderness, forgot her dignity, or she would not 

have concurred in an action which to aucb disgrace 
made me liable! 



CHAPTER IV^ 

A DEi;iBBnATI0K. 

It was necessary, however, not to moralize, but to 
act ; Cecilia had undertaken to give her answer in 

^ week, and the artful attorney had drawn from her 
an acknowledgement of her situation, by which he 
might claim it yet sooner. 

The law-suit with which she was threatened for 
the arrears of eight months, alarmed her not, though 
it shocked her, as she was certain she could prove 
her marriage so much later. 

It was easy to perceive that^this man had been 
aent with a view of working from her a confession, 
and terrifying from her some money ; the confes* 
gion, indued, in conscience and honesty she could 
not wholly elude, but she h^d suffered too often by 

a facility in parting with money to be tbero easily 
dupedt 
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Nothing, however, was more true^ than that she 

now lived upon an estate of which she no longer 
was the owner, and that all she either spent or re* 
ceived was to be accounted tor and returned, since 
by the will of her uncle» unless her husband took 
her name, her estate on the very day of her mar* 
riage was to be forfeited, and entered upon by the 
Egglestons. Delvile s plan and hope of secrecy had 
made them little weigh this matter, though this 
premature discovery so unexpectedly exposed her 

their power. ^ 

The first thought that occurred to her, was to 
send an express to Delvile, and desire his instruc* 
tions how to proceed ; but she dreaded his impetu* 
Qsity of temper, and was almost certain that the in* 
slant he should hear she was in any uneasiness or 
perplexity, he would return to her at all hazards, 
even though Mr. Monckton were dead, and his mo- 
ther herself dying. This step, therefore, she did 
not dare risk, preferring any personal hardship to 
endangering the already precarious life of Mrs, Del* 
vile, or to hastening her son home while Mr* 
Monckton was in so desperate a situation* 

But though what to avoid was easy to settle, 
what to seek was difficult to devise* She had now 
no Mrs. Charlton to receive her, nor a creature ia 
whom she could confide. To continue her present 
way of living was deeply involving OelvilQ in debt^ 
a circumstance she had never considered, in the con» 
fusion and hurry attending all their plans and con** 
versations, and a circumstance which, though to 
him it might have occurred, he CQUld not in QWk^ 
men delicacy mention. 

Yet to have quitted her house, and retrenched ]i# 
expenses, would have raised suspicions that musl 
have anticipated the discovery she so much wished 
to. have delayed. That wisb» by tb^^ present dmgw 
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of its failure^ was but more ardent ; to Iiave her a& 
fairs and situation become publicly known at the 
present p^od^ she felt would half distract her^ 

Privately married, parted from her husband at the 
very moment of their union, a husband by whose 
hand the apparent friend of her earliest youth was 
all but killai^ whose father had execrated the match, 
whose mother was now falling a sacrifice to the to* 
hemence with which she had opposed it, and who 
himself^ little short of an exile, knew not yet if, 
with personal safety, he might return to hia native 
land! 

To circumstances so dreadful, she had now the 
additional shock of being uncertain whether her own 
house might not be seized, before any other could be 
prepared for her reception ! 

Yet still whither to go, what to do, or what to le* 
solve, she was wholly unable to determine; and after 
meditathig almost to madness in the search of some 
plan or expedient, she was obliged to give over the 
'attempt, and be satisfied with remaining quietly 
where she was, till she had better news from Delvile 
of his mother., or better news to send him of Mn 
Men ck ton : carefully, meantime, in all her letters 
avoiding to alarm him by any hint of her distress. 

Yet was she not idle, either from despair or help- 
l^sness I she found her difficulties increased, and 
she called forth more resolution to combat them ; 
she animated herself by the promise she had made 
Delvile, and recovering from the sadness to which 
tohe had at first given way, she now exerted herself 
-with vigour to perform it as she ought* 

She began by making an immediate inspection 
into her atfairs, and endeavouring, where expense 
4ieemed unnecessary, to lessen it. She gave Henri- 
etta to understand she feared they must soon part; 
aqd so afflicted wa^ the mihappy girl at the news. 
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that slie foand it the most cruel oflSce she had to 
execute. The same intimation she gave to Mrs* 
Harrel, who repined at it more openly, but wUh a 
selfishness so evident that it blunted the edge of 
pity. She then announced to Albany lier inability 
to pursue, at present, their extensive schemes of 
benevolence ; and though he instantly left her. to 
carry on bis laborious plan elsewhere, the reverence 
she had now excited in him of her character, made 
him leave her with no sensation but of regret, and 
readily promise to return when her afiairs were set- 
tled, or her mind more composed. 

l^ese little preparations, which were all she could 
make, with inquiries after Mr. Monckton, and writ- 
ing to Delvile, sufficiently filled up her time, though 
her thoughts were by no means confined to them* 
Day after day passed, and Mr. Monckton continued 
to linger rather than live ; the letters of Delvile» 
still only dated from Ostend, contained the most 
melancholy complaints of the illness of his mother; 
and the time advanced when her answer would be 
claimed by the attorney. 

' The thought of such another visit was almost in- 
tolerable ; and within two days of the time that she 
expected it, she resolved to endeavour herself to 
prevail with Mr. Eggleston to wait longer. 

Mr. Eggleston was a gentleman whom she knew 
liule more than by sight ; \ie was no relation to her 
family, nor had any connexion with the Dean, but 
by being a cousin to a lady he had married, and 
who had left him no children. The Dean had no 

E articular regard for him, end had rather mentioned 
fm in his will as the successor of Cecilia, in case 
fclie died unmarried or changed her name, as a mark 
that he approved of her doing neither, than as a 
matter he thought probable) if even possible) to tura 
out in his &vour. 

2 a2 
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He was a man of a large family, the sons of which, 
who were extravagant and dissipated, had much im- 
paired his fortune, by prevailing with him to pay 

their debts, and much distressed him in his afi'airs 
by successfully teasing him for money, 

Cecilia, acquainted with these circumstances, knew 
but too well with what avidity her estate would be 
seized by them,' and how little the sons would eoi* 
dure delay, even if the father consented to it. Yet 
since the sacrifice to whichshe had agreed must soon 
make it indisputably their own^ she determined to 
deid with them openly ; and acknowledged, there* 
fore, in her letter, her marriage without disguise, 
but begged their patience and secrecy, and promised 
in a short time the most honourable retribution and 
satisfaction. 

She sent this letter by a man and horse, Mr« Eg* 
gleston's habitation being within fifteen miles of 
her own. 

The answer was from his eldest son, who ac- 
quainted her that his father was very ill^ and had 
put all his a&irs into the hands of iVIr. Carn, his 
attorney, who was a man of great credit, and would 
see justice done on all sides. 

If this answer, which she broke open the instant 
she took it into her hand, was in itself a cruel dis- 
appointment to her, how was that disappointment 
imbittered by shame and terror, when, upon again 
folding it up, she saw it was directed to Mrs. Mor- 
timer Deivile 1 

' This was a decisive stroke ; what they wrote to 
her, she was sure they would mention to all others ; 

she saw they were too impatient for her estate to be 
moved by any representations to a delay, and that 
their eagerness to publish their right, took from 
them all consideration of what they might make her 
au&r« Mr. Eggleston, she founds permitted him* 
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self to be wholly governed by his son ; his son wag 
a needy and profligate spendthrift, and, by throw* 
ing tlie maaageinent of die idhir into the hands of 
an attorney, craftily meant to shield himsdf fitnn 
the future resentment of Delvile, to whom, here- 
after, he might affect, at his convenience, to dis- 
approve Mr* Carn's behaviour^ while Mr, Carn was 
always seeure, by averring he only exerted himself 
for the interest of his client. 

The discerning Cecilia, though but little experi- 
enced in business, and wholly unsuspicious by na- 
tiire^ yet saw into this maoagemeDti and doubted 
not these excuses were already arranged* She had 
only, therefore, to save herself an actual ejectment, 
by quitting a house in which she was exposed to 
auch a disgrace. 

But still whither to go she knew not I One only 
attempt seemed in her power for an honotirable 
asylumi and that was more irksomely painful to her 
than seeking shelter in the meanest retreat : it was 
applying to Mr« Delvile senior* 

The action of leaving her house, whether quietly 
or forcibly, could not but instantly authenticate the 
reports spread by the Egglestons of her marriage; 
to hope therefore for secrecy any longer would be 
folly, and Mr. Delvile's rage at such intelligence 
might be still greater to hear it by chance than from 
herself. She now lamented that Delvile had not at 
once told the tale, but, little foreseeing such a dis- 
covery as the present, they had mutually concluded 
to defer the communication till his return. 

Her own anger at the contemptuous iU<»treatment 
she had repeatedly met from him, she was now con* 
tent not merely to suppress but to dismiss, since, 
as the wife of his son, without his consent, she con- 
sidered herself no longer as wholly innocent of in- 
curring ltd— Yet, such was her dread of his kuste* 
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rity and the arrogance of his reproaches, that, by 
choice, she would have preferred a habitation with 
her own pensioner, the pew-opener, to the p;randest 
apartment in Deivile castlei while he contmued its 
lord. 

In her present situation, however, her choice was 
little to be consulted : the honour of Deivile was 
concerned in her escaping even temporary disgracei 
and nothipg, she knew, would so much gratify hiiOi 
as any attention firom her to his father. She wrote 
to him, therefore, the following letter, which she 
sent by an express. 

lO THE HON* COMPTON DEL VILE. 

Sir, ' AjnH mh, 1780. 

I SHOULD not, even by letter, presume thus to 
farce myself upon your remembrance, did I not think 
it a duty I now owe your son, both to risk and to 

bear the displeasure it may unhappily occasion. 
After such an acknowledgement, all other confes- 
sion would be superfluous^ and uncertain as I am 
if you will ever deign to own me, more words than 
are necessary would be merely impertinent. 

It was the intention of your son, Sir, when he 
left the kingdom, to submit wholly to your arbitra- . 
tion, at his return, which should be resigned, his 
own name or my fortune but his request for your 
decision, and his supplication for your forgiveness, 
are both, most unfortunately, prevented, by a pre- 
mature and unforeseen discovery of our situation, 
which renders an immediate determination abso* 
lutely unavoidable* 

At this distance from him, I cannot, in time, re* 
ceive his directions upon the measures 1 have to 
take ; pardon me^ then, Sir, if, well knowing my 
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reference to him will not be more implicit than his 
own to you, I venture, in the present important 
crisis of my aiiairs, to entreat those commands in- 
stantly, by which I am certain of being guided ul« 
timately. 

I would commend myself to your favour, but that 
I dread exciting your resentment. I will detain you, 
therefore, only to add, that the &ther of Mr« Mor- 
timer Delvile will ever meet the most profound re- 
spect from her who, without his permission, dares 
sign no name to the honour she now has in declaring; 
herself . 

his most humble 

and most obedient servant. 

* 

Her mind was somewliat easier when this letter 
was written, because she thought it a duty, yet felt 
reluctance in performing it. — She wished to have 
represented to him strongly the danger of Delvile^s 
hearing her distress, but she knew so well his in- 
ordinate self-sufficiency, she feared a hint of that 
sort might be construed into an insult, and con- 
cluded her only chance that he would do any things 
was by leaving wholly to his own suggestions the 
weighing and settling, what. 

But though nothing was more uncertain than 
whether she should be received at Delvile castle, 
nothing was more fixed than that she must quit 
faer own house, since the pride of 'Mr. DelvUe left 
not even a chance that his interest would conquer 
it. She deferred not, therefore, any longer making 
preparations for her removal, though wholly \xn^ 
Bsttled whither. ^ 

Her first, which was also her most painful taski 
was to acquaint Henrietta with her situation: she 
Mutj therefore^ to desire to speak with her ; but the 
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countenance of Henrietta showed her cottunuiuca* 
tion would not surprise her. 

What is the matter with my dear Henrietta? cried 
Cecilia ; who is it has already afflicted that kind 
heart which I am how compelled^ to aflUct lor 

myself? 

Henrietta, in whom anger appeared to be strug- 
gling with sorrow, answered, iiOf Madam, not af- 
flicted for yotf / it would be strange if I were, think* 
ing as I think ! 

I am glad, said Cecilia, calmly, if you are not, 
for I would give to you, were it possible, aothing 
but pleasure and joy. 

An, Madam! cried Henrietta, bursting into 
tears, why will you say so when you don't care what 
becomes of me ? when you are going to cast me 
ofF! — and when you will soon be too happy ever to 
think of me more ! J 

If I am never happy till then, said Cecilia, sad, 
indeed, will be my life ! no, my gentlest friend, you 
will always have your share in my heart; and always 
to me, would have been the welcomest guest in my 
house, but for those unhappy circumstances whi(^ 
make our separating inevitable. 

Yet you suffered me, Madam, to hear from any 
body that you was married and going away ; and ail 
the common servants in the house knew it before 
me. 

I am amazed i said Cecilia ; how and which way 

can they have heard it? 

The man that went to Mr. Eggleston brought the 
first news of it, for he said all the servants there 
talked of nothing else, and that their master was 
to come and take possession here next Thursday. 

Cecilia started at this most unwelcome intelli- 
gence: Yet you envy me, she criedi Henrietta, 
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though I am forced from my house? though in quit- 
ting it I am unprovided with any other, and tl^ough 
he for whom I vehnquinih it^ is far off^ witliout 
meaos of protecting, or power of returning to 
me! 

Bat you are married to him, Madam! cried die 
expressively. 

Truei xny love; but, also, I am parted from 
hun! 

Oh, how differently, exclaimed Henrietta, do the 

great think from the little! were / married, — and 
so married, — I should want neither iiouse nor fine 
clothes, Dor riches, nor any thing ; — I should not 
care where I lived,— every place would be a para- 
dise ! I would walk to him barefoot if he were a 
thousand miles off, and I should mind nobody else 
in the world while I had him to take care of me ! 

Ah, Delvile! thought Cecilia, what powers of 
fiucination are yours ! should I be tempted to re* 
pine at what I have to bear, I will think of this he* 
roic girl and blush ! 

Mrs. Harrel now broke in upon them, eager to be 
informed of the truth or falsehood of the reports 
which were buzzed throughout the house. Cecilia 
briefly related to them both the state of her aflairs, 
earnestly expressing her concern at the abrupt se- 

Earation which must take place, and for which she 
ad been unable to prepare them, as the circum* 
stances which led to it had been wholly unforeseea 
by herself, 

Mrs. Harrel listened to the account w ith much 
curiosity and surprise ; but Henrietta wept inees-^ 
santly in hearing it : the object of a passion ardent 
as it was romantic, lost to her, past recovery ; torn 

herself, probably for ever, from the best friend she 
had in the world, and obliged to return thus sud- 
denly to ahomesiie detested.-^Henrietta possessed 
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not the fortitude to bear evils such as these, which, 
to her inexperienced heart, appeared the severest 
that could be inflicted. 

This conversation over, Cecilia sent for her stew- 
ard, and desired him, with the utmost expedition, 
to call in ail her bills, and instantly to go round to 
her tenants within twenty miles, and gather in, 
from those who were able to pay, the arrears now 
due to her; charging him, however, upon na ac- 
count to be urgent with such as seemed distressed. 

The bills she had to ^ay were collected without 
difficultv ; she never owed much, and creditors are 
seldom hard of access ; but the money she hoped to 
receive fell very short of her expectations, for the 
indulgence she had shown to her tenants had ill pre- 
pared tliem for so sudden a demand. 



CHAPTER V. 

» 

« 

Tins business effectually occupied the present and 
following day; the third, Cecilia expected her an* 
swer from Delvile castle, and the visit she so much 
dreaded from the attorney. 
The answer arrived iirst. 
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TO MISS BEVERLEY. 

Madam, 

As my son has never apprised me of the extraor- 
dinary step which your letter intimates^ I am too 
unwilling to believe him capable of so far forgetting 
'what he owes his faroiiy, to ratify any such iptima* 
tion by interfering with my counsel or opinion. 

1 ami Madam, &c. 

CoMPXON Delvjle. 

DehUe castle^ 
May la^ 1780* 

Cecilia had little right to be surprised by this 

letter, and she had not a moment to comment up oa 
it, before the attorney arrived. 

Well, Madam, said tlie man, as he entered the 
parlour, Mr. £ggleston has st^d your own time verj 
patiently : he commissions me now to inquire if it 
IS convenient to you to quit the premises. 

No, Sir, it is by no means convenient to me; and 
if Mr. £ggle£ton will wait some time longer, I shall 
be greatfy obliged to him. 

No doubt. Madam, but he will, upon proper con* 
jiiderations. 

What, Sir, do you call proper? 

Upon your advancing to him, as X hinted before, 
im immediate particular sum from what must, by 
and by, be legally restituted. 

If this is the condition of his courtesy, I will 
quit the house without giving him further trouble. 

Just as it suits you. Madam. He will be glad to 
take possession to-morrow or next day. 

Tou did well, Sir, to commend his patience ! I 
shall, however, merely discharge my servants, and 
settle my accounts, and be ready tu muk^ way for 
htm. 
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You will not take it amiss, Madam, if I remind 
you that the account with Mr. Eggleston must be 
the first that is settled. 

If you mean the arrears of this fortnight or diree 
weeks, I believe I must desire liim to wait Mr. Del- 
vile's return, as 1 may otherwise luyBelf be distressed 
for ready money. 

That^ Madam, 16 npt likely, as it is well knowti 
you have a fortune that was independent of yoor 
late uncle : and as to distress for ready money, it is 
a plea Mr. Eggleston can urge much more strongly. 

This is being strangely hasty. Sir! — so short a 
time as it is since Mr. Eggleston could expect any 
part of this estate ! 

That, Madam, is nothing to the purpose ; from 
the moment it is his, he has as many wants for it as 
any other gentleman. He desired me, however, to 
acquaint you, that if you still choose an apartment 
in this house, till Mr. Delvile returns, you shall have 
one at your service. 

To be a guest in this house, Sir, said Cecilia drily, 
might peniaps seem strange to me; I will noty 
therefore, be so much in his way. 

Mr. Cam then informed her, she might put her 
seal upon whatever she meant hereafter to claim or 
dispute, and took his leave. 

Cecilia now shut herself up in her own room, to 
meditate without interruption, before she would 
proceed to any action. She felt much inclination to 
send instantly for some lawyer ; but when she con- 
sidered her peculiar situation, the absence of her 
husband, the renunciation of his father, the loss of 
her fortune, and her ignorance upon the subject, 
she thought it better to rest quiet till Delvile's own 
fate and own opinion could be known, than to 
involve herself in a law-suit she was 60 little able to 
superintend. 
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In this cruel perplexity of her mind and her af- 
&xrsy her first thought was to board again with Mrs. 
Bayley ; but that was soon given up, for she felt a 
repugnance unconquerable to continuing in her na- 
tive county, when deprived of her fortune, and cast 
out of her dwelling. Her situation indeed was sin« 
gularly unhappy, since, by this unforeseen vicissi- 
tude of fortune, she was suddenly, from being an 
object of envy and admiration, sunk into distress, 
and threatened with disgrace ; from being every 
where caressed, and by every voice praised, sjie 
blushed to be seen, and expected to be censured ; 
and, frOmJbeing generally regarded as An example 
of happiness, and a model of virtue, she was now in 
one moment to appear to the world an outcast 
from her own house, yet received into no other 1 a 
bride, unclaimed by a husband 1 an heiress, dis* 
possessed of ail wealth ! 

To be first acknowledged as Mrs. Delvile in a 
state so degrading, she could not endure ; and to 
escape from it, one way alone remained, which was 
going instantly abroad. 

Upon this, therefore, she finally determined : her 
former objections to such a step being now wholly, 
though unpleasantly removed, since she had neither 
estate nor aiiairs to demand her stay, and since all 
hopes of concealment were totally at an end. Her 
marriage, therefore, and its disgraceful conse- 
quences being published to the world, she resolved 
without delay to seek the only asylum which was 
proper tor her, in the protection of the husband 
for whom she had given up every other* 

She purposed, therefore, to go immediately and 
privately to London, whence she conld best settle 
her route fur the Continent : where she lioped to ar- 
rive before the news of her distress reached Delvile,* 
whom nothing, she was certain, but her own pre- 
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sence^ could keep there for a moment aft^r hear* 

Thus decided, at length) in her plan, ahe pro* 
ceeded to put it in exwution with calomess and in* 
trepidit y ; comforting herself that the conveniences 
and indulgences with which she was now parting 
would soon be restored to her, and though not with 
equal power, with far more satisfaction. She told 
her steward her design of going the next morning 
to London, bade him pay instandy all her debts, and 
discharge all her servants, determining to keep no 
account open but that with Mr, Eggleston, which he 
had made so intricate by double and undue demands, 
tliat she thought it most prudent and safe to leave 
him wholly to Delvile. 

She then packed up all her papers and letter^ 
and ordered her maid to pack up her clothes. 

She next put her own seal upon her cabinets, 
dravans, and many other things, and employed al« 
most all her servants at once, in making complete 
inventories of what every room contained. 

She advised Mrs. Harrel to send without delay 
for Mr. Amott, and return to his bouse. She had 
first purposed to carry Henrietta home to her mo- 
ther herself ; but another scheme for her now oc- 
curred, from which she hoped much future advan- 
tage to the amiable and dejected girl. 

She knew well, that deep as was at present h^ 
despondenc) , the removal of all possibility of hope, 
by her knowledge of Delvile's marriage, must 
awaken her before long from the delusive visions of 
her romantic fancy; Mn Arnott himselt was in a 
situation exactly similar, and the knowledge of the 
same event would probably be productive of the 
same effect. When Mrs. Harrel, therefore, began to 
repine at the solitude to wliich she was returning, 

Cecilia proposed to her the society of Henriettai 
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whichy glad to catch at any thing that would break 
into her loneliness^ she listened to wit^ pleasuret 
and seconded by an invitation. 

Henrietta) to whom all houses appeared prefer^ 

able to her own home, joyfully accepted the offer, 
committing to Cecilia the communication of the 
change of her abode to Mrs, Belheid. 

Cecilia, who in the known and tried- honour of 
Mr, Arnott, would unreluctantly have trusted a sis* 
ter, was much pleased by this little arrangement, 
from which, should no good ensue^ no evil, at least, 
was probable. But she hoped, through the mutual 
pity their mutual melancholy might inspire, that 
their minds, already not dissimilar, would be soften* 
ed in favour of tach other, and that, in conclusion, 
each might be happy in receiving the consolation 
each could give, and a union would take place, in 
which their reciprocal disappointment might| in 
tiaie» be nearly forgotten. 

■ There was not, indeed, much promise of such an 
event in the counfenance of Mr. Arnott, when late 
at night he came for bis sister, nor in the unbound- 
ed sorrow of Henrietta, when the moment of leave- 
taking arrived. Mr. Arnott looked half dead with 
the shock his sister's intelligence had given him, 
and Henrietta s heart, torn asunder between friend- 
ship and love, was scarce able to bear a parting, 
which from Cecilia she regarded as eternal, added 
to the consciousness it was occasioned by her go- 
ing to join Delvile for life! 

Cecilia, who both read and pitied these conflicting 
emotions, was herself extremely hurt by this neces- 
sary separation. She tenderly loved Henrietta^ she 
loved her even the more for the sympathy of their 
affections, which called forth the most forcible com- 
miseration—that which springs from feUow«feel- 
ingl 
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Fareivtili she cried, my Henrietta, be but happy 

as you are innocent, and be both as I love you, and 
nothing will your friends have to wish for you, or 
yourself to regret. 

I must always regret, cried the sobbing Henrietta, 
that I cannot live with you for ever ! I should re* 
gret it if I were queen of all tlie world, how much 
more then, when I am nothing and nobody ! X do 
not wish ^otf happy, Madam, for I think happiness 
was made on purpose for you, and nobody else ever 
had it before ; I only wish you health and long life» 
for the sake of those who will be made as happy as 
you,; — for you will spoil them, as you have spoilt 
me, from being ever happy without you i 

Cecilia reiterated her assurances of a most faith- 
ful regard, embraced Mrs. Harrel, spoke words of 
kindness to the drooping Mr, Arnott^ and theu part- 
ed with them all. 

Having still many small matters to settle^ and 
neither company nor appetite, she would eat no 
supper ; but, in passing through the hall, in her 
way to her own room, she was much surprised to 
see ail her domestics assembled ia a body. She 
stopped to inquire their intention, when they ea- 
gerly pr essed forward, humbly and earnestly eqtreat- 
ing to know why they were discharged ? 

For no reason in the world, cried Cecilia, but be- 
c^ause it is at present out of my power to keep yoii 
any longer. 

Don't part with nt^, Madam, for that, cried one 

of tliem, for I will serve you for nothing! 

So will I ! cried another, And I ! And I ! was 
echoed by them all; while no other such mistress 
is to be found ! We can never bear any other place 1 
and Keep me^ Madam, at least ! was even clamo- 
rously urged by each of them. 

Cegilia, distressed aad flattered at once by their 
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unwiUiagnefis to quit her^ received this testimony 
of gratitude for the kind and liberal treatment they 
had received, with the warmest thanks both for 
their services and fidelity, and assured them that 
when again she was settled, all those who should be 
yet unprovided with places^ should be preferred in 
tier house before any other claimants. - 

Having, with difficulty, broken from them, she 
sent iot her own man^ Kalph, who had lived with 
her many years before the death of the Dean, and 
told him she meant still to continue him in her ser- 
vice. The man heard it with great delight, and pro- 
mised to redoublehis diligence to deserve her favour* 
She then communicated the same news to hpr maid, 
who had also resided with her some years, and by 
whom with the same, or more pleasure, it was heard. . 

These and other regulations employed her almost 
all night ; yet late and fatigued as she went to bed, 
she could not close her eyes: fearful something was 
left undonei she robbed herself of the short time she 
had allowed to rest, by incessant meditation upon 
what yet remained to be executed. She could recol* 
lect, bow ever, one only thing that had escaped her 
Tigilance, which was acquainting the pew-opener, 
and two or three other poor women who had weekly 
pensions from her, that they must, at least for the 
present, depend no longer upon her assistance. 

Nothing indeed could be more painful to her than 
giving them such information, yet not to be speedy 
with* it would double the bal'barity of their disap* 
pointment* She even felt for these poor women^ 
whose loss in her she knew would be irreparable, a 
compassion that drove from her mind almost every 
other subject, and determined her, in order to soften 
to iJiem this misfortune, to communicate it herself 
that she might prevent their sinking under it, by 
jeviving them with hopes of her future assistance. 
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She had ordered at seven o'clock in the mon&g 

a hired chaise at the door, and she did not suffer 
it long to wait for her. She quitted her bouse with 
a heart full of care and anxiety, grieving at the 
necessity of making such a sacrifice, uncertain how 
it would turn out, and labouring under a thousand 
perplexities with respect to the measures she ought 
immediately to take. She passed, when she reached 
the hall, through a row of weeping domestics, not 
one of whom with dry eyes could see the house be* 
reft of such a mistress. She spoke to them all with 
kindness, and as much as was in her power with 
cheertuhiess : but the tone of her voice gave them 
}ittle reason to think the concern at this joarnejr 
was all their own. 

, She ordered her chaise to drive round to the pew* 
opener s, and tliLiice to the rest of her immediate 
dependents. She soon, however, regretted that she 
had given herself this task ; the affliction of these 
poor pensioners was clamorous, was almost heart- 
breaking; they could live, they said, no longer, 
they were ruined for ever; they should soon be 
. witliout breed to eat, and they might cry for help 
in vain, when their generous^ their only benefac«> 
tress was far away ! 

Cecilia made the kindest efforts to comfort and 
encourage them, assuring them the very moment 
her own affairs were arranged, she would remember 
them all, visit them herself, and contribute to their 
relief, with all the power she should have left. No« 
thing, however, could console them ; they clung 
about her, ahuost took the horses from the chaise, 
and conjured her not to desert those who were solely 
cherished by her bounty ! 

' Nor was this all she had to sufier ; the news of 

her intention to quit the county was now reported 
throughout the neighbourhood^ and had spread tim 
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utmost conBteraatiott among the poor io general^ 

and the lower class of her own tenants in particu- 
lar, and the road was soon lined with women and 
children wringing , their hands and crying. They 
followed her carriage with supplications that she 
would return to theni) mixing blessings with their 
lamentations, and prayers for her happiness with the 
bitterest repinings at their own loss ! 

Cecilia was extremely afiected ; her liberal and 
ever-ready hand was every other instant involunta- 
rily seeking her purse, which her many immediate 
expenses made her prudence as often check ; and 
now first she felt the capital error she had commit- 
ted, in hviug constantly to the utmost extent of her 
income, without ever preparing, though so able to 
have done it, against any unfortunate contingency. 

When she escaped, at last, from receiving any 
longer this painfdl tribute to her benevolence, slie 
gave orders to her man to ride forward, and stop at 
thetirova, that a precisetmd minute account of Mr* 
-Monokton might be the last, as it was now become 
the most important news she should hear in Suftblk. 
This hedid; when, to her ecjual surprise and delight, 
she beard that he was suddenly so much better^ 
there were hopes of his recovery. 

Intelligence so joyful made her amends for almost 
everything; yet she hesitated not in her plan of 
going abroad, as slie knew not where to be in En* 
gland, and could not endure to hurry Delviie from 
hisaick mother, by acquainting him with hervhelp- 
less and distressed situation. But so revived were 
her spirits by these unexpected tidings, that a gleam 
of brightest hope once more danced before her eyes; 
and she felt herself invigorated with fresh courage 
and new strength, sufficient to support her through 
all hardships and fatigues. 
; Spirits aad oourage were indeed mugh wanted foi 
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the enterprise she had formed : but Uttle used to 

travelling, and having never been out of England, 
she knew nothing of the route but b^ a general 
knowledge of geography, which, though it could 
guide lier east or west^ could teach her nothing of 
TOreign customs, the preparations necessary tor the 
journey, the impositions she could guard against, 
jior the various dangers to which she might bef ex- 
posed from total ignorance of the country through 
which she bad to pass* 

Conscious of these deficiencies for such an imderw 
taking, she deliberated without intermission how to 
obviate them. Yet sometimes, when to these hazards, 
those arising from her youth and sex were addedt 
she was u^on the point of relinquishing her scheme, 
as too penlous for execution, and resolving to con* 
tinue privately in London till some change happened 
in her affairs. 

But though to every thing she could suggest^ 
doubts and difficulties arose, she had no firiend to 
consult, nor could devise any means by which ^my 
might be terminated. Her maid was her only coro- 

})anion, and Ralph, who had spent almost his whole 
ife in Suffolk, her only guard and attendant. To 
hire immediately some French servant used to trai* 
Telling in his own country, seeined the first step 
6he had to take, and so essential that no other ap« 
peared feasible till it was done. But where to hear 
of such a man she could not tell, and to take one 
n^ well recommended, would be exposing hersdf 
%o frauds and dangers innumerable. 

Yet so slow as Delvile travelled, from whom her 
last letter was still dated Ostend, she thought her- 
self almost certain, could she once reach the Conti* 
nenti of overtaking htm in his route within a day 
or two of her landmg. 

The earnest inclination with which this scheme 
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was seconded, made her every momei^t lefts wQling 

to forgo iu It seemed the only harbour for her 
after the storm she had weathered, and the only re- 
fuge she could properly seek while thus houseless 
and helpless. Even were Delvile in England, he had 
no place at present to offer her, nor could any thine; 
be proposed so unexceptionable as her living vvitn 
Mrs. Delvile at Nice, till he knew his father's plea- 
sure, and, in a separate journey home, had arranged 
his afiairs either for her return, or her continuance 
abroad. 

With what regret did she now look back to the 
lime when, in a distress such as this, she should 
have applied for, and received the advice of Mr* 
Monckton as oracular ! The loss of a counsellor so. 
long, so implicitly relied upon, lost to her also, only 
by his own interested worthlessncss, she felt almost 
daily, for almost daily some intricacy or embarrass- > 
ment made her miss his assistance: and though 

gbd, since she found him so undeserving, that she 
ad escaped the snares he had spread for her, she 
grieved much that she knew no man of honest 
character and equal abilities, that would care for 
her sufficiently to supply his place Ui her confi- 
deace. 

As she was situated at present she could think 
only of Mr. Belfield, to whom she could apply for 
any advice. Nor even to him was the application , 
unexceptionable; the calumnies of Mr. Delvile 
senior making it disagreeable to her even to see 
him. But he was at once a man of the world and a 
man of honour ; he was the friend of Mortimer, 
whose conBdence in him was great, and his own 
behaviour had uniformly shown a respect far re- \ 
moved from impertinence or vanity, and a mind 
superior to being led to them by the influence of 
his gros$ mother. 3he bad| iadeed^ when she last 
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Quitted bis home, detennined never to re-enter it ; 

but determinations (lasty or violent, are rarely ob* 
served, because rarely practicable; she had promised 
Henrietta to inform Mrs. Belfield whither she was 

fonei and reconcile lier to the absence she still 
oped to make from home. She concluded^ there> 
forp, to go to Portland Street without delay, and 
inquire openly and at once whether, and when, she 
might speak with Mr. Belfield; resolving, if tor- 
mented again by any forward insinuations, to rec-* 
tify all mistakes by acknowledging her marriage. 

She gave directions accordingly to the postboy 
and Ralph. 

With respect to her own lodgings while in town, 
as money was no longer unimportant to her, she 
meant from the Belfields to go to the Hills, by whom 
she might be recommended to some reputable and 
cheap place. To the Belfields, however, though very 
late when she arrived in town^ she went first, un- 
willing to lose a moment in promoting her scheme 
of going abroad. 

She left her maid in the chaise, and sent Ralph 
on to Mrs. Hill, with direction to endeavour ioime- 
diately to procure her a iod^^g* 



CHAPTER VI. 

A PARTING* 

Cecilia was shown into a parlour, where Mrs. Bel- 
field was very earnestly discoursing with Mr. Hobion 
and Mr. Stmkins; and Belfield himself, to her great 
satisfinctioD^ waa already tfaere^ and readings 
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Lack«a-day ! cried Mrs. Belfield, if one does not 
always see the people one's talking of! Why it 
was but this moriuDg^ Madam, I was saying to 
Mr, Hobson, I wonder, says I, ayounglady of such 
fortunes as Misg Beverley should mope herself up 
so in the country ! Don't you remember it, Mr* 
Hobson ? 

YeSy Madam, answered Mr. Hobson; but I think, 
for niy part, the young lady's quite in the right to 
do as she's a mind ; for that's what I call living 
agreeable : and if I was a young lady to-morrow, 
with such fine fortunes, and thtit, it's just what I 
should do myself; for what 1 say is this ; where's 
the joy of Kaving a little money, and being a little 
matter above the world, if ope has not one's own 
will ? 

Maam, said Mr. Simkias, who had scarce yet 
raised his head from the profoundness of his bow 
upon Cecilia's entrance into the room, it* I may be 
8o free, may I make bold just for to offer you this 
chair? 

I called, Madam, said Cecilia, seizing the first 
moment in her power to speak, in order to acquaint 
you that your daughter, who is perfectly well, has 
made a little change in her situation, which she was 
anxious vou should hear from myself, 

Ha! na! stolen a match upon you, I warrant! 
cried the facetious Mr. Hobson ; a good example for 
you, young lady, and if you take my advice, you 
won't be long before you ftillow it ; fc^ as to a lady, 
let her be worth never so much, she's a mere no» 
body, as one may say, till she can get I)erself a hus- 
band, being she knows notlnng of business, aad ii 
made to pay for every thing through the nose» 

Fie, Mr- Hobson, fie! said Mr. Simkins, to talk 
so slighting of the ladies before their faces; what 
one says in a corner is quitQ of another nature ; bu^ 
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for to talk so rude in their company — I thought you 
would scorn to do such a thing. 

Sir, I don't want to be rude no more than your* 
self, said Mr. Hobson; for what I say is, rudeness 
is a thing that makes nobody agreeable ; but I don't 
see because of that, why a man is not to speak his 
mind to a lady as well as to a gentleman, provided 
he does it in a complaisant fashion- 
Mr. Hobson, cried Mrs. Belfield very inipatientiy^ 
you might as well let jne speak, when the matter is 
all about my own daughter. 

I ask pardon, Ma am, said he ; I did not mean 
to stop you ; for as to not letting a lady speak, one 
might as well tell a man in business not to look 
at the Daily Advertiser ; why, it's morally impos* 
sible ! 

But sure, Madam, cried Mrs.Belfield, it*s no sudi 
thing ? You can't have got her off* already ? 

I would I had! thought Cecilia; who then ex* 
plained her meaning; but in talking of Mrs. Har- 
rel, avoided all mention of Mr. Arnott, well fore- 
seeing that to hear such a man existed, and was in 
the same house with her daughter, would be suffl« 
cient authority to her sanguine expectations, for 
depending upon a union between them, and report- 
ing it among her friends. 

This circumstance being made clear, Cecilia add- 
ed, 1 could by no means have consented voluntarily 
to parting so soon with Miss Belfield, but that my 
own affairs call me at present out of the kingdom. 
And then, addressing herselfto Belfield, she inquired 
if he could recommend to her a trusty foreign ser- 
vant, who would J)e hired only for the time she was 
to spend abroad ? 

While Belfieldwas endeavouring to recollect some 
such person, Mr. Hobson eagerly called out, As to 
going abroad^ Madam, to be sure you're to do as 
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you like ; for that, as I say, is the soul of every 
thing ; but else I can't say it's a tiling I much ap- 
prove; for my uotion is this; here s a iine fortune, 
got^ as a man may say, out of the bowels of one's 
mother country, and this fine fortune, in default of 
, male issue, is obliged to come to female, the law- 
making no proviso to the contrary. Well, this fe- 
male, going into a strange country, naturally takes 
with her this fortune, by reason it s the main ar- 
ticle she has to depend upon; what's the upshot? 
why she gets pilfered by a set of sharpers that never 
saw England in their lives, and that never lose sight 
of her till she has npt a sous in the world. But the 
hardship of the thing is this^; when it's all gone^ 
the lady can come back, but will the money come 
back? — No, you'll never see it again: now t)iis ia 
what I call being not a true patriot* 

I am quite ashamed for to bear you talk so, Mr« 
Hobflon! cried Mr« SimkidSi affecting to whisper; 
to go for to take a person to task at this rate, is 
behaving quite unbearable ; it's enough to make the 
young lady afraid to speak before you. 

Why, Mr. Simkins, answered Mr. Hobson, truth 
is trudk, whether one speaks it or not; and tha(. 
Ma'am, I dare say, a young lady of your good sense 
knows as well as myself. 

I think. Madam, said BeI6eId, who waited their 
silence wil^i great impatience^ that I know just such 
a man as you will require, and one upon whose 
honesty I believe you may rely. 

That's more, said Mr. Hobson, than I would take 
upon me to say for any Englishman ; where you may 
tneet with such a Frenchman^ I won't he bold to 
wy. 

Why indeed, said Mr. Simkins, if I might take 
the liberty for to put in, though I don't mean in 
no shape (o go to contradicting the youQg gentle^ 

vot* KLII, 2 c 
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man, but if I was to make bold to speak my pri- 
vate opinion upon the head, I should be inclinable 
for to say, that as to putting a dependence updtl 
the French, it's a thing quite dubious bow it may 
turn out, 

I take it as a great favour, Ma am, said Mrs. "Bel- 
field, that you have been so complaisant as to make 
me this visit to«night, for I was almost afraid you 
would not hove done me the favdurany more; for, 

to be sure, when you was here last, things went a 
little unlucky : but I had no notion, lor my part, 
who the old gentleman was till fU'ter he was gone, 
when Mr. tiobson told me it was old Mr. Delviles 
though, sure enough^ I thought it rather upon 
the extraordinary order, that he should come here 
into my parlour, and make such a secret of his 
name» on purpose to ask me questions about my 
own son. 

Why, 1 think, indeed, if I may be so free, said 

Mr. Sirnkins, it was rather petickelerof the gentle- 
man ; for, to be sure, if he was so over-curious to 
hear about your private concerns, the genteel things 
if I may take the liberty for to difter, would have 
been for him to say, Ma'am, says he, I*m come to 
ask the favour of you just to let me a little into 
your son's goings on ; and any thing, Ma am, you 
should take a fancy for to ask me upon the return, 
ivhy I shall be very compilable, Ma'am, says he, to 
giving of you satisfaction. 

I dare say, answered Mrs. Belfield, he would not 
have said so much if you'd have gone down on your 
knees to ask him. Why he was upon the very point 
Df being quite in a passion V^cause I only asked 
him his name ! though what harm that could do 
him, Ym sure I never could guess. However, as 
he was so mighty inquisitive about my son, if I 
bad but known who he was in time^ I should ha?6 
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inade no scruple in the world to ask him if he could 
not have spoke a few words for him to some of those 
great people that could have done him some goocU 
Sut the thing that I believe put him so out of bur 
mour was my being so unlucky as to say, before ever 
I knew who he was, that I had heard he was not 
over and above good-natured ; foir I saw he did not 
seem much to like it at the time. 
^ If he had done the generous thing, said Mr* Sim^ 
JdnS) it would have been for him to have made the 
proffer of his services of his own free will ; and it*S 
rather surpriscable to me he should never have 
thought ot it ; for what could be so natural as for 
him to sayi Isee^ Ma'am, says he, you've got a very 
likely young gentleman here, that's a little out of 
cash. sa3 she, so I suppose, Ma'am, says he, a place 
or a pension, or something in that shape uf Ufe^ 
would be no bad compliment, says he. 

But no such good luck as that wiU come to my 
share, cried Mrs. Belfield, I can tell you that, for 
every thing I want to do goes quite contrary. Who 
would not have thought such a son as mine, though 
IvSay it before his face, could not have made hif 
fortune long ago, living as he did among all the 
-great folks, and dining at their table just like one 
of themselves? yet, for all that, you see they let him 
go on his own w^y, and think of him ao more than 
of nobody] i'm sure they might be ashamed to show 
their faces, and so I should tell them at once» if I 
could but ^Lt sight of them. 

I don*t ruean, Ma'am, said Mr. Simkins, for to 
be finding fault with what you say, for I would not 
be Bnpolite in no shape ; but if L might be so free 
as for to differ a little bit, I must needs say I am 

rather for going to work in anotherguciis sort of a 
manner ; and if I was as you — 

^ JVIr. SUnkioSi interrupted Beiticld^ we wiU SGith 

2g 2 
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tliis matter another time. And then turuini? to the 
wearied Cecilia, The man, Madam, said lie, whom I 
liave dooe myself the honour to recommend to you^ 
I can see to-morrow monting ; may I then tell him 
to wait upon you ? 

I ask pardon for just putting in, cried Mr. Sim- 
kins, before Cecilia could answer, and again bowing 
down to the ground, but 1 oniy mean to say I had 
no thought for to be impertinent, for as to what I 
was a-going to remark^ it was not of no consequence 
in the least. 

It's a great piece of luck, Ma'am, cried Mrs. Bel- 
field, that you should happen to come here of a holi- 
day ! If my son had not been at home, I should 
have been ready to cry for a week : and you might 
come any day the year through but a Suiuhiy, and 
not meet with him any more than if he had never a 
home to come to. 

If Mr, Belfield's home visits are so periodical, said 
Cecilia, it must be rather less, than more, difficult 
to meet with him. 

Why you know, Ma am, answered Mrs. Belfield, 
to day is a red letter day, so that's the reason of it. 

A red letter day ? 

Good lack, Madam, why have not you heard that 
tny son is turned book-keeper? 

Cecilia, much surprised, looked at Belfield, who, 
colouring very high, and apparently much provoked 
by his mother's loquacity, said. Had Miss Beverley 
not heard it even now, Madam, I should probably 
have lost w^ith her no credit. 

You can surely lose none, Sir, answered Cecilia, 
by an employment too little pleasant to have been 
undertaken from any but the most laudable mo<* 
tives. 

It is not, Madam, the employment, said he, for 
yflidcU I so much blu$h| as fpr the person employ^ 
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. — ^for myself I In the beginning of the winter you 
Jeft me just engaged in another business, a business 
.with which I was madly dehgbtedi and fully peir- 
flwded I should be enehanted for ever now, agaia> 
in the beginning of the 8ummer-«-you find me, al« 
jready, in a new occupation ! 

I am sorry, said Cecilia, but far indeed from sur- 
^fmedf that you found yourself deceived by such 
sanguine expectations. 
> Deceived ! cried he with «iergy, I was bewitch- 
ed, I was infatuated ! common sense was estranged * 
by the seduction of a chimera ; my understanding. 
.wa9 in a ferment from the ebullition of imagH 
Bation! — But when this new way of life lost itsno- 
.velty,' — novelty ! that short*liv*d, but exquisite 
bliss ! no sooner caught than it vanishes, no sooner 
*taatcd than it is gone! which charms but to fly, 
and comes but to destroy what it leaves behind . 
iwhen that was lost, reason, cool, heartless reason, 
took its place, and teaching me to wonder at the 
phrensy of my folly, brought m^ back to the tame^ 
Acss-— the sadness of reality 1 

I am sdjte, cried Mrs* Belfield, whatever it has 
brought you back to, it has brought you back to no 
good! its a hard case you must needs think. Ma- 
dam, to a mother, to see a son that might do what- 
ever he would, if he'd only set about it, contenting 
bimeelf with doing nothing but soribble and scribe 
one day, and when he gets tired of that, thinking 
of nothing better than casting up two and two. 

Why, Madam, said Mr. Hobson, what I have seen 
of the world is this ; there's nothing methodizes (i 
tnan but business. If he's never so much upon the 
stilts, that's always a sure way to bring him down, 
by reason he soon finds there's nothing to be got by 
rhodomontading. Let every man be his own carver^ 
but what 1 aay isKtbem gentlemea that are wh9l 

2c3 
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one may call geniuses, commonly thiiik nothing of 
the main-chance till they get a tap on the-shoulder 
with a writ; and a solid lad, that knows three timed 
five is fifteen, will get the better of them in the 
long-run. But as to arguing with gentlemen of 
that sort, where's the good of it ? You can never 
bring them to the point, say what you wiJl ; all you 
can get from them^ is a farrago of fine words that 
you can't understand without a dictionary* 

I am inclinable to think, said Mr. Simkins, that 
the young gentleman is rather of opinion to like 
pleasure better than business ; and, to be sure, it'a 
very eccusable of him, because it's more amreeabler. 
And I must needs say, if I may be so firee, Tm partly 
of the younc: gentleman's mind, for business is a deal 
more trouble. 

I hope, however, said Cecilia to Beltield, your 
present situation is less irksome to you ? 

Any Situation, Madam, must be less irksome than 
that which 1 quitted: to write by rule, to compose 
' by necessity, to make the understanding, nature s 
first gifl, subservient to interest, the meanest off- 
spring of art 1 — ^when weary, listless, spiritless, to 
rack the head for invention, the memory for images, 
and the fancy for ornament and allusion ; and when 
the mind is wholly occupied by its own afiections 
and afiairs, to call forth all its faculties for foreign 
subjects, uninteresting discussions, or fictitious in- 
cidents! Heavens! what a life or Struggle be- 
tween the head and the lieart ! how cruel, how 
unnatural a war between the intellects and the 
feelings ! 

As to these sort of things, said Mr. Hobson, I 
can't say I am nmch versed in them, by reason they 

ere things I never much studied ; but if I was to 
speak ray notion, it is this ; the best way to thrive 

tp (he world is to get money j hi^t how is it to b^ 
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got? Why by business: for busioess is to moneys 
what fine words are to a lady, sure road to success. 
Now I don't mean by this to be censorious upon 

the ladies, being they have nothing else to go by; 
for as to examining if a man knows any thing of 
the world, and that, they have nothing whereby to 
judge, knowing nothing of it themselves. So that 
when they are taken in by rogues and sharpers, the 
fault is all in the law, for making no proviso against 
their having money in their own hands. Let every 
* one be trusted according to their head-piece : and 
what I say is this ; a lady in them cases is much to 
be pitied, for she is obligated to take a man upon 
his own credit, whicli is tantamount tone credit at 
all, being what man will speak an ill word of him- 
self? you may as well expect a bad shilling to cry 
out, don't take me ! That's what I say, and that s 
my way of giving my vote, 

Cecilia, quite tired of these interruptions, and im- 
patient to be gone, now said to Belheld, I should be 
much obliged to you, Sir, if you could send to me 
the man you speak of to-morrow morning. I wished, 
also, to consult you with regard to the route I 
ought to take. My purpose is to go to Nice, and 
as 1 am very desirous to travel expeditiously, you 
may perhaps be able to instruct me what is the best 
method for me to pursue. 

Come, Mr, Hobson and Mr. Simkins, cried Mrs. 
Belfield with a look of much significance and de- 
light, suppose you two and I was to walk into the 
next room ? There's no need for us to hear all the 
young lady may have a mind to say* 

She has nothing to say, Madam, cried Cecilia, 
that the whole world may not hear. Neither is it 
tny purpose to talk, but to listen, if Mr. Belfield ii^ 
bt leisure to favour me with his advice* 

I must always be at leisure, and always be prou^ 
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Madam, Belfield began ; when Hobson, interrupting 
him, said, I ask pardon, Sir, for obtruding, but I 
oni^ mean to wish the young lady good night. As 
to interfering with business^ that's not my way> for 
it*8 not the right method, by reaso n 

We will listen to your reason, Sir, cried Belfield, 
some other time ; at present we will give you all 
credit for it unheard. 

het every man speak his own maxim, Sir, cried 
Hobson ; for that's what I call fair arguing : but as 
• to one person's speaking, and then nmking an an- 
l^wer for another into the bargain, why its going 
to work no- how ; you may as well talk to a counter, 
and think because you may make a noise upon it 
with your own hand, it gives you the reply. 

Vv hy, Mr. Hobson, cried Mrs* Bellield, 1 am quite 
shamed of you for being so dull ! don't you see my 
son has something to say to the lady that you and i 
have no business to be meddling with ? 

I in sure. Ma am, for my part, said Mr. Simkins, 
I'm very agreeable to going away ; for as to putting 
the young lady to the blush, it s what I would not 
do in no shape. 

I only mean, ssud Mr. Hobson, — ^when he was in- 
terrupted by Mrs. Belfield, who, out of all patience, 
Xiow turned him out of the room by the shoulders, 
pulling Mr. Simkins after, followed herself, and shut 
tbe door ; though Cecilia, much provoked, desired 
she would stay, and declared repeatedly tliat all her 
bubine^s Avas public. 

Beltield, who had looked ready to nHirder them ail 
during this short scene, now approached Cecilia, and 
with an air of mingled spirit and respect, said, I am 
much grieved, much confounded, Madam, that your 
ears should be offended by speeches so improper to 
reach them ! yet if it is possible X can have the 

honour of being of any use to you^ in me» stilt I 
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hope, you feel you may confide. I am too distant? 
from you in situation to apprehend I can form 
any sinister views in serving you; and, permit 

me to add, I am too near you in mind, ever to 
give you tlie pain of bidding me remember that 
distance. 

Cecilia then, extremely unwilling to shock a sen* 
sibiiitynot more generous than jealous, determined 

to continue her inquiries, and, at the same time, to 
prevent any further misapprehension, by revealing 
her actual situation. ^ 

I am sorry, Sir, she answered, to have occasioned' 
•this disturbance; Mrs. Belfield, I find, is wholly 
unacquainted with the circumstance which now 
carries me abroad, or it would not have hap- 
pened— • 

Here a little noise in the passage interrupting 
her, she heard Mrs. Belfield, though in a low voice, 

say, Hush, Sir, hush! you must not come in just 
now; youVe caught me, I confess, rather upon the 
listening order ; but to tell you the truth, I did not 
know what might be going forward. However, 
there's no admittance now, T assure you, for mf 
son's upon particular business with a lady, and Mn 
Hobson and Mr. Simkins and I, have all been aa 
good as turned out by them but just now, 

Cecilia and Belfield, though they heard this speech 
with mutual indignation, had no time to mark or 
express it, as it was answered without in a voice at 
once loud and furious, YoUj Madam, may be con- 
tent to listen here ; pardon me if I am less humbly 
disposed I 

And the door was abruptly opened by young 

Delvile ! 

Cecilia, whohalf-screamedfrom excess of astonish- 
ment, would scarcely, even by the presence of Bel- 

^eld ait4 his n^otheri have be^n restraii^edfrom fly* 
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ing to meet him, had his own aspect invited such a 
mark of tenderness; but far, other was tlie case; 
when the door was open, he stopped short with a 
look half petrified, his feet seeming rooted to the 
spot upon which they stood. 

I declare I ask pardon. Ma'am, cried Mrs. Belfield, 
but the interruption was no fault of mine> for tlie 
gentleman would come in ; and — 

It is no interruption. Ma'am, cried Belfield ; Mr« 
Delvile does me nothing but honour. 

I thank you, Sir ! said Delvile, trying to recover 
and come forward, but trembling violently^ and 
speaking with the most frigid coldness. 

They were then^ for a few instfuits, all silent; 
Cecilia, amazed by his arrival, still more amazed by 
his behaviour, feared to speak, lest he meant not, as 
yet, to avow his marriagei and felt a thousand ap- 
prehensions that some new calamity had hurried him 
home : while Belfield was both hurt by this strange* 
ness, and embarrassed for the sake of Cecilia ; and 
his mother, though wondering at them all, was kept 
quiet by her son's looks. 

Delvile then, struggling for an appeamnce of more 
^aee, said, I seem to nave made a general confusion 
here : — pray, I beg — 

Not at ail, Sir, said Belfield, and offered a cliah: 
to Cecilia. 

No, Sir^ she answered, in a voice scarce audibly 
I was just going. And rang the bell. 

I fear I hurry you, Madam ? cried Delvile, whose 
whole frame was now shaking with uncontrollable 
emotion : you are upon business — I ought to 
your pardon--*my entrance, I believe, was unsea* 
sonable. 

Sir! cried she, looking aghast at this speech. 
I should have been rather surprised, he added, to 

lave met you here> 00 late^^^so unexp^t^dHj^-HSQ 
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deeply engaged, — had I not happened to see your 
servant in the street, who told me the honmif I 
should be likely to have by coming. 

Good God !-^exclaimed she, involuntarily ; but^ 
checking herself as well as she could, she curtsied 
to Mrs. Belfield, unable to speak to her, and avoid* 
iiig even to look at Belfield, who respectt ally hung 
back, she hastened out of the room, accompanied 
by Mrs. Belfield, who again began the most voluble 
and vulgar apologies for the intrusion she had met 
with. 

Delvile also, after a moment s pause, followed, 
saying, Give me leave. Madam, to see yoii to your , 
carriage. ^ ^ 

• Cecilia then, notwithstanding Mrs. Belfield still 
kept talking, could no longer refrain saying, Good 
Heaven, what does all this mean ? 

• Rather for me is that question, he answered, in 
such agitation he could not, though he meant it, 
assist her into the chaise ; for mine, 1 believe, is the 
greater surprise ! 

What surprise? cried she; explain,! conjure you 1 
By and by, I will, he answered ; go on^ postil^ 
lion. 

Where, Sir? 

Where you came from, I suppose. 

What, iSir, back to Rumford ? 

Rumford ! exclaimed he with increasing dlsQrder^' 
you came then from Suffolk hither? — from Suflblk- 
to this very house? 

Good Heaven ! cried Cecilia, come into the chaise^- 
and let me speak, and hear to be understood ! 

Who is that now in it ? 

My maid. 

Your maid ? — and she waits for you thus at tlie 
door?— 

What, what is it you mean? 
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Tell the nlaoi Madam, whither td gd« 

I don't know myself — any where you please~da 
you order him. 

. I order biixi I ^you came not hither to receive 

orders from me/— ^where was it you had purposed 
to rest ? 

I don't know — I meant to go to Mrs. Hill s — I 
have no place taken. 

No place taken ! repeated be, in a voice faltering 
between passion and grief ; you purposed, then, to- 
sti^ here? — I have, perhaps, driven you away? 
. Here 1 cried Cecilia, mingling, in her turn, indig- 
nation with surprise; Gracious Heaven 1 what is it 
you mean to doubt ? 

. Nothing ! cried he with emphasis ; I never hofoe 
bad, I never mU have a doubt ! I will inoto, I will 
have conviction for every thing 1 Postillion, drive to 
St- James's Square — to Mr. Delvile's. There, Ma- 
dam, I will wait upon you. 

No ! stay, postillion ! called out Cecilia, seized 
with terror inexpressible ; let me get out, let me 
speak with you at once ! 

. . It cannot hej^ I will follow you in a fevir minutes 
drive on, postillion ! 

No, no I will not go ! — dare not leave you-— 
unkind Delvilo i what is it you suspect ? 

Cecilia, cried he, putting his hand upon the 
chaise-door, I have ever believed you spotless as au 
9tigel! and by Heaven, I believe you so still, in 
spite of appearances-— in defiance of every thing i 
<— — Now then be satisfied -I will be with you 
very soon. — Meanwhile, take this letter, I was just 
going to send to you.— PostUiion, drive 0% or be it 
at your peril ! 

The man waited no further orders, nor regarded 
the prohibition of Cecilia, who called out to him 

without ceasing ; but he would not listen to her till 
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he got to the end of the street ; he then stopped, 
and she broke the seal of her letter, and read> by 
the light of the lamps, enough to let her know that 

Delvile had written it upon the road from Dover to 
London, to acquaint her his mother was now better^ 
and liad taken pity of his suspense and impatience^ 
and insisted upon his coming privately to England, 
ta satisfy himself fully aboat Mr. Monckton, com«» 
municate his marriage to his father, and give those 
orders towards preparing for its being made public, 
which his unhappy precipitation in leaving the king« 
dom had prevented. 

' This letter, which, though written but a few hour^- 

before she received it, was full of tenderness, grati- 
tude, and anxiety for lier happiness, instantly con-* 
vinced her that his strange behaviour had been 
wholly the effect of a sudden impulse of jealousy i 
excited by so unexpectedly finding her in town, at 
the very house where his father haa assured him she 
had an improper connexion, and alone, so suspi- 
ciously, with the young man affirmed to be her 
favourite. He knew nothing of the ejectment, no^ 
thing of any reason for her leaving SufiFolk, every 
thing had the semblance of no motive but to indulge 
a private and criminal inclination. 

These thoughts, which confusedly, yet forcibly, 
rushed upon her mind, brought with them at once 
an excuse for his conduct, and an alarm for his dan- 
ger : He must think, she cried, I came to town only 
to meet Mr. Belfield! then, opening the chaise-door 
herself, she jumped out, and ran back into Portland 
$treet, too impatient to argue with the postillion to 
return with her, and stopped not till bhe came to^ 
Mrs. Belfield's house. 

She knocked at the door with violence : Mrs. Bel* 
field came to it herself. Where, cried shci hastily 
entering as she spoke^ are the gentlemen ? 

VQP. XJLIX. £ X) 
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. Lack-a-day ! Ma^aoi, answered Mrs* Bd^d, tbe^ 
are both gone out. 

Gone out ? — where to ?— which way ? 

I'm sure I can't teU, Ma'am, no more than you 
can ; but I am sadly afraid they*U have a quarrel 
be l ure tliey'vc done. 

Oh, Heaven! cried Cecih'a, u ho now doubted not 
a second duel^ tell roe, show me, which way they 
went ? 

Why, Ma'am, to let you into the secret, answered 

Mrs. Bellicld, only, I beg youMl take no notice of it 
to my son, but, '^ccinpr them so much out of sorts, I 
begged ilie favour of Mr. Sinikins, as Mr. Hobson 
was gone out to his club» just to f^^ow them, and 
see what they were after* 

Cecilia \va^ much rejoiced tliis caution had been 
taken, and determined to wait his return. 8be 
would have sent for the chaise to follow her, but 
Mrs* Belfield kept no servant, and the maid of the 
house was employed in preparing the supper,. 

When Mr. Siaikiiis came back, she learnt, after 
various interruptions from Mrs. Belfield, and much 
delay from his own slowness and circumlocution, 
that he had pursued the two gentlemen to Uie * * 
, coffee-house. 

She hesitated not a moment in resolving to follow 
them ; she feared the failure of any commission, nor 
did she know whom to intrust with one : and the 
danger was too urgent for much deliberation. She 
begged, therefore, that Mr. Simkins would walk 
with her to the chaise; but hearing that the cofieo- 
hi^use was auotlier way, she desired Mrs. Beltield to 
let the servant run and order it to Mrs. Roberts's in 
Fetter Lane, and then eagerly requested Mr« Sim- 
kins to accompany her on foot till iliey met with a 
hackney-coach. 

They then mi out, Mr. Simkins ^eehng proud and 
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happy in being allowed to attend her, while Cecilia, 
glad of any protection, accepted his offer of con- 
tinuing with heri even after she met with a hackney* 
coach. 

When she arrived at the coffee-house, she ordered 

the coachman to dtiiire the master of it to come and 
ijpenk with her. 

Ue came, and she hastily called out, Pray are two 
gentlemen here ? 

Here are several gentlemen here. Madam. 

Yes, yes, — but are two upou any bujsiaCbs — any 
particular business — ? 

Two gentlemen, Madam, came about half an hour 
a^o, and asked for a room to themselves. 

And where are they now ?-^are they up stairs?—*' 
down stairs ? — where are they ? 

One of them went away in about ten minutes^ 
^d the other soon after. 

Bitterly chagrined and disappointed, she knew not 
Vi'hat step to take next ; but, after some considenu 
tion, concluded upon obeying Delvile's own direc- 
tionSf and proceeding to St. James's Square, where 
alone, now, she seemed to have any chance of meet- 
ing with him. Gladly, however, she still consented 
to bo accompanied by Mr. Simkins, for her dread of 
being alone, at so late an hour, in a hackney-coach, 
was invincible. Whether Delvile himself ^lad any 
authotity for directing her to his father's, or whether, 
in the perturbation of his new-excited and agonizing 
sensations of jealousy, he had forgotten that any au- 
thority was necessary, she knew not ; nor could she 
now interest herself in the doubt : a second scene» 
such as bad so lately passed with Mr. Monckton, 
occupied all her thoughts. She knew the too great 
probability, that the high spirit of Belfield would 
disdain making the explanation which Delvile in his 
present agitation might require, and the con^e^ 

2p2 
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Sjuetice of such a refusal must almost inevitably be 
atal 



CHAPTER VIL 



A PURSUIT*. 

Thb moment the porter came to the door, Cecilia 

eagerly called out from the coach, la Mr. DelvUe 
here ? 

Yes, Madam, he answered ; but I believe he is ea« 
gaged. 

Oh, no matter for any engagement ! cried she, 

open the door, — I must speak to h'mi this moment ! 

If you will please to step into the parlour. Madam,. 
I will tell his gentleman you are here ; but he will, 
be much displeased if he is disturbed without no- 
tice. 

Ah, Heaven ! exclaimed she, what Mr, Delvile 
are you talking of? 
My master. Madam. 

Cecilia, who had got out of the coach, now hastily 
returned to it, and was some time in too great agony 

to answer either the porter, who desired some mes- 
sage, or the coachman, who asked whither he was to 
drive* To see Mr. Delvile, unprotected b}' his soo» 
and contrary to his orders, appeared to her insup* 
portable; yet to what place could she go ? where was 
she likely to meet with Delvile ? how could he find 
her if she went to Mrs. Hill's ? and in what other 
house could she at present claim admittance ? 
Jlfter a little recovering from this cruel shock> she 
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Tfentured, though in a faltering voice, to iui^uire 
whether 3 oung^ Mr. Delvile had been there ? 
. Madam, the porter answ/ered ; we thought he 
vms abroad^ but he cauled just now, and asked if any 
lady had been at the house,' He would not ev^n stay 
to go up to my niajiter, and we have not dared tell 
hini of his arrival. ^ 

This a little revived her ; to hear that be had ao 
tually been inquiring for her, at least assured her of 
Ilia safety from any itaamedtate violence, and she 
began to hope she might novv^ possibly meet with 
him time enough to explain all that had passed in 
bis absence, and occasioned her seemingly strange 
tod suspicious situation at Belfield's. She compelled 
herself, therefore, to summon courage for seeing his 
father, since, as he had directed her to the house, 
she concluded he would return there to seek beri 
when he had wandered elsewhere to no purpose. 

She then, though with much timidity and reluc« 
tance, sent a message to Mr. Delvile to entreat a 
moment s audience. 

An answer was brought her that he saw no com* 
pany so late at night. 

Losing now all dread of his reproaches, ip her su-f 
pcrior dread of missing Delvile, she called out earn** 
estly to the man, Tell him, Sir, I beseech him not 
to refuse me ! tell him I have something to commu^ 
sicate that requires his immediate attention ! 
' The servant obeyed ; but soon returning, said his, 
master desired liirn to^ acquaint her he was engaged 
every moment he staid in town, and must positively 
decline seeing her* 

Go to him again, cried the harassed Cecilia, as<- 
sure him I come not from myself, but by the desire 
of one he most values : tell him I entreat but permis- 
sion lo wait an hour in his Iiouse, and that I have 
no. other j>lacc in .the virorld whither I cm go ! • 
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Mn Delvile's own gentleman brought, mA en^ 
dent concern, the answer to this petition; which 
was, that while the honourable Mr. Delvile was him- 
self alivet he thought the desire of any other person 
concerning his house, was taking with htm a verjr 
extraordinary liberty ; and that he was now going to 
bedj and had given orders to his servants to carry 
hira no more messages whatsoever, upon pain of in- 
stant dismission, 

Cecilia now seemed totally destitute of all re« 
* source, and for a few dreadful minutes gave her» 
self up to utter despondency : nor, when she re- 
covered her presence of mind, could she form any 
better plan than that of waiting in the coach to 
watch the return of Delvile. 

She told the coachman, therefore, to drive to a 
corner of the square, begging Mr. Simkins to have 
patience, which he promised with much readiness, 
and endeavoured to give her comfort, by talking 
without cessation. 

She waited here near half an hour. She then 
feared the disappointment of Delvile in not meeling 
her at first, had made him conclude she meant not 
to obey his directions, and had perhaps urged him 
to call again upon Belfield, whom he might fancy 
privy to her non-appearance. This was new horror 
to her, and she resolved at all risks to drive to Port- 
land Street, and inquire if Belfield himself was re- 
turned home. Yet, lest they should mutually be pur* 
suing each other all night, she stopped agam at Mr. 
Delvile's, and left word with the porter, that if 
young Mr. Delvile should come home, he would hear 
of the person he was inquiring for at Mrs. Robertas 
in Fetter Lane. To Belfield's she did not dar^ to 
direct him ; and it was her intention, if there she 
procured no new intelligence, to leave the same mes- 
sagci and then go to Mrs. Roberts without further 
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delay. To make such an arrangement with a ser- 
vant who knew not her connexion with hid young r 
master, wad extremely repugnant to her; but the 
exigence was too urgent for scruples, and there was 

nothing to which she would not have consented, to 
prevent the fatal catastrophe she apprehended. 

When she came to Belfield's, not daring to enter 
the bou6e» she sent in Mr. Simkins^ to desire that 
Mrs. Belfield would be so good as to step to the 
coach door. 

Is your son, Madam, she cried eagerly, come 
home ? and is any body with him ? 

No, Ma'am ; he has never once been across the 
threshold since that gentleman took him out ; and 
I am half out of my wits to tliink — 

Has that gentleman, interrupted Cecilia, been 
here any more ? 

Yes, Ma'am, that*s what I was going to tell you; 
lie came again just now, and said — 

Just now ? — good Heaven !— aud^which way is he 
gone? 

Why he is after no good, I am afraid, for he was 
in a great passion, and would hardly hear any thing 

I said. 

Pray, pray answer me quick! — where, which 
way did he go ? 

Why, he asked me if I knew whether my son was* 
come from the ** coffee-house ; Why, says I, I'm 
sure I can't tell, for if it had not been for Mr. Sim*- 
kins, I should not so much as have known he ever 
went to the ** coftee-house ; however, 1 hope he 
aMi't come away, because if he is; poor Miss Beverley 
wQl have had all that trouble for nothing ; for she^ 
gone after him in a prodigious hurry; and upon my 
only saying that, he seemed quite beside himself, 
and said, If I don't meet with your son at the 
coffee-house myself^ pray, when he comes in, tell 
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hiQi I gfaall be highly obliged ta bim to call thare; 

and then he went away^ iai as great a pet as ever yoH 

Mm* 

Cecilia listeaed to this account with the utmost 
terror and misery ; the suspicions of Delvile would 
now be aggravated, and the message he had left fiir 

JBelfield would by him be regarded as a defiance. 
Again, however, to the ** cofiee-house she instantly 
ordered the coach, an imn^ediate explanation firom 
herself seeming the only possible chance fov pre^ 
venting the most horrible conclusion to this unfor- 
tunate and eventful evening. 

She was still accompanied by Mr. Simkins, and, 
but that she attended to nothing he said, would no^ 
inconsiderably have been tormented by his conver- 
sation. She sent him immediately into the cofiee- 
room, to inquire if either of the gentieuieu were 
then in the house. 

He returned to her with a waiter, who said. One 
of them, Madam, called again just now, but be 
only stopped to write a note, which he left to be 
given to the gentleman who came with him at hrst* 
Ue is but this mpment gone, and I dou't think be 
can be at the bottom of the street. 

Oh, drive then, gallop after him !— cried Cecilia ^ 
coachman ! go this moment ! 

My horses are tired, said the man, they have been 
,out ail day, and they will gallop no further, if ( 
don't stop and give them a drink. 

Cecilia, too full both of hope and impatience for 
this delay, forqed open the door herself, and witiiout 
saying another word, jumped out of the carriage, 
with intention to run down the street; but the * 
coachman immediately seizing her, protested 
should not stir till he was paid. 

In the utmost agony of mind at a hindrance by 

which $he msigmi i^elviie would be io^t to her 
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perbapg for ever, she put her hand in her pocket, in 
order to give up her purse for her liberty ; but Mr» 
Simkins, who was making a tiresome expostulation 
with the coachman, took it hiaiselfj and, declaring 
he would not see the lady cheated, began a tedious 
calculation of hiis fare. 

O pay him any thing i cried she, and let us be- 
gone! an instant's delay may be fatal ! 

Mr. Sim kins, too earnest to conquer the coach- 
man to attend to her distress, continued his prolix 
harangue concerning a disputed shilling, appealing 
tasome gathering spectators upon the justice of his 
cause; while his adversary, who was far from sober, 
still held Cecilia, saying the coach had been hired 
for the lady J and he would be paid by herself. 

Good God I cried the agitated Cecilia — ^give him 
my purs0 at once I— give him every thing he de» 
sires ! 

The coachman, at this permission, increased his 
demands, and Mr. Simkins, taking the number of 
his coach, protested he would summon him to the 
Court of Conscience the next morning. A gentle- 
man, who then came out of the coffee-house, offered 
to assist the lady, but the coachman, who still held 
her arm, swore he would have his right. 

Let me go 1 let me pass ! cried she, with increas*^ 
ing eagerness and emotion ; detain me at your peril } 
—release me this moment !- — only let me run to the 
end of the street, — good God! good Heaven 1 de- 
tain roe not, for mercy ! 

Mr. Simkins, humbiy desiring her not to be in 
haste, began a formal apology for his conduct ; but 
the inebriety of the coachman became evident ; a 
mob was collecting; Cecilia, breathless with vehe- 
mence and terror, was encircled, yet struggled Jn 
vain to break away ; and the strange gentleman, 
l^rotesting, with sundry compUments, he would 
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himself take care of her, very freely seized hex 
hand. 

This momentt for the unhappy Cecilia, teemed 
with calamity ; she was wholly overpowered ; terror 

for Delvile, liorror for herself, hurry, confusion, 
heat, and fatigue, all assailing her at once, while all 
means of repelling them were denied her, the at- 
tack was too strong for her fears, feelings, and fa- 
culties, and her reason suddenly, yet totally failing 
her, she madly called out, He yvil\ be gone ! lie will 
be gone ! and I must follow him to Nice ! 

The gentleman^now retreated ; but Mr, Simkins, 
who was talking to the mob, did not hear her ; and 
tlie coachman, too much intoxicated to perceive 
her rising phrensy, persisted in detaining her, 

I am going to France ! cried she, still more wild* 
ly» why do you stop me ? he will die if I do not see 
him, he will bleed to death ! 

The coachman, still unnrioved, began to grow very 
abusive; but the stran^^er, touched by compassion, 
gave up his attempted gallantry ; and Mr. SioikinSi 
much astonished, entreated her not to befrightened: 
she was, however, in no condition to listen to him ; 
with a strength, hitherto unknown to her, she forci- 
bly disengaged herself from her persecutors ; yet her 
senses were wholly disordered ; she forgot her situa- 
tion^ her intention, and herself ; the single idea of 
Delvile's danger took sole possession of her brain, 
Xhoui;]i all connexion with its occasion was lost, and 
the moment she was released, she fervently clasped 
her hands, exclaiming, I will yet heal his wound, 
even at the hazard of my life ! atid springing for« 
ward, was almost instantly out of sight. 

-Mr. Sinikins, now, much alarmed, and earnestly 
calling after her, entered into a compromise with 
the coachman, that he might attend her; but ibe 

length of his negotiation defeated its purpose^ mil 
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before he was at liberty to follow her, all trace was 
lost by which he might have overtaken her# He 
^pped every passenger lie met to make inquiries^ 
but though they led him on some way, they led him 
on in vain ; and, after a useless and ill-managed 
2)ursuit, he went quietly to liis own home, deter- 
mining to acquaint Mrs. Belhcld with what had 
happened the next morning. 

Meanwhile the frantic Cecilia escaped both pur« 
suit and insult by the velocity of her own motion. 
She called aloud upon Delvile as she flew to tlic end 
of the street. No Delvile was there ! — she turned 
^be opitier ; yet saw nothing of him ; she still went 
on, thou<^h unknowing whither, the distraction of 
her mind every instant growing greater, from the 
inflammation of fatigue, heat, and disappointment* 
She was spoken to repeatedly ; she was even caught 
once or twice by her riding-habit; bat she forced 
herself along by her own vehement rapidity, not 
hearing what was said, not heeding what was thought. 
Delvile bleeding by the arm of Beliield, was the 
image before her eyes, and took such full possession 
of her senses, that stilly as she ran on, she fancied it 
in view. She scarce touched the ground; she scarce 
telt her own motion ; she seemed as if endued with 
supernatural speed, gliding from place to place, from 
street to street, with no consciousness of any plan, 
send following no other direction than that of AwtU 
ing forward wherever there was most room, and 
turning back when she met with any ohsti iiction ; 
till quite spent and exhausted, she abruptly ran into 
a yet open shop, where, breathless and panting, she 
sunk upon the floor, and* with- a look disconsolate 
and helpless, sat for some time without speaking. • 

The people of the house, concluding at first she 
was a woman of the town, were going roughly to 
torn her out; but soon seeing their mistake by the 
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evident difltraetidn of her air and mannor, diey lo^ 

quired of some idle people, who, late as it was, had 
followed her. if any of them knew who slie was, or 
whence she came? 

They could give no account of her, but supposed 
she was broke loose from Bedlam. 

Cecilia then wildly starting up, exclaimed, No, 
no, — I am not mad, — X am going to Nice — to my 
husband. 

She's quite crazy, said the man of the hou8e» who 
was a pawn-broker ; we had better get rid of her 

before she grows mischievous. 

She's somebody broke out from a private mad* 
house, I dare say, said a man who had followed her 
into the shop ; and if you were to take care of her 
a little while, ten to one but you'll get a reward 
for it. 

She's a gentlewoman, sure enongh, said the mis* 
tress of the house, because she's got such gpod 
things on. 

And then, under pretence of trying to find some 
direction to her upon aletter<» or paper, she insisted 
upon searching her pockets* Here, however, slie was 
disappointed in her expectations: her purse was in 
the custody of Mr. Simkins, but neither her terror 
nor distress had saved her from the daring dexte- 
rity of villany, and her pockets, in tlie mob, had 
been rifled of whatever else they contained. The 
woman therefore hesitated some time whether to 
take charge of her or not: but being urged by the 
man who made the proposal, and who said they 
might depend upon seeing her soon advertised, SB 
having escaped trom her keepers, they ventured to 
undertaJce her. 

* Meanwhile she endeavoured again to get out, 

GiilHnn; aloud upon Delvile to rescue her; but so 
wholly berdi ot seiiseandiecollection,sbecouldgive. 
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lio account who she was^ whence she eame, or whi- 
ther she wished to go. 

' They then carried her up stairs, and attempted to 
make her lie down upon a bed; but aupposing she 
refused) because it was not of straw, they desisted ; 

and taking away the candle, locked the door,, and 
^1 went to rest. 

In this miserable condition, alone and raving, she 
was left to pass the night 1 in the early part of it, 
she called upon Delvile without intermission, be* 
seeching him to come to her defence in one moment, 
and deploring his death the next ; but afterwards, 
her strength being wlioUy exhausted bv these Tari- 
ous exertions and fatigues, she threw herself upon 
the floor, and lay for some minutes quite stilL Her 
head then began to grow cooler, as the fever into 
which terror and immoderate exercise had throwh 
her abated, and her memory recovered its functions. 
' This was, however, only a circumstance of horror 
to her: she found herself shut up in a place of con- 
jfinement, without light, without knowledge where 
she was, and not a human being near her ! 

Yet the same returning reason which enabled heit 
to take this view of her own situation, brought also 
to her mind that in which she had left Delvile ;— 
under all the perturbation of new-kindled jealousy,' 
just calling upon Beiheld,— Belheld, tenacious of 
bia honour even more than himself,— to satisfy 
doubts, of which the very mention would be re** 
ceived as a challenge ! ' 

Oh yet, oh yet, cried she, let me fly and over- 
take them may find them before morning, and 
to-night it must surely have been too late for thi&^ 
work of death! 

She tlien arose to feel for the door, and succeed- 
ed ; but it was locked, and no effort she could make 
enabled her to qpen it# 
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Her agony was unspeakable ; sTie called out wfHl 
violence upua the people of the house, conjured 
them to set her at liberty, offered any reward for 
Iheir assistance^ and threatened them with a prose- 
cution if detained. ^ 

Nobody, however, came near her: some slept on 
notwithstanding all the disturbance she could make, 
and others, though awakened by her cries, conclud- 
ed them the ravings of a mad woman, and listened 
not to what she said. 

Her head was by no means in a condition to hear 
tilis violence of distress ; every pulse was throbbing, 
every vein seemed bursting, her reason, so latelyre* 
turned, could not bear the repetitionof such a shock, 
and from supplication for help with all the energy 
of feeling and understanding, she soon continual 
the cry from mere vehemence of distraction. 

Thus dreadfully passed the night ; and in the 
morning, when the woman of the house came to see 
after her, she found her raving with such phrensy and 
desperation, that her conscience was perfectly at 
ease in the treatment she had given her, being now 
firmly satisfied sherequiredthestrictestconfinement. 
- She still, however, tried to get away ; talked of 
Delvile without cessation, said she should be too 
late to save him ; told the woman she desired but to 
prevent murder, and repeatedly called out. Oh, be- 
loved of my heart ! wait but a moment, and I wiU 
snatch thee from destruction ! 

Mrs. Wyers, this woman, now sought no long^er 
to draw from her whence she came, or who she waS| 
butheard her frantic exclamations without any erao* 
tion, contentedly concluding that her madness was 
incurable : and though she was in a high icver, re- 
fused all sustenance, and had every symptom of an 
alarming and dangerous malady, she was fully per^ 
auaded that her case was that of decided iasanityi 
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and had not any notioa of temporary or accidental 
Alienatioa of reason. 

All she could think of by way of indulgence to 
her, was to bring her a quantity of straw, having 
heard that mad people were fond of it ; and 'putting 
it in a lieap in one corner of the room, she expected 
to see her eagerly fly to it, 

Cecilia, however, distracted as she waS) was eager 
far nothing, but to escape, which was constantly her 
aim, alike when violent, or when quiet. Mrs.Wyera 
finding this, kept her closely confined, and the door 
always locked^ whether absent or present. 



CHAPTER VIIL 



AN £NCOUNT£R« 



Two whole days passed thus ; no inquines readied 

Mrs. Wyers, and she found in the newspapers no 
advertisement. Meanwhile C eel ha grew worse 
every .moment, tasted neither drink nor food, raved 
jncejssantly, called out twenty timea in a breathy 
Where is ne? which way is he gone? and implored 
the woman by the most pathetic remonstrances, to 
save her unhappy Delvile, dearer to her than li/kp 
more precUms than peace or rest! 
, At other times she talked of her marriage^ of the 
displeasure of his family^ and of her own remorse; 
entreated the woman not to betray her, and promised 
to spend the remnant of her days in the heaviness oF 
sorrow and contrition. 

Again her &ncy roveid, and Mr« Monckton took 

• 2e2 
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sole posse«?sion of it. She reproached him for his 
perfidy, she bewailed that he was massacred, she 
would not a moment out-live him, and wildly de- 
clared her last remains should moulder in his hearse! 
And thus, though naturally and commonly of a 
Bilentand quiet disposition, she was now nut a mo- 
ment s(ill, tor the irregular starts of a terrified and 
disordered imagination were changed into the con- 
stant ravings of morbid deiirittm* 

The woman, growing uneasy from her uncertain- 
ty of pay for her trouble, asked the advice of some 
of her friends w hat was proper for her to do ; and 
they counselled her to put an advertisement into the 
papers herself the next morning. 

The following, therefore, was, drawn up and seat 
to the printer of the Daily Advertiser. 

MADNESS. 

Whereas a crazy young lady, tall, fair-com- 
plexioned, with blue eyes and light hair, ran into 
the Three Blue Balls, in * * street, on Tiiursday 
night, the 2d instant, and has been kept there since 
out of charity. She was dressed in a riding-^habit. 
Whoever she belongs to is desired to send after her 
immediately. She has been treated with the utmost 
care and tenderness. She talks much of some person 
by the name of Delvile. 

NJS. She had no money about her. 
May, 1780. 

This had but just been sent off, when Mr. Wyers, 
the man of the house, coming up stairs, said. Now 
we shall have two of them, for here's the crazy old 

gentleman below, that says he has just heard in the 
neighbourhood of what has happened to us^ and he 
desires to see the poor lady. 
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ItV M come up, tbeD, answered 

Mrs, W3'crs, for hti goes to all sorts of places and 
people, and ten to one but he'll bustle about till he 
^ds out who she is* * 
Mr. Wyers then went down stairs to send him up» 
He came instantly* It was Albany, who in Iiis^ 
vagrant rambles having heard an unknown mad 
lady was at this pawnbroker s, came, witii his cus- 
tomary eagerness to visit and serve the unhappy^ to 
aee what could be done for her. 

When he entered the room, she was sitting upon 
the bed, lier eyes earnestly fixed upon the window, 
from which she was privately indulging a wisli to 
iDake her escape* Her dress was in n^ u ch disorder^ 
her fine hair was disheveiled, and the feathers of 
her riding-hat were broken and half falling down, 
some shading her^ face, others reaching to her 
ahoulder. 

Poor lady ! cried Albany, approaching her, bow 
long has she been in this state ? 

She started al the sound of a new voice, slie 
looked round — but what was the astonishment of 
Albany to see who it was ! — He stepped back — he 
came forward— he doubted his own senses, — he 
looked at her earnestly-* he turned from her to look 
at the woman of the house, — he cast his eyes round 
.the room itself, and then, lifting up his hands, O, 
\ sight of woe ! he cried, the generous and good ! the 
kind reliever of distress ! the benign sustainer of 
^lisery ! — is this Cecilia ? — 

Cecilia, imperfectly recollecting, though not 
understanding him, sunk dQwn at his tect, trem- 
biingiy called out, Oh, if he is yet to be saved, i|f 
already he is not murdered,~go to him I fly alter 
liim^! you will presently overtake him, he is only in 
the next street, I left him there myself, his sword * 
drawn» and covered with human blood ! 

2e3 
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Sweet powers of kindness and compassion ! cried 
the old man, look upon this creature with pity ! she 
who raised the depressed, she who cheered the un- 
happy ! she whose liberal hand turned lamentations 
into joy ! who never with a tearless eye could hear 
the voice of sorrow ! — is thk she herself ! — can thk 
be Cecilia? 

O do not wiut to talk ! cried she, go to him now, 
or you will never see him mdre ; the hand of death 
is on him,— >cold, clay-cold is its touch! he is 

breathinghislast — Oh,murdered Del vile! massacred 
husband of my heart ! groan not so piteously ! ily to 
him, and pluck the poniard from his wounded bosom! 

Ob, sounds of anguish and horror! cried the 
melted moralist, tears running quick down his 
rugged cheeks; melancholy indeed is this sight, 
humiliating to morality! such is human strength, 

such human felicity ! ^weak as our virtues, frail 

as our gtultv natures ! 

Ah, cried she, more wildly, no one will save me 
now ! I am married, and no one will listen to me ! 
ill were the auspices under which 1 gave my hand ! 
Oh, it was a work of darkness, unacceptable and 
offensive ! it has been sealed, therefore, with blood, 
and to-morrow it will be signed with murder ! 

Poor distracted creature ! exclaimed he, thy 
pangs 1 have felt, but thy innocence 1 have forfeited ! 

my own wounds bleed afresh,^— my own brain 
threatens new phrensy. 

Then, starting up, Good woman, he added, 
• kindly attend her, — I will seek out her friends ; put 
her into bed, comfort, soothe, compose h&r. I 
will come to you again, and as soon as I can. 

He then hurried away. 

Oh, hour of joy! cried Cecilia, he is gone to 
rescue him! oh, blissful moment! he will yet be 
snatched from slaughter 1 
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The womftn lost not an instant in obeying the 

orders she had received ; she was put into bed, and- 
BOthing was neglected, as far as she had^power and 
thought, to give a look of deceiicy and attention ta 
her accommodations. 

He had not left them an hour, when Mary, the 
maid, who had attended her from Suffolk, came to 
inquire for her lady, Albany, who was now wan- 
dering over the town in search of some of her 
friends, and who entered every house where he 
imagined she was known, had hastened to that of 
Mrs. Hill the first of any, as he was well acquainted 
with her obligations to Cecilia; there, Mary herself^ 
by the directions which her lady had given Mrs* 
Belfield, had gone ; and there, in the utmost as- 
tonishment and uneasiness, had continued till Al^ 
bany brought news of hen 

She was surprised and afflicted beyond measure, 
not only at the state of her mind, and her healthy 
but to find her in a bed and an apartment so un- 
suitable to her rank of life, and so different to what 
she had ever beew accustomed. She wept bitterly 
while she inquired at the bed-side how her lady did| 
but wept still more, when, without answering, or 
seeming to know her, Cecilia started up, and cadled 
out, I must he removed this moment! I must go to 
St. James's Square, — if I stay an instant longer, the 
passing-bell will toli| and then how shall I be in time 
for the funeral ? 

Mary, alarmed and amazed, turned hastily from 
her to the woman of the house, who calmly said, 
the lady was only in a raving fit, and must not be 
minded. 

Extremely frightened at this intelligence, she en- 
treated her to be quiet and lie still. But Cecilia 
grew suddenly so violent^ that force only could keep 
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her from rising ; and Mary, unused to dispute her 

commands, prepared to obey thera. 

Mrs. Wycrs now in her turn opposed in vain; Ce- 
eiiia was peremptory, and Mary became implicit^ 
and, though not Mritbout much difficulty^ she was 
again dressed in her riding*habit. This operation 
ever, she moved towards the door, the temporary 
strength of deiiriura giving her a hardiness that com- 
bated fever^ illness, fatiguevand feebleness* Mary, 
however avetrse and fearfult assisted ber» and Mn. 
WjBTSf compelled by the obedience of hier own ser- 
vant, went before them to order a chair. 
. . Cecilia, however, felt her weakness when she at- 
tempted to move down stairs; her feet tottered, and 
her bead became dizzy; die leaned it* against Mary, 
who called aloud for more help, and made her sit 
down till it came. Her resolution, however, was 
j^t to be altered ; a stubbornness wholly foreign to 
her genuine character now made h^ stem and po>» 
aitive ; and Mary, who thought her submiasioti 
dispensable, cried, but did not offer to oppose hen 

Mr. and Mrs. Wyers both came up to assist in 
supporting her^ and Mr. Wyers ofiered to carry her 
in his arms, but she would not consent : when she 
came to the bottom of the stairs, her head grew 
worse, she again leant it upon Mary, but Mr. Wy- 
ers was obliged to hold them both. She still, how- 
r ever, was firm in her determination, and was makii^ 
another effort to proceed, when.Delvile rushed has* 
tily into the shop. 

He had just encountered Albany ; who, knowing 
bis acquaintance, though ignorant of his marriage 
with Cecilia, had informed him where to seek her. 

He was going to make inquiry i£ be was corae to 
the right house, when he perceived her,- feeble, 
^ki]^, leaning upon one person, and half carii^ 
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for breath,-T--4)ut finding they were proceedings 
advanced with trepidation, furiously calling out, 

Hold ! stop ! wliut is it you are doing? Mon- 

iBters of savage barbarity, are you murdering my 
wife ? 

The well-known voice no sooner struck the eaif 
of Cecilia, than instantly recollecting it/ she screrai« 

ed,and, in suddenly endeavoaring to spring forward, 
fell to the ground. 

Delvile had vehemently advanced to catch her in 
his arms and save her fail, which her unexpeeted 
quickness had prevented her attendants from doing; 
but the sight of her changed complexion, and the 
wildness of her eyes and air, again made him start, 

. his blood iroze through his veins, and he stood 

looking at her) cold and mmost petrified, . 

Her own recollection of him seemed lost already; 
and exliausted by the fatigue she had gone through 
in dressing and coming down stairs, slie remained 
6till and quiet, forgetting her design of proceedingi 
and forming no new one for returning. 

Mary, to whom, as to all her fellow servants, the 
marriage of Cecilia had been known before she left 
the country, now desired from Delvile directiona 
what was to be done. * 

Delvile, starting suddenly at this call from the 
deepest horror into the most desperate rage, fierce- 
ly exclaimed, Inhuman wretches ! unfeeling, exe- 
crable wretches, what is it you have done to her ? 
bow came she hither?— who brought her? whe. 
dragged her? — by what infamous usage has she 
been sunk into this state ? 

Indeed, Sir, I don't know ! cried Mary. 

I assure you, 8ir, said Mrs. Wyers, the lady 

Peace ! cried he furiously, .1 will not hear your 
falsehoods {---p^ace, and begone t— 
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Then casting himsdf upon the ground: by he# I 
fide, Oh, niy Cecilia, he cned» where hast thou been 

i]m> long? how have I lost thee? what dreadful 

calamity has befallen thee? — answer me, my love! 

raise your sweet head and answer me l^-^o^bt 

speak I s ay to me any thing; the bitterest words 

will be mercy to this silence ! 

Cecilia then, suddenly looking up, called out with 

great quickness, Who are you? 

Who am I ! cried he, amazed and affrighted* 
I should be glad you< would go away, cried she 

in a hurrying maDner> for you are quite unknown 

to nie. 

X>elviie,unconscious of her insanity^ and attribute 
ing to resentment this aversion and repulse^ hastily 
moved from her, mournfully answering, Well indeed 

may you disclaim me, reiuse all forgiveness, load 
Ine with hatred cind reproach, and consign rae to 
eternal anguish ! 1 have merited severer punishment 
«tiU ; i have behavi^d like a monster, and I am ab-» 
l^orrent to myself! 

Cecilia, now half rising, and regarding* him with 
mingled terror and anger, eagerly exclaimed. If you 
do not mean to mangle and destroy me, begone this 
mstant. 

To mangle you ! repeated Delvile, shuddering, 
how horrible!— but I deserve it all! — look not, how- 
ever, so terrified, and I will tear myself away from 
you. Suffer me but to assist in removing you from 
this place, and I will only watch you at a distance, 
and never see you more till you permit me to ap» 
proach you. 

Why, why, cried Cecilia, with a look of perplexity 
and impatience, will you not tell me your name and 
where you come from ? 

Do you not know me? said he, struck with new 
liorror; or do you only mean to kill by the ques-^ 
tion? 
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Do you briog me any message from Mr. Monckp 

€OB ? 

From Mr. Monckton !— no; but he lives, and wiU 
recover. 

I thought you had been Mr. Monckton yourself. 

Too cruel, yet justly cruel Cecilia!-— is then Del«* 
^ile utterly renounced *the guilty, the mihappy 
Z>elvile — is he cast off for ever? have you driven 
him wholly i rom your heart ? do you deny him even 
U place in your remembrance ? 

Is your name, then, Delvile ? 

Oh, what is it you mean ? is if me or my name 
you thus disown ? 

'Tis a name, cried she, sitting up, I well remem- 
ber to have heard| and once I loved it, and three 
times I called upon it in the dead of the nrght* And 
^hen I was cold and wretched, I cherished it ; and 
when I was abandoned and left alone, I repeated it 
and sung to it. 

AU-gracious powers ! cried Delvile, her reason is 
utterly gone ! And hastily rising, he desperately 
added, What is death to this blow ?— Cecilia> I am 
content to part with thee ! 

Mary now, and Mrs. Wyers, poured upon him 
eagerly an account of her illness and insanity, her 
desire of removal^ and therr inability to control her, 

Delvile, however, made no answer; he searce 
heard them : the dee[)est despair took possession 
of his mind, and rooted to the spot where he stood, 
lie contemplated in dreadful stillness the fallen and 
altered object of his best hopes and afiectiops; ali- 
ready in her faded cheeks and weakened frame, his 
agonizing terror read the quick impending destruc- 
tion of all his earthly happiness ! the sight was too 
imieh for hjs fortitude, and almost for his under* 
atandSng ; and when his woe became utterable^ he 
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wrung his haiid% and fn^oaning aloud^ caOed mtf 
Art thou gone so soon? my wife ! my Cecilia! hav^ 
I lost thee already ? 

Cecilia, with utter insensibility to what was pass^ 
ing, now suddenly, and with a rapid yet continued 
nlotion^ turned ber head from side to side, her eyei 
wildly glaring, yet apparently regarding nothing. 

Dreadful! dreadful! exclaimed Delvile, what a 
sight is this I and turning from her to the people oi 
the house, he angrily sud, Why is she here upon 
the floor ? could you not even allow her a bed i 
Who attends her ? Who waits upon her ? Why has 
nobody sent for help ? — Don't answer me, — I will 
not hear you, — fly this moment for a physician, — 
Imng two, bring three,— -bring all you can find! 

Inen, still looking from Cecilia, whose sight he 
could no longer support, he consulted with Mary 
whither she should be conveyed: and, as the niglit 
was far advanced, and no place was prepared for 
her ebewbere, they soon agreed that she could only 
be removed up stairs. 

.Delvile now attempted to carry her In his arms; 
but trembling and unsteady he had not strength to 
sustain her ^ yet not enduring to behold the help- 
lessness he could not assist, he conjured them to be 
careful and gentle, and committing her to thmrtnisti 
xan out himself for a physician. 

Cecilia resisted them with lier utmost power, im* 
ploring them not to bury her alive^ and averring 
she bad received intelligence they meant to entomb 
ber, with Mr. Monckton. 

They put her, however, to bed; but her ravijig 
grew still more wild and incessant. 

Delvile soon returned with a physician^ but had 
not courage to attend him to her room. He waited 
for liim at the foot of the stairS; where^ hastily 
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Stopping htm. Well, Sir, be cried, is it not all over? 
Is it not imposssible she can live ? 

She is very ill, indeed, Sir, he answered, but I 

have given directions which pciliaps— — 

Perhaps ! interrupted Delvile, shuddering ; do 
not stab me with such a word! 

She is very delirious, he continued, but as her 
fever is very high, that is not so material. If the 
orders I have given take effect, and the fever got 
under, all the rest will be well of course. 

He then went away ; leaving Delvile as much, 
thunderstruck by answers* so almning, a$ if he had 
consulted him in full hope, and without even suspi- 
cion of her danger. 

The moment he recovered from this shockj he 
flew out of the house for more advice. 

He returned and brought with him two physi* 
caans. 

They confirmed the directions already given, but 
would pronounce nothing decisively of h^r situa- 
tion. 

Delvile, half mad with theacuteness of his misery, 
charged them all with want of skill, and wrote in« 

stantly into the country for Dr. Lyster. 

He went out himself in search of a messenger to 
ride off express, though it was midnight, with his 
letter: and then returning, be was hastening to 
her room ; but while yet at the door, hearing herstill 
raving, his horror conquered his eagerness, and, 
hurrying down stairs, he spent the remnant of the 
long and seemingly endless night in the shop. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

A XRIBUX£. 

« 

Meanwhile Cecilia went through very severe dis- 
cipline, sometimes strongly opposing it, at other 
times scarce sensible what was done to her* 

The whole of the next day passed m much the 
same manner, neither did the next night bring any 
visible alteration. She had now nurses and attend- 
ants even more than sufiicient, for Delvile had no 
relief but from calling in more help. His terror o£ 
again seeing her, increased with his fbrbearance; 
the interview which had already paissed had almost 
torn him asunder, and losing all courage for at- 
tempting to enter her room, he now spent almost 
all his time upon the stairs which led to it. When- 
ever she was still, he seated himself at her chamber*^ 
door, where if#he could hear her breathe or naove, 
a sudden hope of her recovery gave to him a mo- 
mentary ecstasy that recompensed all bis si:tferiiig8. 
But the instant she spoke, unable to bear the sound 
of so lovely a voice uttering nothing but the inco- 
herent ravings of lightheadedness,he hastened down 
stairs, and fiying out of the house, walked io the 
neighbouring streets, till he could again gather 
courage to inquire or to listen how she went on. 

The following morning, however, Dr. Lyster 
came, and every hope revived. He flew to embrace 
him, told him instantly his marriage with Cecilia, 
and besought him by some superior eHbrt of bis 
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extraordinary abilities to save him the distraction of 
her loss* 

My good fnetody cried the worthT doctor, what 
is this you ask of me? and how can this poor young 

lady herself want advice more than you do ? Do you 
think these able physicians actually upon the spot, 
with ail tlie experience of full practice in London to 
* assist their skill, want a petty doctor out of the 
country to come and teadi them what is right ? 

I have more reliance upon you, cried Del vile, than 
upon the whole faculty; come, therefore, and pre- 
scribe ibr her, — take some new course. 

Impossible ! my good Sir, impossible ! I must not 
lose my wits from vanity, because you have lost 
yours lioui affliction. I could not refuse to come 
to you when you wrote to me with such urgency, 
and I will now go and see the young lady as a 
Jriendy with all my heart. I am sorry for you at 
tny soul, Mr. Mortimer! she is a lovely young 
creature, and has an understanding, for her years 
and sex, unequalled. 

Never mention her to me ! cried the impatient 
Delvile, I cannot bear it ! €ro up to her, dear Doc« 
tor, and if you want a^. consultation, send, if you 
please, for every physician in town. 

Dr. Lyster desired only that those who already 
attended might be summoned; and then, giving 
up to his entreaties the accustomed ceremonial or 
waiting for them, he went to Cecilia. 

Delvile did not dare to accompany him ; and so 
*well was he acquainted with his plainness and sin* 
cerity, that though he expected his return with 
^ei^erness, he no sooner heard him upon the stairs 
tlian, fearing to know his opinion, he hastily snatch- 
ed up his luit, and rui-hed vehemently out of the 
4louse to avoid him. 

2f2 
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He continued to walk about the Wre6tS| till even 

the dread of ill news was less horrible to hiiu than 
this voluntary suspense, and then he returned to 
the house. 

He found Dr. Lyster in a small back parlour, 
which Mrs, Wyers, finding she should now be wdl 
paid, had appropriated for Delvile's use. 

Delvile, putting bis hand upon the doctors shoul- 
der, said, Well, my dear Doctor Lyster, you, stilly 
:Ihope-- 

I would I could make you easy ! interrupted the 
Doctor ; yet, if you are rational, one comfort, at 
all events, i can give you; the crisis seems ap- 
. preaching, and either she will recover, or before to- 
morrow niorning*— r— 

Don't go on, Sir, cried Delvile, with mingled rage 
and horror, I will not have her days limited ! I sent 
not for you to give me such an account ! 

And again he flew out of the house, leaving Dr. 
Lyster unaffectedly concerned for him, and too 
kind-hearted and too wise to be oftended at die in- 
justice of irarooderate sorrow. 

In a few minutes, however, from the effect rather 
of despair than philosophy, Delvile grew more com- 
posed, and waited upon uk. Lyster to apologi^se for 
his behaviour. He received his hearty forgiveness, 
and prevailed upon him to continue in town till the 
whole was decided. 

About noon, Cecilia, from the wildest rambling 
and most perpetual agitation, sunk suddenly into a 
state of such utter insensibility, that she appeared 
unconscious even of her existence; and, but that 
she breathed, she might already have passed iQV be« 
|ng dead. 

When Delvile heard this, he could no longer en- 
sure even his pQst uppn the .stairs ; h^ spent hi^ 
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whole time in wandering about the streets, or stop- 
ping in Dr. Lyster's parlour to inquire if all was 
over. 

That humane physician, not more alarmed at the 
danger of Cecilia, than grieved at the situation of 
Delvile, thought the present fearful crisis at least 
offered an opportunity of reconciling him with hia 
father. He waited, therefore, upon that gentle- 
man ill St. James's Square, and openly informed 
him of the dangerous state of Cecilia, and the mi- 
sery of his son. 

Mr. Delvile> though he would gladly, to have an* 
nulled an alliance he held disgraceful to his family, 
have r^^ceived intellif^ence that Cecilia was no more, 
'was yet extremely disconcerted to hear of sufferings 
to which his own refusal of an asylum he was con^ 
scious had largely contributed; and after a haughty 
struggle between tenderness and wrath, he begged 
the advice of Dr. Lyster how his son might be dmwn 
-from such a scene. 

' Dr. Lyster, who well knew Delvile was too de- 
•sperate to be tractable, proposed surprising him 
into an interview by their returning together : Mr. 
Delvile, however apprehensive and relenting, con- 
ceded most unwillingly to a measure he held be* 
neatfa him, and when he came to the shop, could 
Bcarce be persuaded to enter. Mortimer, at that 
time, was taking a solitary ramble ; and Dr. Lyster, 
to complete the work he had begun of subduing the 
hard pride of his father, contrived, under pretence 
tif waiting for him, to conduct him to the room of 
the invalid. 

Mr. Delvile, who knew not whither he was go- . 
ing, at first sight of the bed and the attendants,* 
was hastily retreating ; but the changed and livid 
face of Cecilia caught his eye, and, struck with sud# 
den consternation^ he involuntarily stoppedt* 
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Look at the poor young lady ! cried Dr. Lyster ; 
pan you wonder a sight such as this should make 
Mr. Mortimer forget every thing else ? 

She was wholly insensible, but perfectly quiet; 
^he seemed to distinguish nothing, and neither spoke 
nor moved. 

Mr. Delvile regarded her with the utmost horror: 
the refuge he so implacably refused her on the night 

when her intellects were disordered, he would now 
^gladly have offered at the expense of almost similar 
sufferings, to have relieved himself from those ri§« 
fpg pangs which called him author of this scene of 
woe. His pride, his pomp, his ancient name, were 
now sunk in his estimation ; and while he consi- 
dered himself the destroyer of this unhappy young 
.creature, he would have sacrificed them all to have 
called himself her protector. Little is the boast 
insolence when it is analysed by the consdence ! 
bitter is the agony of self-reproach, where misery 
follows hardness of heart! yet, when the first pain- 
ful astonishment from her situation abated, the re* 
morse i^he excited toeing far stronger than the pit^ 
he gave an angry glance at Dr. Lyster for betraying^ 
him into such a sight, and hastily left the room. 

Delviie, who was now impatiently waiting to see 
Dr. Lystef in the parlouf , alarmed at the sound of a 
new' step upon st^irs^ came out to inquire who 
had been admitt^d• When he saw his iather, he 
shrunk bac*k ; but Mr. Delviie, no longer supported 
. hy pride, and unable to recover from the shock he 
bad just received, caught him in bis arms, and said^ 
bh, come home, to mei my son ! this is a place to 
^stroy you ! 

Ah, Sir, cried Delviie, think not of me now ! — 
you must show me no kindness ; I am not in a state 
to bear it I And, forcibly brealdng from Hm^ he 
hurried out of the house. 
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^ ' Mr. DelvUe» all the father awakened in his boa0m» 
saw his departure with more dread than anger ; and 

returnedhimself to St. James's Square, tortured with 
parental fears, and stung by personal remorse, la- 
menting his own inflexibility, and pursued by -the 
pale image of Cecilia. 

She was still in this unconscious state, and ap* 
*parently as free from suffering as from enjoyment, 
when a new voice was suddenly Iieard without, ex- 
claiming, Ob, where is she? where is she? where 
is my &BT Miss Beverley ? and Henrietta Belfield 
ran wildly into the room. 

The advertisement in the newspapers had at once 
brought her to town, and directed her to the house ; 
the mention that the lost lady talked muck of aper* 
fan hy the name of Ddv^j struck her instandy to 
mean Cecilia ; the description corresponded Mrith 
this idea, and the account of the dress confirmed 
it : Mr. Arnott, equally terrified with herself, had 
therefore lent her his chaise to learn the truth of 
this conjecture, and she had travelled all night. 

Flying up to the bed-side, Who is this? she cried, 
this is not Miss Beverley ? and then screaming with 
unrestrained horror, Oh mercy ! mercy 1 she called 
outy yes it is indeed I and nobody would know her { 
—•her own mother would not think her her child i 

You must come away, Miss Belfield, said Mary, 
you must indeed, — the doctors all say my lady must 
not be disturbed. 

Who shall take me away ? cried she angrily ; no- 
body, Mary ! not all the doctors in the world ! Ob, 
sweet Miss Beverley ! I will lie down by your side 
- — I will never quit you while you live, and I \¥ish| 
I wish I could d^e to save your precious life ! 

Then leaning over her> and wringing her hands^ 
Qhp I shall breal^ iny he^rt, sh^ cri^cl} tp see her Ia 
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this condition ! Is this the so happy Miss Beverley 
that I thought every body bom to give joy to ? the 

Miss Beverley that seemed queen of the whole world ! 
yet so good and so gentle, so kind to the meanest per- 
son ; excusing every body's faults but her own, and 
telling them how they might mend, and trymg to 
' make them as good as herself! — Oh^ who would 
know her ! what have they done to you, my beloved 
Miss Beverley? how iiave they altered and disfigured 
you in this wicked and barbarous manner? 

In the midst of this simple yet pathetic testimony 
to the worth and various excellences of Cecilia, Df. 
Lyster came into the room. The women all flocked 
around him, except Wary, to vindicate themselves 
from any share in permitting this new comer s en- 
trance and behaviour ; but Mary only told him who 
she was, and said, that if her lady was well enough 
to know her, there was nobody, she wixa certain^ 
she would have been so glad to see. 

Young lady, said the Doctor, I would advise you 
to walk into another room till you are a little more 
composed. ' 

Every body, I find, is for hurrying me away, 
cried the sobbing ilenrietta, whose iionest heart 
swelled with its own affectionate integrity; but they 
might all save themselves the trouble, for go I will 
not! 

That is very wrong, said the Doctor, and must 
not be sufiered : do ^ou call it friendship to come 
about a sick person m this manner ? 

Oh, my Miss Beverley ! cried Henrietta, do you 
hear how they all upbraid me? how they all want 
to force me away from you, and to hinder me even 
from looking at you ? Speak for me, sweet lady ! 
speak for me yourself I tell them tlie poor Henrietta 
will not do you any harm! teH them sheonly widles 
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just to sit by you, and to see you ; ■ I will hold by 
this dear hand, — ^1 will cling to it till the last mi- 

-nute ; and you will not, I know you will not, give 
orders to have it taken avray from me 1 

Dr, Lyster, though his own good«nature was 
much afrected by this fond sorrow, now half angrily 
represented to her the impropriety of indulging it; 

. but Henrietta> unused to disguise or repress her ieel* 
ings, grew only the more violent, the more she waa 
convinced of Cecilia's danger : Oh, look but at her, 
3he exclaimed, and take me from her, if you can ! 

.see how her sweet eyes are fixed ! look but what a 
change in her complexion ! — She does not see me^ 

^be does not know me, — she does not hear me 1 her 

.hand seems quite lifeless already , her face is all fallen 
away 1 — Oh, that I had died twenty deaths before I 
had lived to see this sight ! — poor wretched Henri- 

.etta, thou hast now no friend lefi in the world ! 

.thou mayest go and lie down in some corner, mA no 

,6ne will come and say to thee ^ word of cpmfort! 
This must not be! said Dr. Lyster, you must 

.take her away. 

You shall not ! cried she desperately; I will stay 
with her till she has breathed her last, and 1 will 
stay with her still longer ! and if she was to speak 
to you at this moment, she would tell you that she 
chose it. She loved the poor Henrietta, and loved 
to have her near her ; and when she was. ill, and in 

rinuch distress, she never once bade me leave her 
room. Is it ,not true, my sweet Miss Beverley ? do 
you not know it to be true ? Oh, look not so dread- 
fully ! turn to your unhappy Henrietta; sweetest, 
best of ladies ! will you not speak to her once more? 

.will you not say to her one single word ? 
• Dr. Lyster now grew very angry, and telling her 
;such violence might have fatal consequences, fright- 
j^ni^d )^er into more order^ and dreiy hej: ^f^^y haiuo 
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self. He had then the kindbefss to go with her into 
another room, where, wlien her first vehemence was j 
fipeot^ his remonstrances and reasoning brought 
to a sense of the danger she might occasion, and 
ffnade her promise not to peturn to the worn till stie 
had gained strength to behave better. j 

When Dr. Lyster went again to Delvile, he found 
him greatly alarmed by his long stay ; he communi- 
cated to him bri^y what had passed, and counselled 
him to avoid increasing his own grief by the sight 
of what was suffered by this unguarded and ardent | 
girl. Delvile readily assented, for the weight of his ; 
own woe was too heav3r to bear any addition, | 

Henrietta now, kept in order by Dr. Lyster^ con- 
tented herself with only sitting upon the bed, with- 
out attempting to speak, and with no other em- 
ployment than alternately looking at her sick friend, 
and covering her streaming eyes with her handker- 
chief : from time to time quitting the room wholly^ 
for the relief of sobbing at liberty and aloud in an- 
other. ' 

But in the evening, while Delvile and Dr. Lys- 
ter were taking one of their melancholy rambles, a 
new scene was acted in the apartment of the still 
senseless Cecilia. Albany suddenly made his entrance 
into it, accompanied by three children, two girls 
and one boy, from the ages of four to six, neatly 
dressed, dean, and healthy. 

See here ! cried he, as he came in, see here what 
I have brought you ! raise, raise your languid head, 
and look this way ! you think me rigid, — an enemy 
to pleasure, austere, harsh, and a forbidder of joy : 
]ook at this sight, and see the contrary ! who shaU 
bring you comfort, joy, pleasure, like this ? three 
innocent children, clothed and fed by your bounty ! 
' Henrietta and Mary, who both knew him well, 
'were but little surpriseid at any thing he said or did^ 
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and the nurses presumed not to interfere but by 
whispers. 

Ceciliai boirever, observed nothing that passed; 
andAlbanyySomewhatastonishedyapproached nearer- 

to the bed ; Wilt thou noi speak ! he cried. 

She can't, Sir, said one of the women; she has 
been speechless many hours. 

The air of triumph with which he had ebtered 
the room was now changed into disappointment and 
consternation. For some minutes he thoughtfully 
and sorrowfully contemplated her, and then, with a 
deep sigh» said, How will the poor rue this day ! 

Then, turning to the children, who, awed by this^ 
scene, were quiet from terror, Alas! he said, ye 
helpless babes, ye know not what you have lost: 
presumptuously we came ; unheeded we roust re- 
turn ! I brought you to be seen by your benefactress^, 
but she is going where she will find many such. 

He then led them away ; but suddenly coming 
back, I may see her, perhaps, no more ! shall I not, 
then, pray for her ? Great and awful is the change 
she is making; wli at are human revolutions, how 

pitiful, how insignificant, compared with- it ! 

Come, little babies, come ; with gifts has she often 
blessed ?/oh, with wishes bless her ! Come, let us 
kneel round her bed; let us all pray for her toge- 
ther; lift up your innocent hands^ and for all of 
yx)u I. will speak. 

He then made the children obey his injunctions; 
and having knelt himseJfj while Henrietta and Mary 
instantly did the same. Sweet flower ! he cried, un- 
timely cropped in years, yet in excellence mature ) 
earfy decayed in misery, yet fragrant in innocence ! 
Gentle be thy exit, tbr unsullied have been thy days; 
brief be thy pains, for few have been thy offences 1 
Look- ait h(»:, sweetc babes, andjbear her in your re- 
membrance : often will 1 visit ' you». and revive the 
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solemn scene. Look at her ye, also, who are nearer* 
to your end — Ah ! will you bear it like her? 

fllepaused; and the nurses and Mrs. Wyers, struck 
by this call, and moved by the general example, 
crept to the bed; and dropt on their knees, almost 
involuntarily. 

She departs, resumed Albany, the envy of the 
world ! wnile yet no guilt had seized her soul, and 
no remorse had marred her peace. She was the 
handmaid of charity, and pity dwelt in her boscnn! 
her mouth was never opened but to give comfort 1 
her footsteps were followed by blessings 1 Oh, happy - 
in punty^ be thine the song of triumph i-^sofUy 
shaJt thou sink to temporary sleep,— sublimely shaft 
thou rise to life that wakes for ever ! 

He then got up» took the children by their little 
hands, and went away. 



CHAPTER X. 

A TEKMINATION. 

Dr. LysTER and Delvlle met them at the entrance 
into the house. Extremely alarmed lest Cecilia had 
received any disturbance, they both hastened up 
stmrs, but Delvile proceeded only to the door. He 
stopped there and listened ; but all was silent ; the 
prayers of Albany had struck an awe into every one; 
and Dr. Lyster soon returned to tell him there was 
no alteration in his patient. 

And he has not disturbed her ? cried Delvile. 

No, not al alL 
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I tfaiaki t& said he, advancing, though item* 

bling, I will yet see her once more. 

No, no, Mr. Mortimer^ cried the Doctor, why 
4ibould you give yourself so unnecessary a shock ? 

The shock, answered he^ is over i — tell me, hoW'^ 
ever, is there any chance I may hurt her f 

I believe not j 1 do not think, just now, she will 
perceive you. 

Well, then, — I may grieve, perhaps, hereafter, 
that once more— that one glance !-^He stopped, ir-' 
resolute : the Doctor would again have dissuaded 
him, but, after a little hesitation, he assured him he ' 
was prepared for the worst, and forced himself into 
the room« v 

When again, however, he beheld Cecilia--i-6ensje» 
less, speechless, motionless, her features void of all- 
expression, her cheeks without colour, her eyes 
without meaning— he shrunk from the sight, he 
leaned upon Dr, Lyster, and almost groaned aloud. 

The Doctor would have conducted him out of the" 
apartment ; but, recovering from this first agony, 
he turned again to view her, and casting up his 
eyes, fervently ejaculated, O merciful powers! take 
or destroy her ! let her not linger thus, rather let 
me lose h6r for ever !— *Oh, rather would I see her. 
dead, than in this dreadful condition ! 

Then, advancing to the bed-side, and yet more 
earnestly looking at her,. I pray not now, he cried, 
for thy life ! inhumanly as I have treated thee, I am. 
not yet so hardened as to wish thy misery lengthen- 
ed : no, quick be thy restoration, or short as pure 
thy passage to eternity ! — Oh, my Cecilia, lovely, 
liowever altered ! sweet even in the arms of death, 
and insanity 1 and dearer to my tortured heart in 
this calamitous ^taje, thou in all thy pride of hfalth : 
and beauty-^4 
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He stopped and turned from her, yet could' lot 
fear himself away ; he came baek^ he again lookedl 

at her, he hung over her in anguish unutterable; 
he kissed each burning hand, he tbided to his bo- 
som her feeble fornix and, recovering, his speech^ 
though almost bursting with sorrow, faintly arti-* 
eulated, Is all over ? no ray of reason lefb ? no know- 
ledge of thy wretched Delvile? — no, none! — the 
hand of death is on her, and she is utterly gone!— 
sweet suffering excellence! lovely, lost, expiriof^ 
Cecilia!—— but I will not repine! jpeace and kin- 
dred angels are watching to receive thee, and if 
thou art parted from thyself, it were impious to la- 
ment thou shouldst be parted from me. — Yet in thy 
tomb will be deposited all that to me could render 
existence supportable, every frail chance of happi- 
ness, every sustaining hope, and all alleviatioii of 
sorrow ! 

Dr« Lyster now again approaching, thought he 
perceived some change in nis patient, and peremp- 
torily forced him away from her : then retuniing^ 
himself, he found that her eyes were shut, and she 
was dropped asleep. 

This was an omen the most favourable he could 
hope» He now seated himself by the bed-side, and* 
determined not to quit her till the expected crisis 
was past. He gave the strictest orders for the whole 
house to be kept quiet, and suffered no one in tlie 
room either to speak or move. 
• Her sleep was long and heavy ; yet, when she 
awoke, her sensibOity was evidently returned. She 
started, suddenly raised her head from the pillowy 
looked round her, and called out, Where am I now? 

Thank Heaven ! cried Henrietta^ and was i^ushtng 
forwiicd, when Dr. Lyster, bya stevn md angry look, 
compelled her again to take her seat.* 
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" , He then spoke to her himself* inquired how she 

4id, and found her quite rational. 

Henrietta, who now doubted not Iier perfect re- 
/Bovery, wept as violently for joy as she had before 
wei>t for grief ; and Ma^ry, in* the same beiiei^ ran 
tDStaotly to Delvile, eager, to carry to him the first 
tidings that her mistress had recovered her reason. 

Delvile, in the utmost emotion, then returned to 
the cliamber ; but stood at some distance tirom the 
bed, waitiog Dr. Lyater's permisakm to approtch 
iU ^ 

Cecilia was quiet and composed, her recollection 
«eemed restored, and her intellects sound: but she 
was feint md weak, ami coiMteotedly silent to avoid 
Ithe e&rt of tpeakiisg. 

Or. Lyster enoouraged tim stillness, «nd suf* 
fered not any one, not even Delvile, to advance 
to her. After a short time, however, she again, 
and very calmly, began to talk to him. She now 
first knew him, and seemed mnch surprised by his 
attendance. She could not tell, she said, what of 
late had happened to her, nor could guess where she 
was, or by what means she came into such a place* 
Dr. Lyster desired her not at present to think upon 
the subject, and promised her a full account of every 
thing, when she was sti'onger, and more fit for 
conversing^. 

This for a while silenced her. But, after a short 
pause, Tell me, she said, Dr. Lyster, have I no 
fiiend in this place but you ? — Yes, yes, you have 

several ii lends here, answc red the Doctor, only I 
keep them in order, lest they should hurry or dis^- 
|;urb you. 

She seemed much pleased by this speech ; but 
soon after said, You must not, Doctor, keep them 

in order much longer, Ibr the si^ht of them^ I 
think, would much rt^vive me. 

2a 2 
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. Ah| Miss Beverley ! cried Henrietta! who could 
not now restrain herself, may not /| among-the resty 

come and speak to you ? 

Who is that ? said Cecilia, In a voice of pleasure, 
though very feeble ; is it my ever dear Henrietta? 

Oh, this is joy indeed I cried she> fervently kiss- 
ing her cheeks and forehead, joy that I never, never 

expected to have more ! 

Come, come, cried Dr. Lyster, here's enough of 
this ; did 1 not do well to keep such people off? 

I believe you did, said Cecilia, faintly smiling ; 
iny too kmd Henrietta^ you must be more tranquil ! 

I will, I will, indeed, Madam my dear, dear 
Miss Beverley, I will, indeed ! — now once have you 
owned me, and once again I hear your sweet voice^ 
I will do any thing, and every things for I am made 
happy for my whole life ! 

Ah, sweet Henrietta ! cried Cecilia, giving her 
her hand, you must suppress these feelings, or our 
Doctor here will soon part us. But tell me, Doctor^ 
is there no one else that you can let me see ? 
* Delvile, who had listened to this scene in the un- 
speakable perturbation of that hope which is kin-i 
dJed from the very ashes ot despair, was now springt 
ing forward; but Dr. Lyster, fearful of the conse^ 
quences, hastily arose, and with a look and air 
not to be disputed, took hold of his arm, and led 
him out of the room. He then represented to him 
Strongly the danger of agitating or disturbing her, 
and charged him to keep from her sight till better 
able to bear it ; assuring him, at the same tune, 
that he might now reasonably hope her recovery. 

Delvile, lost in transport, could make no answer, 
but flew into his arms, and almost madly embraced 
faim : he then hastened out of sight to pour forth 
fenrent thankSt and hurrying back with equal speed, 
again embraced the. Doctor ; axxd while Im (o^al^ 
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cheeks were burnt with tears of joy, he could not 
yet articulate the glad tumult of his souL 

The worthy Dr. Lyster, who heartily partook of 
his happiness^ again urged him to be discreet; and 
Delvile, no longer intractable and desperate, grate- 
fully concurred in whatever he commanded* Dr. 
Lvster then returned to Cecilia, and to relieve her 
mind from any uneasy suspense, talked to her openly 
of Mr. Del vile, gave her to understand he was ac- 
quainted with her marriage, and told her be had 
prohibited their meeting till each was better able to 
support it. ' 

Cecilia, by this delay, seemed half gratified, and 
half disappointed ; but the rest of the physicians^ 
who had been summoned upon this happy change^ 
now appearing, the orders were yet more strictly 
enforced for keeping her quiet. 

She submitted, therefore, peaceably ; and Delvile, 
whose gladdened heart stiil throbbed with speech- 
less rapture, contratedly watched- at her chamber 
door, and obeyed implicitly whatever was said to 
him. 

She now visibly, and almost hourly, grew better ; 
wd, in a short time, her anxiety to know all that 
was passed, and by what means she became so ill, 
and confined in a house of which she had not any 
knowledge, obliged Dr. Lyster to make himself 
roaster of these particulars, that he might commu- 
nicate them to her with a calmness that Delvile 
could not attain* 

Delvile himself, happy to be spared the bitter 
task of such a relation, informed him all he knew 
of the stpry, and then entreated him to narrate to 
her also the motives of his own strange, and, he 
feared, unpardonable conduct, and the scenes which 
had followed their parting. 

He came> he said, to England, ignoraat of all 

2g3 
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that had passed in his absence, intending merely tq 
wait upon his father, and communicate his mar- 
riage^ before he gave directions to his lawyer for the 
settlements and preparations which were to precede 
its further publication. He meant, also, to satisfy 
hiroself of the real situation of Mr. Monckton, and 
then, after an interview witli Cecilia, to have re- 
turned to his mother, and waited at Nice till be 
might publicly claim bis wife. 

To this purpose he had written in his lettar, 
which he meant to have put in the post-office in 
London himself; and he had just alighted from his 
cfaaisei when he met Ralph, Cecilia's servant, in the 
street* 

Hastily stopping him, he inquired if he had left 

his place ? No, answered Ralph, I am only come up 
to town with my lady, 

, With your lady 1 cried the astonished Delvile ; Is 
your lady then in town ? 

Yes, Sir, she is at Mrs. Belfield's. 
At Mrs. Belfieldsl^Is her daughter returned 
home ? 

. No, Sir, we left her in the country. 

He was then going on with a further accomit, 

but, in too much confusion to hear him, Delvile 
abruptly wished him good night, and marched on 
himself towards Belheld s. 
. The pleasure with which he would have heard 
that Cecilia was so near to him, was totally lost in 
his perplexity to account for her journey. Her let- 
ters had never hinted at such a purpose, — the news 
reached him only by accident — it was ten o'clock at 
m^t, — ^yet she was at Belfield's— though the sister 
was away,--*though the mother was professedly 
odious to her! — In an instant, all he had formerly 
heard, all he had formerly disregarded, rushed sud- 
denly upon his memory, and he began to beliere he 
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d been de|iuded» that his father was right, and 
that Belfield had some strange and improper influ- 
ence over her heart. 

The suspicion was death to him ; he drove it from 
him, he concluded the whole was some error : his 
i^aason as powerfully as his tenderness vindicated her 
innocence ; and though he arrived at the house in 
much disorder, he yet arrived with a firm persua- 
sion of an honourable explanation. 

The door was open, — a chaise was at it in wait* 
ing, — ^Mrs. Belfield was listening in the passage ; 
these appearances were strange, and increased his 
agitation. He asked for her son in a voice scarce 
audible^ — she told him he was engaged with a iady^ 
and must not be disturbed. 

That fatal answer, at a moment so big with the 
most horrible surmises, was decisive: furiously, 
therefore, he forced himself past her, and opened 
the door — but when he saw them together,^tho 
vest of the &mily confessedly excluded, his rage 
turned to horror, and be could hardly support him* 
self. 

O, Dr. Lyster ! he continued, ask of Jhe sweet 
creature if these circumstances offer any extenua* 
tion for the fatal jealousy which seized me? never 
by myself while I live wdl it be forgiven ; but she, 
perhaps^ who is all softness, ail compassion, and all 
peace, may some time hence think my suflerings al- 
most equal to my offence. 

He then proceeded in his narration. 

When he had so peremptorily ordered her chaise 
to St. James's Square, he went back to the house, 
and desired Belfield to walk out with him. He 
complied, and they were both silent till they came 
to a coffee-house, where they asked for a private 
room . The whole way they went, his heart, secretly 
satisfied of the purity of Cecilia, smote him for the 
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dtoation m which he had left her ; yet, having un-' 
fortunately gone so &r as to make his sospicioDS 

apparent, he thought it necessary to liis character 
that their abolilion should be equally public. 

When they were alone, Beltield, he said^ to ohvi* 
ate any imputation of impertinence in my inquiries^ 
I deny not, what I presume you have been told by 
herself, that I have the nearest interest in whatever 
concerns the lady from whom we are just now part- 
ed: 1 must beg, therefore, an explicit account of 
the purpose of your private conversation with her. ' 

Mr. Delvile, answered Belfield, with mingled can- 
dour and spirit, I am not commonly much disposed' 
to answer inquiries thus cavalierly put to rae ; yet 
here, as I find myself not the principal person con- 
cerned, I think I am bound in justice to speak for 
the absent who is. I assure you, therefore, mo$t. 
solemnly, tliat yourinterest in Miss Beverley I never 
heard but by common report, that our being alone 
together was by both of us undesigned and undesir* 
ed, that the honour she did our house in calling at 
it, was merely to acquaint my mother with my sis* 
ter s removal to Mrs, Harrers, and that the part 
which I had myself in her condescension, was sim- 
ply to be consulted upon a journey which she haa 
m contemplation to the South of France. And 
now, Sir, having given you this peaceable satisfac- 
tion, you will find me extremely at your service to 
offer any other. 

Delvile instantly held <Hit bis hand to him; What 
you assert, he said, upon your honour, requires no 
other testimony. Your gallantry and your probity 
are equally well known to me ; with either, there- 
fore» 1 am content, and by no means revise the 
tervention of b^tb. 

They then parted t and now hfs doubts removed, 
and Im puactiiio satistieil^ he ^ew to iSt. James s 
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Square, to entreat the forgiveness of Cecilia for the 
9isifm ha had occasioned her, and to hear the rea« 
son of her sudden journey, and cl^ange of measures* 
But when he came there, to find that his father, 
who he had concluded was at Del vile castle, was 
in the house, while Cecilia had not even inquired 
for him at the door, Ob, let nie not, he continued, 
even to myself, let me not trace the agony of that 
moment ! — ^where to seek her I knew not, why fihe 
was in London I could not divine, for what purpose 
she had given the postillion a new direction I could 
form no idea. Yet it appeared that she wished to 
avoid me, and once more, in the phrensy of my dis* 
appointment, I supposed Belfield aparty in h^i* con- 
cealment. Again, therefore, I sought him — at his 
own house, — at the coffee-house where I had left 
him, — ^in vain ; wherever I came, I just missed hun> 
for, bearing of my search, he went with equal rest* 
lessness from place to place to meet me. I rejoice 
we both failed ; a repetition of my inquiries in my 
then irritable state, must inevitably have provoked 
the most fatal resentment. 

I will not dwell upon the scenes that ibllowed-^ 
my laborious search, my fruitless wanderings, the 
distraction of my suspense, the excess of my de- 
spair ; — even Beltield, the iiery Belfield, when 1 met 
with him the next day, was so much touched by my 
wretchedness, that he bore with all my injustice 
feeling, noble young man ! never will I lose the re* 
^embrance of his high-souled patience. 
. But now. Dr. Lys^er, go to my Cecilia ; tell her 
iWs tale, md try, for you have skill sufficient, to soft- 
en, yet not wound her with my sufferings. If then 
she can bear to see me, to bless me with the sound 
of her sweet voice, no longer at war with her intel- 
lects, to hold out to me her loved hand, in token of 
peace.and fprgiveness^Ob^ Dr.Xyster ! preserver 
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of v^f life in hers 1 give to me birt that exquisite 
moment, ao4 every past evil will he fer ewr obli- 
terated! 

You must be calmer, Sir, said the Doctor, before 
J make tlie attempt. These heroics are mighty well 
tor 8ouad health and atjroiig nerves, but tbey will 
not do for an invalid* 

He went, however, to Cecilia, and gave her thia 
narration, suppressing whatever he feared would 
most affect her, and judiciously enlivening the whole 
by hh strictarea. Cecilia waa much easier for thia 
removal of her perplexitiea, and, as her aoguiah and 
ber terror had been unmixed wkh resentment, iftie 
had now no desire but to reconcile Del vile with hifl|>» 
lelf. 

Dr. Lyster, however, by his friendly authority, 
obliged her for some time to he content witih thia 

relation ; but when she grew better, her impatience 
becanie st ronger, and heiear/ed opposition would be 
as hurtful as compliance* 

Delvile, therefore, was now admitted ; yet slowly 
and with trepidation he advanced, terrified for her, 
*and fearful of himself, fiUud with remorse for tlie 
injuries she liad sustained, and impressed with grief 
and horror to behold her so ill and altered. 

Supported by pillows, she sat almost upright* 
The moment she saw him, she attempted to bend 

furvvard aiul welcome him, calling out in a tone of 
pleasure, tiiough faintly, Ah ! dearest Delvile! is it 
you? but too weak for the ettbrt she had made, she 
sS^nk back upon her pillow, pale, tremblings and 
disordered. 

Dr. Lyster would then have interfered to post- 
pone their furilier conversation ; but Delvile was 
no longer master of himself or his passions : he 
darted forward, and kneeling at the bea-«ide, Sweet 
injured excellencei he cried, wife of my heart! sole 
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ob|eet of my chosen f^ctioii I do6t thott y^t live ? 
do I heur thy loved voice ? — do I see thee again ?— 

art thou rny Cecilia? and have I indeed not lost 
thee? then, regarding her more fixedly, Alas, he 
cried, art thou indeed my Cecilia ? so pale, so ema- 
c^ted ! — Oh, ssu&ring angel ! and couldst thott then 
call upon Delvile, the guilty but heart-broken Del** 
vile, thy destroyer, thy murderer, and yet not call 
to execrate him ? 

Cecilia, extremely affected, could not utter a 
word ; she held out to him her hand, she looked at 
him with gentleness and kindness, but tears started 
into her eyes, and trickled in large drops down her 
colourless cheeks. 

Angelic creature ! cried Delvile, his own fears 
overflowing, while he pressed to his lips the kind 
token of her pardon, can you give to me again a 
hand so ill deserved ? can you look with such com- 
passion on the author of your woes? on the wretch^ 
who for an instant could doubt the puri^ of a mind 
ap seraphic ! 

Ah, Delvile ! cried she, a little reviving, think no 
more of what is past ! — to see you, — to be yours,— 
drives.Ail evil from my remembrance ! 

I am not' worthy this joy ! cried he, rising^ kneeU 
ing, and rising again : I know not how to sustain 
it ! a forgiveness such as this, — when I believed you 
must hate me for ever! when repulse and aversion 
were all I dared expect, — when my own inhuma- 
nity had bereft thee of thy reason,*— when the 
grave, the pitiless grave, was already open to receive 
thee — 

Too kind, too feeling Delvile! cried the pene- 
traled Cecilia, relieve your loaded heart from these 
bitter recollections; mine is lightened already,-— 
lightened, I Uiink, of every thing but its afiection 
fQt you! • « 
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Oh, words of transport and ecstasy ! cried the 
enraptured Delvile,— Oh, partner of my Hfe 1 friend, 
Moiacef darling of my bosoml that so lately I thought 
expiring ! that I folded to my bleeding heart in the ^ 
agony of eternal separation ! 

Come away, Sir, come away, cried Dr. Lyster, 
who now saw that Cecilia was greatly agitated ; I will 
not be answerable for the continuation of this scene; 
and taking him by the arm^ he awakened Um from 
his frantic rapture, by assuring him she would faint^ 
and forced hiui away from her. 

Soon after he was gone, and Cecilia became more 
tranq uily Henrietta, who had wept with bitterness 
in a comer of the room during this scene, approach-* 
ed her, and with an attempted smile, though in a 
voice hardly audible, said, Ah, Miss Beverley, you 
will at last, then, be happy I happy as all your good- 
ness deserves. And I am sure I should rejoice in it 
if I was to die to make you happier ! 

Cecilia, who but too well knew her full meaning, 
tenderly embraced her, but was prevented by Dr, 
Lyster from entering into any discourse with her. 

The first meeting, however, with Delvile being 
over, the second was far more quiet, and in a very 
short time he would scarcely quit her a moment ; 
Cecilia herself receiving from his sight a pleasure 
too great for denial, yet too serene for danger* 

The worthy Dr. Lyster, finding her prospect of 
recovery thus &ir, prepared for leaving London f 
but, equally desirous to do good o\it of his profes- 
sion as in it, he first, at the request of Delvile, 
waited upon his father, to acquaint him with his pre* 
sent situation, solicit his directions for his future 
proceedings, and endeavour to negotiate a general 
reconciliation. 

Mr. Delvile, to whose proud heart social joy could 
find no avenue, was yet touched most sensibly by 
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the restoration -of Cecilia. Neither his dignity nor 
his displeasure had been able to repress remorse, a 

feeling to which, with all his foibles, he had not 
been accustomed. The view of her distraction had 
dwelt upon his imagination, the despondency of his 
son had struck him with fear and horror. He bad 
been haunted by self-reproach, and pursued by vain 
regret ; and those concessions he had refused to 
tenderness and entreaty, he now willingly accorded 
to change repentance for tranquillity. He sent in- 
stantly for his son, whom even with tears he em^ 
braced, and felt his own peace restored as he pro- 
nounced his forgiveness. 

New, however, to kindness, he retained it not 
long, and a stranger to generosity, he knew not 
haw to make her welcome ; the extinction of his re- 
morse abated his compassion for Cecilia, and when 
solicited to receive her, he revived the charges of 
Mr. Monckton. 

Cecilia, informed of this, determined to write to 
that gentleman herself, whose long and painful ill* 
ness, joined to his irrecoverable loss of her, she now 
hoped might prevail with him to make reparation 
for the injuries he bad done her. 

TO MR. MOIiCKXON. 

I WRITE not, Sir, to upbraid you ; the woes which 
have followed your ill offices, and which you may 
some time hear, will render ray reproaches super- 
fluous. I write but to beseech that what is past 
may content you ; and that, however, while I was 
single, you chose to misrepresent me to the Delvile 
family, you will have so much honour, since I am 
now become one* of it, as to acknowledge my inno- 
cence of the crimes laid to my charge. 

In remembrance of my former long friendship, I 
send you my good vdshes : and in cousideratiqn of 

VOL. XLll. S H 
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my hopes from your recantatioDi I send you, Sir, 
if you think it worth acceptance^ my forgiveness* 

Cecilia Del vile. 

Mr. Monckton, after many long and painful 
struggles between useless rage and involuntary 
remorse, at length sent the following answer : 

TO MRS« MORTIMER DEL VILE. 

Those who could ever believe you guilty, must 
have been eager to think you so. I meant but your 
welfare at all times, and to have saved you firom a 
connexion I never thought equal to your merit. I 
am grieved, but not surprised, to hear of your inju- 
ries ; from the alliance you have formed, nothing 
else could be expected : if my testimony to your in- 
nocence can, however, serve to mitigate them, I 
scruple not to declare I believe it without taint. 

Delvile sent by Dr. Lyster this letter to his father, 
whose rage at the detection of the perfidy which 
had deceived him, was yet inferior to what he felt 
that his family was mentioned so injuriously. 

His conference with Dr. Lyster was long and 
painful, but decisive : that sagacious and friendly 
man knew well how to work upon his passions, and 
so effectually awakened them by representing the 
disgrace of his own family from the present situa- 
tion of Cecilia, that before he quitted his hous&he 
was authorized to invite her to remove it. 

When he returned from his embassy, he found 
Delvile in her room, and each waiting with impa- 
tience the event of his negotiation. 

The Doctor with much alacrity gave Cecilia the 
invitation with which he had been ciiarged; but 
Delvile, jealous for her dignity, was angry and dis* 
satisfied liis father brought it not himself, and 
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claimed with much mortification^ Is thiff all the 

grace accorded me? 

Patience, patience, Sir, answered the Doctor; 
when you have thwarted my body in their first hope 
and ambition, do you expect they will ^end you their 
compliments and many thanks for the disappoint- 
ment? Pray let the good gentleman have his way 
in some little matters, since you have taken such 
eflt ctual care to put out of his reach the power of 
having it in greater, 

O, far from starting obstacles, cried Cecilia, let 
us solicit a reconciliation with whatever conces- 
sions he may require. The misery of disobedience 
ve have but too fatally experienced ; and thinking 
as we think of filial ties and parental claims, how- 
can we ever hope happiness till forgiven and taken 
into IVivour? 

True, my Cecilia, answered Delvile^ andgeneroui^ 
and condescendinjg as true; and if i/ou caii thus 
sweetly comply, I will gratefully forbear making 
any opposition. Too much already have you suffer- 
ed from the impetuosity of my temper, but I will 
try to curb it in future by the remembrance pf your 
injuries. 

The whole of this unfortunate business, said Dr« 

Ly ster,]iiis been the result of riiiDE and pkejudice. 
Your uncle, the Dean, began it, by his arbitrary 
will, as if an ordinance of his own could arrest the 
course of nature 1 and as if he had power to keep 
alive, by the loan of a name, a family in the male 
branch already extinct. Your father, M i\ Mortimer, 
continued it with the same self-partiality, prefer- 
ring the wretched gratification of tickling his ear 
with a favourite sounds to the solid happiness of his 
son with a rich and deserving wife. Yet this, how- 
ever, remember, if to pride and prejudice you 
owe your miseries^ so wonderfully are good and evil 

2 h2 
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balancedy that to pridb and phejubtcb you will 
also owe their termination : for all that I could saj 
to Mr. Delvile, either of reasoning or entreaty^ — 

and I said all 1 could suggest, and I su^^^ested all a 
man need wish to hear,— was totally thrown away, 
till 1 pointed out to him his oxvn disgrace in having a 
dau^hter-in-Um immured in these mean lodgings ! 

Ihus, my dear young lady, the terror which 
drove vou to this house, and the suflTerinfrs which 
have coniined you in it, will prove, in the events 
the source of your future peace : for when all my 
best rhetoric failed to melt Mr. Delvile, I instantly 
brought him to terms by coupling his name with a 
pawn -broker's! And he could not with more disgust 
hear his son called Mr. Beverley, than think of his 
son's wife when he hears of tJie Three Blue Balls ! 
Thus the same passions, taking but different direc- 
tions, do rriischief, and cure it alternately. 

Such, my good young friends, is the moral of 
your calamities. You have all, in my opinion, been 
strangely at cross-purposes, and trifled, no one 
knows why, with the first blessings of life. My 
only hope is that now, having among you thrown 
away its luxuries, you will have known enough of 
misery to be glad to keep its necessaries. 

This excellent man was yet prevailed upon by 
Delvile to stay and assist in removing the feeble Ce« 
cilia to St. James's Square, 

Henrietta, for whom Mr. Arnott's equipage and 
servants had still remained in town, was then, 
though with much difficulty, persuaded tp go back 
to Suffolk : but Cecilia, however fond of her society, 
was too sensible of the danger and impropriety of 
her present situation, to receive from it any plea- 
sure. 

Mr. Delvile's reception of Cecilia wa^ formal and 
eold : yet| a8.8h& aow apjpeared publicly in the cba- 
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ractcr of his son's wife, the best apartmtnt in his 
liouse had been prepared for her use, his doniesiics 
vere instructed to wait upon her with the utmost 
respect, and Lady Honoria Pemberton, who was ac-* 
cidentally*in town, offered from curiosity, what 
Mr. Delvile accepted from parade, to be herself ia 
St. James's Square, in order to do honour to his 
daughter-in-law's first entrance. 

When Cecilia was a little recovered£romtheshock 
of the first interview, and the fatigue of her re- 
moval, the anxious Mortimer would instantly have 
had her conveyed to her own apartment; but, will- 
ing to exei t lierself, and hoping to oblige Mr. Del- 
vile, she declared she was well able to remain some 
time longer in the drawing-room. 

My good friends, said Dr. Lyster, in the course 
of my long practice^ I have found it impossible to 
study the human frame, without a little studying the 
human mind ; and from all that I have yet been 
able to make out, cither by observation, reflection, 
or comparison, it appears to me at this moment, 
that Mr. Mortimer Delvile has got the best wife, 
and that ^ou. Sir, have here the most faultless 
4aughter«m-Iaw, that any husband or any father in 
the thrcg kingdoms belonging to his Majesty can 
either have or desire. 

Cepilia smiled; Mortimer looked his delighted 
concurrence ; Mr. Delvile ibrced himself to make a 
stifP inclination of the head ; and Lady Jlonoria 
gaily exclaiiiied. Dr. Lyster, when you say the best 
and the xnost JauUlcssy you should always add> the 
rest of the company excepted. 

Upon my ward» cried, the Doctor, I beg jour La- 
dyship's pardon ; but there is a certam unguarded 
warnith comes across a man now and then that 
drives etiquette out of his head, and m^kes him 

speak truth before he well knows wb^e he is* 

2 H 3 
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O, terrible ! cried she ; this is sinking deeper and 
deeper : I had hoped the town air would have taught 
you better things ; but X find you have visited at 
Delvile castle till you are fit for no other place. 

Whoever, Lady Honoria, said Mr. DeWle, much 
offended, is fit for Delvile castle, must be fit for 
every other place ; though every other place may 
by no means be fit for him. 

O yes, Sir, cried she giddily, every possible place 
Ivill be fit for him, if he can once bear with that. 
Don't you think so, Dr. Lyster? 

WhV} when a man has the honour to see your 
Ladysnip, answered he good-humouredly) he is apt 
to think too much of the person, to care about the 
place. 

Come, I begin to have some hopes of you, cried 
she ; for I see, for a Doctor, you have really a very 
pretty notion of a compliment : only you have one 
great fault still ; you look the whole time as if yoa 

said it for a joke. 

, Why, in fact, Madam, when a man has been a 
plain-dealer both in word and look for upwards of 
fifty years, 'tis expecting too quick a reformation to 
demand ductility of voice and eye from bim at m 
blow. However, give me but a little time and a little 
encouragement, and, with such a tutoress, 'twill be 
hard if I do not, in a very few lessons, learn the 
right method of seasoning a simper, and the newest 
fashion of twisting words from meaning. 

But pray, cried she, upon those occasions, always 
remember to look serious. Nothing sets ofl* a com« 
pliment so much as a long face. If vou are tempted 
to an unseasonable laugh, think of Delvile casde; 
^tis an expedient I commonly make use of myself 
when I am afraid of being too frisky; and it always 
succeeds, for the very recollection of it gives me the 
head«ache ia a* moment. Upon my word^ Mr» Del- 
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vile, you must have the constitution of five men, to 
have kept such good health after living so long at 
that horrible place. Tou can't imagine how you've 
flurprised me, for I have regularly expected to hear 
of your death at the end of every summer ; and I 
assure you, once I was very near buying mourning. 
' The estate which descends to a man from his own 
anc^tors, Lady Honoria, answered Mr. Delvilet 
will seldom be apt to injure his health, if he is con« 
scious of committing no misdemeanour which has 
degraded their memory. 

How vastly odious this new father of yours is ! 
said Lady Honoria^ in a whisper to Cecilia ; what 
CDuld ever iadute you to give up your charming 
estate for the sake of coming into his fusty old fami- 
ly ? I would really advise you to have your mar- 
riage annulled* You have only, you know, to take 
an oath that you were forcibly run away with ; and 
sis you are an heiress, and the Delviles are all so vio- 
lent, it will easily be credited. And then, as soon 
as you are at liberty, I would advise you to marry 
my little Lord Derford. 

' Would you only, then, said Cecilia, have me re- 
gain my freedom in order to part with it ? 

- Certainly, answered Lady Honoria, for you can 
do nothing at all without being married ; a single 
woman is a thousand times more shackled than a 
wife ; for she is accountable to every body ; and a 
vnfe^ you know, has nothing to do but just to ma* 
nage her husband. 

And that^ said Cecilia, smiling, you consider as 
SL trifle? 

^ Ye$» if you do but marry ar man you don't care 
for. 

' You are right, then, indeed^ to recommend to me 
xny Lord Derford! 
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O yeSy he will make the prettiest husband in the 
world ; you may By about yourself as wild as a lark, 

andkeep^him the whole time as tame as a jack- 
daw; and though he may complain of you to your 
ftiends^ he will never have the courage to find fault 
to your face* But as to Mortimer, you will not be 
able to go vern him as long as you live ; for the mo- 
ment you have put him upon the frel, you'll fall in- 
tp the dumps yourself, hold out your hand to him^^ 
aud) Ipsmg the opportunity of gaining some material 
point, make up at the first soft word. 

you think, then, th{j quarrel more amusing than 
the reconciliation? 

O, a thousand times 1 for ^hile you are quarrel- 
ling, you may say any thing and demand any thing ; 
b.ut when you are reconciled; you ought to behave 
pretty, and seem contented. 

Those who ] ^resume to have any pretensions to 
your Ladyship, said Cecilia, would be made happy 
indeed should t)^ey heo^r your principles I 

O, it would not signify at all, answered she, for 
one's fathers, and uncles, aud those sort of people, 
always make coimexions for one, and not a creature 
, thinks of our principles till th^y find them o^t by 
our conduct; and nobody can possibly do that tiU 
we are married, for they give us no power before- 
hand. Thu men know nothing of us in the world 
while we are single, but how v/e can dance aminuet, 
or play a lesson ijpon the harpsichord. 

And what else, said Mr* Delv^le, who advanced 
and heard tliis last speech, need a young lady of 
rank desire to be known for? your Ladyship surely 
would not have her degrade her&eif by §tudyii^ like 
an artist or professor ? 

Os no, Sir, I would not have her Sftudy at all; it's 
mighty well for children, but really after si:jiteen. 
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and when one is come out, one has quite fatigue 
enough in dressing, and going to public places, and 
ordering new things, without all that torment of 
first and second position, an^l £ upon the first line 
an4 F upon the first space ! 

Your Ladyship must, however^ pardon me for 
hinting, said Mr. Delvlle, that a young lady of con* 
dition, who has a proper sense of her dignity, can- 
not be seen too rarely, or known too little. 

O. but I hate dignity ! cried she carelesslyi for 
it's the dullest thing in the world. I always thought 
it was owing to that you were so little amusing*— 
. really I beg yoiu' pardon, Sir, I meant to say, so 
little talkative. 

I can easily credit that your l«adyship spoke has* 
tily, answered he, highly piqued, for I believe, in. 
deed, a person of family such as mine, will hardly 
be supposed to have come into tlie world for the 
office of amusing it ! 

O, no. Sir, cried she, with pretended innocence; 
nobody, I am sure,eyer saw you with such a thought. 
Then turning to Cecilia, she lidded in a whisper, 
You cannot imagine, my dear Mrs. Mortimer, how 
T detest this old cousin of mine ! Now pray tell me 
honestly if you don't hate him yourself? 

t hope, said Cecilia, to have no reason, 

liora, how you are always upon your guard ! If 
I were half as cautious, I should die of the vapours 
in a month; the only thing that keeps me at all alive, 
IB now and then making people angry; for the folks 
at our house let me go out so seldom, and then send 
me with such stupid old chaperons, that giving them 
a little torment is really the only entertainment I 
can procure myself. O — but I had almost forgot 
to tell you a most delightful thing I i 

What is it? 

Why you must know I have the greatest hopes 
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ip the WQild that my father lyill quarrel with old 
Mr. Del vile ! 

And is that such a delightful thing? 



night ; for then, you know, they'll both be in a 
passion^ and I shall see which of them looks fright- 
fullest. 

When Lady Ilonoria whispers, cried Mortimer^ 
I always suspect some mischief. 

; No, indeed, answered her Ladyship, I W93 mere- 
ly congratulating Mrs* A^ortimer about her mar- 
nage. Though really, upon Sfcond thoughts, I 
don't know whether 1 should not rather condole 
with her, for 1 have long been convinced she has a 
prodigious antipathy to yoa : I saw it the whole 
time 1 was at Delvde castle, where she used ta 
change colour at flie very ^ound of your name; a 
symplom I never perceived when I talked to her of 
my Lord Derford, who would certainly h^ve made 
h&r a thousand times better husband* 

' If you mean on account of his title, Lady Hone* 
ria,said Mr.DLlv ilc,yoiu Ladyship must be strange- 
ly forgetful of the connexions of your family, not 
to remember that Mortimer, ^fter the death of bis 
uncle and myself; must inevitably inherit one far 
more honourable than a new-sprung-up family, like 
my Lord Ernolf could oiibr. 

/Yes, tjir ; but then, you know, she would have 
kept her estate, which would have, been a vas)Jy 
better thing than an old pedigree of new relations. 
Besides, I don't find that any body cares for the no- 
ble blood of the Delviles but themselves ; and if she 
had kept her fortune, every body, 1 iancy, would 
have cared for that. 

Every body then, said Mr* Delvile, must be high- 
ly mercenary and ignoble, or the blood of an ancient 
and honourable house would be thought cpntauu- 



O, yes ; I have lived upon the 




idea this fort- 
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nated by the most distant bint of so degrading a 
comparison. 

Dear Sir. what should we all do with birth if it 
wdS not for wealth ? it w6uld neither take iis to 

Ranclagh nor die Opera;. nor buy us caps nor wigs, 
nor supply us with dinners nor bouquets. 

Caps and wigs, dinners and bouquets i interrupt- 
ed Mr. Delvile ; your Ladyship's estimate of wealth 
is really extremely minute. 

Why, you know, Sir, as to caps and wigs, they 
are very serious things, for we sliouid look miglity 
droll figures to go about bare-headed ! and as to 
dinners, how would the Del viles have lasted all these 
thousand centuries if they had disdained 6atin^ 
them ? 

Whatever may be your Ladyship's satisfaction, 
said Mr. Delvile angrily, in depreciating a house 
that has the honour of being nearly allied with your 
own, you will not, I hope at leAst, instruct this' la- 
dy, turning to Cecilia, to adopt a similar contempt 
oi its antiquity and dignity? 

This lady, cried Mortimer, will at I^ast. by con* 
descending to becotta^ one of it, secure us from any 
danger that such contempt may spread furtheif* 

Let me but, said Cecilia, looking irratefullyathim, 
be as secure from exciting as I am trom feeling con- 
tempt, and what can I have to wish ? 

Gdod and excellent young lady ! said Dr. t^ys* 
ter, the first of blessings, indeed, is yours in the 
temperance of your own mind. When you began 
your career in life, you appeared to us short-sight- 
ed mortals, to possess more than your share of the 
good things of this world t such a union of riches, 
beauty, independence, talents, education, and vir- 
tue, seemed a monopol^^- to raise general envy and 
discontent ; but mark with what ^crupulous exact- 
ness the good and bad is ever balanced 1 You have 
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had a thousand sorrows, to which those who have 
looked up to you have been strangers, and for which 
not all the advantages you possess have been equi- 
valents There is evidently throughout this worldi 
in things as well as persons, a levelling principle, at 
war with pre-eminence, aiid destructive of perfec- 
tion. 

Ah 1 cried Mortimer in a low voice to Ceciliat 
how much higher roust we all rise, or how much 
lower must you fall, ere any levelling principle will 
approximate us with you ! 

He then entreated her to spare her strength and 
spirits by removing to her own apartment, and the 
conversation was broken up* 

Pray permit me, Mrs. Mortimer, cried Lady Ho- 
noria, in taking leave, to beg that the first guest 
you invite to Delvile castle may be me. You know 
my partiality to it already. I shall be particularly 
happy in waiting upon you in tempestuous weather! 
We can all stroll out together, you know, very so- 
ciably ; and I sha'n't be much in your way, for if 
there should happen to be a storm, you can easily 
lodge me under some great tree, and while you 
amuse yourselves with a t£te-&-t£tei give me the 
indulgence of my own reflections. I am vsistly fond 
of thinking, and being alone, youknow^-«-especially 
in thunder and lightning I 

She then ran away ; and they aU separated. Ce. 
cilia was conveyed up stairs, and the worthy Dr» 
Lyster, loaded with acknowledgements of every 
kind, set out for the country. 

Cecilia, still weak and much emaciated^ for some 
time lived almost wholly in her own room ; where 
the ^atef ul and solicitous attendance of Mortimer 
alleviated the pain both of her illiiess and confine- 
ment : but as soon as her health .pernutted .travel- 
ling, he hastened with her abroad* 
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Here tranquillity once more made its abode in the 

heart of Cecilia; that heart so long torn with anguish, 
suspense, and horror ! Mrs. Del viJe received her with 
the most rapturous fondness, and the impression of 
her sorrows gradually wore away, from her kind and 
maternal cares, and from the watchful affi^ction and 

delighted tenderness of her son. 

The Egglestons now took entire possession of her 
estate, and Delvile, at her entreaty, forbore showing 
any personal resentment of their conduct, and put . 
into the hands of a lawyer the arrangement of the 
affair. 

They continued abroad some months, and the 
health of Mrs. Delvile was tolerably re-established. 
They were then summoned home by the death of 
Lord Delvile, who bequeathed to his nephew Mor- 
timer his town-house, and whatever of his estate 
was not annexed to his title, which necessarily def« 
volved to his brother. 

The sister of IVIrs. Delvile, a woman of high spirit 
and strong passions, Hved not long after him ; but 
having, in her latter days, intimately connected her- 
self with Cecilia, she was so much charmed with her 
character, and so much dazzled by her adniiratioti 
of the extraordinary sacrifice she had made, that, 
in a fit of sudden enthusiasm, she altered her will, 
to leave to her, and to her sole disposal, the fortune 
which, almost from his infancy, she had destined 
for her nephew. Cecilia, astonished and penetrated, 
opposed the alteration; but even her sister, now- 
Lady Delvile, to whom she daily became dearer, 
earnestly supported it ; while Mortimer, delighted 
to restore to her, through his own family, any part 
of that power and independence of which her gene- 
rous and pure regard for himself had deprived her, 
w as absolute in refusing that the deed should bo 
revoked. 
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Cecilia, from this flattering transaction, received 
a further conviction of the malignant falsehood of 
Mr, Monckton, who had always represented to her 1 
the whole o£ the Delvile family as equally poor in ' 
their circumstances, and illiberal in their minds. The 
strong spirit of rxtive benevolence which had ever 
marked her character, was now again displayed, 
though DO longeri as hitherto, unbounded. She \ 
had learned the error of profusion, even in charity 
xmd beneficence ; and she had a motive for oecono- 
xny, in her animated affection for Mortimer. j 

She soon sent for Albany, whose surprise that 
^he still existed, and whose rapture at herVecover- 
pd prosperity, now threatened his senses, from the 
jtumult of his joy, with nearly the same danger they 
had lately been menaced by terror. But though 
her donations were circumscribed by prudence, and 
.their objects were selected with discrimination, she 
gave to herself all her former benevolent pleasure, 
in solacing lils afflictions, while i^he softened his 
asperity, by restorinir to him his favourite office of 
,being her almoner and monitor^ 

She next sent to her own pensioners, relieved those 
distresses which her sudden absence had occasioned, 
and renrnved and con; iuucd the salaries she had al- 
lowed them. All who had nourished reasonable ex- 
pectations from her bounty she remembered, though 
she raised no new claimants but with oeconoray and 
circumspection. But neither Albany nor the old 
pensioners felt the satisfaction of Mortimer, who 
saw with new wonder the virtues of her mind» and 
whose admiration of her excellences made his gra-* 
titude perpetual for the happiness of his Jot. 

The tender-hearted Henrietta, in returning to her 
new friends, gave way, with artless openness, to tlie 
l^iolence of untaiued grief; but finding Mr. Arnott 
US wretched as herself^ the sympathy Cecilia had 
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foresee^ soon endeared them to each oth».r, wliil^"^ 
the little interest taken in either by Mrs. Harrel 
made them ahnost inseparable companions. 

Mrs. Barrel, wearied by their melancholy, and 
sick of retirement, took the earliest opportunity 
that was offered her of changing her situation ; she 
married very soon a man of fortune in the neigh- 
bourhood, and quickly forgetting all the pastj^ 
thoughtlessly began the world again, with new hopes, 
new connexions,— new equipages^ and new engage- 
ments ! 

Henrietta was then obliged to go again to her 
mother, where, though deprived of all the indul- 
gences to which she was now become familiar, she, 
was not more hurt by the separation than Mr. Ar- 

nott. So sad and so solitary his house seemed in 
her absence, that he soon followed her to town, and 
returned not till he carried her back its mistress. 
And there the gentle gratitude of her soft and feel- 
ing heart, engaged from the worthy Mr. Arnott the 
tenderest affection, and, in time, healed the wound 
of his early and hopeless passion. 

The injudicious, the volatile^ yet noble<minded 
Belfield, to whose mutable and enterprising disposi- 
tion life seemed always rather beginning than pro- 
gressive, roved from employment to einplovment, 
and from public life to retirement, soured witli the 
world, and discontented with himself, till vanquish- 
edj at length, by the constant friendship of Delvile, 
he consented to accept his good offices in again en- 
tering the army ; and being fortunately ordered out ' 
upon foreign service, his hopes were revived by am- 
bition, and his prospects were brightened by a view 
of future honour. 

The wretched Monckton, dupe of his own cun- 
ning and artifices, still lived in lingerinr:^ misery, 
doubtful which wsm most acute, the pain of hi;» 
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wound and confinement, or of his defeat and dis- 
Uppoiotment. Led on by a vain belief that he had 
parts to conquer all difficulties, he had indulged 
without restraint a passion in which interest was 
seconded by inclination. Allured by such fascina- 
ting powers, he shortly suffered nothing to stop his 
course ; and though, when he began his career, he 
would have started at the mention of actual dis* 
honour, long before it was concluded, neither trea- 
chery nor perjury were regarded by him as stum- 
bling blocks. All fear of failing was lost in vanity, 
all sense of probity was sunk in interest, all scruples 
of conscience were left behind by the heat of the 
chase. Yet the unforeseenr and melancholy cata- 
strophe of his lon<^ arts, illustrated in despite what 
his principles had obscured, that even in worldly 
pursuits, where fraud outruns integrity, failure joins 
dishonour to loss, and disappointment excites tri- 
unipli instead of pity. 

The upright mind of Cecilia, her purity, her vir* 
tue, and the moderation of her wishes, gave to her 
in the warm affection of Lady Delvile, and the un- 
remitting fondness of Mortimer, all the happiness 
human lite seems capahle of receiving:— yet hu- 
man it was, and as such imperfect ; she knew that, 
at times, the whole family must murmur at her losa 
of fortune, and at times she murmured herself to be 
thus portionless, though an heiress. Rationally, 
however, she surveyed the world at large; and find- 
ing that, of the few who had any happiness, there 
was none without some misery, she checked the ri-> 
sing sigh of repining mortality, and, grateful with 
general felicity^ bore partial evil with cheerfullest 
resignation. 

END OF VOL XLII. 
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